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I. 
PLATO’S THEORY OF EDUCATION. 


LATO’S theory of education is as many-sided as human life. It 
a . . 
is anoble dream of what man might be were he to realize all 
that is in him ; to waste none of his powers ; and to be moved by 
nothing that does not make for perfection of character. It is a 
dream that in large part can only be realized, if at all, in some far-off 
age, and under conditions not contemplated by the dreamer. 


It tells of what the world will be 
When the years have passed away. 


To call it a dream may seem to be pronouncing sentence of con- 
demnation on it, but, as has been well said, ‘‘ the dreams of a great 
intellect may be better worth our attention than the waking percep- 
tions of ordinary men.’’ The value of a theory is to be judged not 
so much by what it says as by what it suggests ; not by its capabil- 
ity of realization in immediate practice, but by its presentation of an 
ideal toward which men may slowly work. The theory itself I shall 
not attempt to criticise, but I shall go on at once to give Plato’s 
answer to these three questions : (1) What is the aim of education ? 
(2) What is the nature of education? (3) What are the means by 
which education may secure the end aimed at ? 

(1) The aim of all education is to produce perfect citizens in a per- 
fect state in this world, and to prepare men for advancing to a still 
higher degree of perfection in the life to come. Thus education is 
not only coextensive with human life here, but it is only the begin- 
ning of a process of development that can know no end. Education 
must aim at the production of the perfect citizen. Why Plato 


looked at the problem of education from this point of view it is not 
25 
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difficult to understand. The historical development of Athens had 
led it to a point where the simplicity of an earlier age—the absorp- 
tion in public life, the intense patriotism of a small aristocratic city 
commonwealth, and the child-like faith in the religion of their 
fathers—had been rudely shaken, and luxury, faction, disloyalty, 
and religious scepticism had honeycombed society to its very centre. 
Like Dante at a later time, Plato’s remedy for these evils was drawn 
from the past, but from the past idealized and transfigured by the 
light of his own genius. Let us, he thought, restore by foresight 
and reflection the primitive state of society, when 


None was for a party, 
But all were for the State ; 


let us make it impossible for men to turn from the path of duty, by 
taking hold of them at their birth, and training and developing them 
in a life of pure and disinterested devotion to the State. The pos- 
sible danger of destroying individuality, and so defeating the end 
held in view, did not and indeed could not occur to him. Naman 
can put hithself entirely outside of the spirit of his age ; the most 
that he can do is to comprehend what that spirit is in its ideal essence, 
or to take a single step beyond it. Plato, revolutionary as, from one 
point of view, his doctrine was, was yet a revolutionist who wielded 
weapons snatched from the armory of the past. He proposes to 
abolish all private property, todo away even with private families, to 
have a compulsory system of national education, and to make 
women undergo the same education and discharge the same func- 
tions inthe State as men. The last two propositions do not seem 
to us so revolutionary as they appeared to our fathers, but we rightly 
feel that to endorse the first two would be to destroy the very foun- 
dation of our modern civilization. We are so strongly convinced of 
the necessity of individual property, and of the sacred and ennobling 
character of the family, that we shrink instinctively from laying pro- 
fane hands upon either, or even from allowing a word to be breathed 
against their permanence. But we must remember that to an ancient 
Greek the family held a very subordinate place. 7s true life he 
sought in the discharge of affairs of State, the State being to him 
the arena on which all his best powers were deployed, as well as the 
instrument by which they were developed. We must also remem- 
ber that the doctrine of /azssez faire was quite foreign to him. The 
right of the people to compel the individual to do what was for the 
common weal was an unwritten law, and his only question was 
whether the measure of reform proposed was good for all or no. 
Moreover, Plato had before his eyes a State in which the purity and 
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manliness of an earlier time had been preserved by a constitution 
framed expressly with that end in view. In Sparta he saw an ap- 
proximation to his notion of what a State should be, for Sparta, re- 
ceiving its military organization from Lycurgus, had preserved it in 
large measure intact. Why, then, should not the same thing be done 
in a new Sparta of nobler type? Why might not Athens also take 
and keep the mould constructed for it by a philosophic lawgiver ? 
Let us ask, then, he thought, what is the perfect form of the State, 
that so we may be able to determine the sort of training our citizens 
should receive? Not that Plato was not eager to secure a perfect 
type of man, but to him it seemed impossible to have the perfect 
man by leaving things to take their course. The perfect man, by 
all means! but how shall you make a man perfect by leaving him to 
the lawless devices of his own unregenerate nature? We see what 
condition of things that has already brought us to, and the only way 
to mend it is by a complete, thorough, and comprehensive system 
of education. 

(2) What, then, is education? Two opposite ideas of education 
are familiar to us: that it consists in the acquisition of the knowl- 
edge required in one’s special vocation’ and for success in life; or 
that it consists in training all our faculties to their highest excellence. 
Neither of these views is that adopted by Plato. He has expressly 
told us what he thinks of the former. He insists indeed upon the 
importance of arithmetic and geometry to the soldier and the tac- 
tician ; but he says that a very moderate amount of knowledge is 
needed for such purposes, and that such a method of study is not 
one which tends to make a man truly educated. Plato has more 
sympathy with the second conception of education referred to; in 
fact, it is comprehended and absorbed in his own theory. The aim 
of education is, indeed, to develop all a man’s faculties, but such a 
development of himself cannot be separated from his education as a 
citizen. To train up a race of men of mere culture, valuing litera- 
ture and science and philosophy simply as an instrument for the pro- 
duction of a supple, nimble, or vigorous intellect, would not have 
seemed to Plato an end worthy to be achieved. The “‘ intellectual 
gymnastic’ point of view is altogether alien to his mode of thought. 
‘* What is the value,’”’ he would have said, ‘‘ of a kind of education 
that teaches a man to divorce the form from the matter, to value 
ability for its own sake, to pride himself on his own excellence of 
faculty? I wish to make perfect men, and by that J mean perfect 
citizens—men whose whole energies shall be devoted to the common 
good ; such men are not produced by a process of ‘ intellectual 
gymnastic.’’’ This view of education is also foreign to Plato, be- 
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cause it attaches, or seems to attach, no value to the object of 
thought, to the truth of things, but only to the condition of the sué- 
ject. But the discovery of truth was to Plato but another form of 
the doctrine that education seeks to produce the perfect man in the 
perfect, state. For how shall a man be a true citizen who cannot 
distinguish semblances from realities? A good citizen he cannot 
be, because he does not know in what good citizenship consists. 
To be indifferent to truth was to Plato to be a Sophist, and 
‘**Sophist’’’ was his bitterest term of reproach. The Sophist was 
indifferent to truth, and made a profession of teaching men how 
to make sham knowledge look as well as truth, and he even showed 
how little of the disinterested spirit of the true citizen he possessed 
by taking pay for destroying men’s natural love of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. Plato therefore refused to separate the 
discovery of truth from the training of the powers of man. That 
training best develops a man’s faculties which leads him by the 
best path, long and arduous though it may be, into the presence of 
Truth herself. Divorce education from the search for truth, and 
you corrupt the whole soul. For education is a turning not of the 
imagination alone, or the intellect alone, but of the whole soul to | 
the light. It must not be thought of as if it consisted in putting 
sight into the soul; the sight is there already, and the eye of the 
soul only needs its appropriate object to be full of seeing. The eye 
of the soul cannot be destroyed ; it remains an indefeasible posses- 
sion even of the clever scoundrel, who has lost the desire to behold 
the fair form of truth. What has lent countenance to the idea that 
Plato endorses the “‘ intellectual gymnastic’ theory of education is, 
that he rejects merely technical knowledge as no worthy aim. But 
his reason for rejecting this bread-and-butter doctrine is that it does 
not lead to the discovery of truth. The knowledge of particulars is 
no real knowledge ; true knowledge lies in ‘‘ seeing things clearly 
and seeing them whole.”’’ The little bit of knowledge which techni- 
cal education gives becomes untrue for the man who knows nothing 
else, because he does not see it as a part of a greater orb of knowl- 
edge comprehending the whole universe. True education must 
therefore take a man by the hand, and conduct him from particulars 
of sense to the forms of art, from art to science, and from science to 
philosophy, the last being, in Plato’s view, the comprehension of all 
things from the point of view of the Good or God, and therefore one 
with Theology. This leads us to ask, 

(3) What are the means by which the end aimed at in education 
is to be reached? By what process may our citizens be led to see 
Truth in her naked majesty? With this question the greater part 
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of the ‘*‘ Republic’’ is occupied. I can only give a hurried summary 
of the answer. The State is the individual man ‘‘ writ large,’’ and 
if we succeed in discovering the true nature of the former we may 
then reason back to the latter. Now in every State there must be a 
class engaged in producing the means of subsistence, a class whose 
duty it is to protect the State from invasion, and a class to attend 
to affairs of government. There are, in other words, the tradesman, 
the military man, and the statesman. And as the work which each 
has to do demands a special type of character, we may say that the 
peculiar virtue or excellence of the tradesman is obedience, of the 
military man courage, and of the statesman wisdom. Like State like 
man ; as the character of the State is determined by the character 
of the individuals who compose it, we must expect to find in the 
virtuous man the three qualities of obedience, courage, and wisdom. 
And so we do; a man of noble character has his sensuous nature in 
thorough control, and his courage is not less assured than his fore- 
sight or wisdom. As education seeks to make good citizens, it must 
be adapted to call into harmonious exercise the three virtues of self- 
restraint, courage, and wisdom. What sort of education will do 
that? We may take a hint, says Plato, from the education hitherto 
in vogue. A Greek youth received, like our own children, a double 
training, mental and physical. Besides the rudiments of knowledge 
he learned by heart a good deal of poetry, especially from the poems 
of Homer. Perhaps because so much of the poetry was originally 
sung or accompanied, all education in literature was called *‘ music.’’ 
Using the word in this sense, Plato says that the training of the 
youth must begin with ‘‘ music’’ and gymnastic. Now, “‘in all 
work,’’ says Plato, ‘‘the beginning is of the greatest importance, 
especially when we have to do with a young and tender creature, 
for then, more than at any other time, it receives the particular 
fashion and stamp which we wish to impress upon it... . What 
the child hears when it is young generally becomes fixed fast and 
indelibly in its mind.’’ The general principle is that we must teach 
children nothing that we should not wish them to retain when they 
are grown up. In particular, no poet in our State can be allowed to 
follow Homer in his misrepresentations of the divine. God is abso- 
lutely good and absolutely unchangeable ; He is not the author of 
evil, nor is He fickle and changeable. Poetry at the best is a 
‘‘ noble lie,’’ being based on no certain knowledge of the facts which 
it represents, but it is an ignoble lie when it is not true even to the 
ideal nature of things. What could be more corrupting to an unde- 
veloped mind than the “ lie in the soul,’’ which is the most irreme- 
diable of all lies, since it arises from absolute ignorance of the divine 
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nature. The representation of true moral ideas must also be en- 
joined on the poets, and we must have a censorship over them to 
secure obedience to what is enjoined. They must inculcate rever- 
ence for parents, as well as courage, truthfulness, and self-control, 
the main virtues of the good citizen. Dramatic poetry, and most of 
all comedy, must be excluded altogether, for nothing but harm can 
come of the representation of women scolding their husbands or 
railing against high heaven, or from pictures of bullies, cowards, 
drunkards, and madmen. Cana man “ put himself into the mould 
of inferior natures” without Iimself receiving ataint? Poetry must 
‘imitate what is right, and that only.”’ Its educational value lies 
solely in its appealing to the gentle side of man’s nature, to that 
faculty which in its highest form is wisdom, and so in preparing the 
way for science and philosophy. But it becomes an instrument of 
corruption when it not only represents truth in a sensuous form, 
but entirely distorts its true nature. The same remarks apply to 
painting, sculpture, and music. 

The function of gymnastic in education is not solely or even 
mainly to develop the body, but to train the mind. As the study 
of literature refines the mind, so gymnastic strengthens it. A one- 
sided education makes a boy either effeminate or brutal. Witness 
your professional athlete, who dozes away his life, and if he deviates 
a little from his accustomed diet falls sick. In our State gymnastic 
must be employed to make our young men able to bear fatigue, 
and to be courageous in spirit, so that in times of war they may 
make good soldiers. 

Before passing to the higher form of education complementary to 
music and gymnastic, I may remark that our respect for the compre- 
hensive character of Plato’s idea of education must be qualified by 
the admission that he makes no provision for the education of the 
working-class. This is a fatal blot in his theory, but it is one which 
was inseparable from the Greek conception of the State. Every 
Greek State, even when it called itself democratic, was aristocratic 
in the sense that it rested upon a broad substructure of slavery. As 
Tennyson, addressing Freedom, beautifully says : 

‘* For thou—when Athens reign’d and Rome, 
Thy glorious eyes were dimm’d with pain 


To mark in many a freeman’s home 
The slave, the scourge, the chain.” 


Plato’s problem was therefore much more simple than ours. He as- 
sumes that his citizens are free to devote themselves to intellectual 
pursuits, as they might very well be where all the menial offices 
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were discharged by a vast body of slaves. This fact made it possible 
for him to propound a theory of education which continued educa- 
tional training through the whole of a man’s life. 

Education in ‘‘ music’’ and gymnastic should last, he says, from 
early years to the age of twenty, and from twenty to thirty the citizen 
should devote himself to the study of science. In science are in- 
cluded arithmetic in its higher forms, plane and solid geometry, 
dynamics and acoustics, and during this period he must also be serv- 
ing his apprenticeship in military service and testing the courage of 
his convictions in the discharge of the ordinary duties of a citizen. 
Last of all comes the study of philosophy, which is to occupy him 
exclusively from his thirtieth to his thirty-fifth year. To appreciate 
properly Plato’s theory of education we must get some idea of what 
he means by philosophy. 

The first thing to be borne in mind is that philosophy in his view 
of it is not a species of intellectual curiosity ; it is not a mere doc- 
trine, but a life. Education and years are needed to “‘ bring the 
philosophic mind.’’ A second thing to be observed is that the ma- 
teriak with which philosophy as a theory of knowledge deals is not 
different from the material of ordinary knowledge and the special 
sciences ; its superiority lies not in the things from which it takes its 
start, but in the point of view from which it contemplates them, and 
the comprehensive glance which it is enabled to take by comparing 
together different branches of knowledge and viewing them all in 
the light of a single principle. There is, for example, a philosophi- 
cal and an unphilosophical way of regarding social problems. The 
ordinary citizen and especially the ordinary politician are compared 
by Plato, in his famous allegory at the beginning of the seventh 

ebook, to men living from childhood in a sort of underground den, 
having their necks and legs chained, so that they can only see the 
shadows cast on the inner wall by statuettes carried past the mouth of 
the cave. Such men naturally take the shadows of images for reali- 
ties, and they revile and persecute the man who has been able by 
prodigious efforts to wrench off his fetters, to go forth into the light, 
and to contemplate the sun and the stars and all the glory of the 
upper world. Nevertheless, we must compel those who have had 
the vision of reality to come back among their fellows ; necessity is 
laid upon them, and they must no longer live ‘‘in the heaven of 
ideas.’’ The salvation of a State will come only then, when the 
rulers of the people are genuine philosophers. Again, there is a phil- 
osophic and an unphilosophic way of studying the sciences. The 
mere mathematician, for example, cannot fully comprehend even 
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his own science. He is apt to confuse the visible lines and angles 
which he draws with the true nature of things, and he starts from 
hypotheses which he makes no attempt to trace back to their ulti- 
mate source. For all the mathematical relations by which the visible 
world is interpreted—number, extension, and motion—have their 
source ultimately in the divine reason, and the true nature of the 
sensible can only be understood completely by reference to the 
supersensible. Now it is the work of the philosopher to give an 
account of the hypotheses assumed in the special sciences, to “‘ purge 
and rekindle’ the mental vision, and so to produce a complete in- 
version or conversion of the ordinary method of regarding things. 
Science, as such, looks at things from the point of view of the parts, 
philosophy contemplates the parts in relation to the whole. Could 
philosophy complete its work there would lie before the mind of 
man a vision of all things in their connection and dependence on 
one another. Then we should be able to give the ‘‘ reason why’”’ 
each thing is what it is; we should be able to see not only that 
‘* not a worm is cloven in vain,’’ but ‘‘ why ”’ it is cloven ; we should 
know the ultimate form of human society ; we should, in short, be 
‘““as gods, knowing good and evil.’’ Plato is well aware that such 
a science is not in possession of any one. But, he would say, it is 
none the less important that we should keep the idea of it ever be- 
fore us, and strive to realize it. Hence the immense educational 
value of the study of philosophy. It enables a man to grasp the 
best that has been thought and done in the world. The man of phil- 
osophic mind is a ‘‘ spectator of all time and of all existence ;’’ he 
counts nothing foreign to him that has any bearing on human life— 
and all things bear on human life; he has a single eye to the dis- 
covery of truth, and he digs for it as for hidden treasure, never feel- 
ing satisfied until he has reduced things to a principle. - In ordinary 
discussions men fight for victory, not for truth ; they are content to 
persuade themselves and others by marshalling an array of high- 
sounding phrases, appealing to men’s prejudices and uncritical 
beliefs, or gaining a seeming victory by a smart turn of phrase. 
The philosopher, looking at all things ‘‘ under the form of eternity,’’ 
and seeing that ‘‘ our noisy years are moments in the eternal still- 
ness,’” has an insatiate desire for the comprehension of things as 
they really are. Trained for long years in the art of looking through 
the shows of sense and of ordinary life to the reality behind, he at 
last gets a well-defined outline of the fair form of Truth herself, and 
an approximately correct system of universal knowledge. He has 
no ready-made formule, but everything that he affirms he sees for 
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himself, and knows ‘‘ why”’ he affirms it. Hence, when asked to 
explain the ‘‘ reason why’’ he holds anything, he is able to give an 
intelligible and self-consistent answer. 

All this is for Plato summed up in saying that the philosopher has 
the ‘‘ beatific vision” of the Good. What does he mean by the 
Good? (1) Inthe first place, it means perfection of conduct. A man 
realizes his true nature, the nature which it is his chief end in life to 
attain, by training himself in every way to be a perfect citizen. And 
it is one of Plato’s charges against the ordinary undisciplined man of 
the world that he is not conscious of the true end of life, nor persist- 
ently follows up any end at all, but allows himself to be ‘‘ tossed to 
and fro by every wind of doctrine.’’ He has no firm grip of him- 
self, because he has no clear conception of what he is aiming at. 
Iiow can a man, he asks, order his life aright, if he has ‘‘ no clear 
pattern’’ of the Good in his soul? He is like a blind man who can 
get along well enough by feeling out the path which he‘has gone 
over before with his stick, but who is helpless in a new road, and is 
useless as a guide to anybody else. To be conscious of the Good, 
and in every act to seek it, to grow gradually toward the divine 
image, is the aim of the philosopher. (2) In the second place, the 
Good is the principle of unity in all things. To know the Good is 
therefore to apprehend things as a system of related elements all 
adapted to a single end. (3) Lastly, the Good is, in Plato’s idea, 
identified with God. For there is a Divine Intelligence, who may 
be called the ‘‘ maker and father of the universe,’’ whom it is ‘‘ hard 
to find out and impossible to declare to every one,’’ and who, being 
himself good and incapable of envy, eternally created the world in a 
form as nearly approaching perfection as its sensible matter will 
allow. Because the world isa ‘‘ sensuous symbol ”’ of the divine, 
and because the divine reason is immanent in it, art, morality, and 
science insensibly lead the mind in search of truth through lower 
forms of knowledge to the highest of all, the knowledge of the Good 
or God. A true system of education follows this natural course of 
development, and hence it is that it begins with simple stories 
for childhood, goes on to present types of noble character to boy- 
hood, represents all that is fair and beautiful to eye and ear for 
the elevation of youth, continues with the training of science in 
early manhood, and adds the close study of philosophy in the man 
who has reached the most vigorous period of his life. Then come 
fifteen years more of public service, extending from the age of 
thirty-five to the age of fifty, ‘‘in order that the man may not be 
behind others in experience,’’ and to test the strength of his prin- 
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ciples. Not till then is he to be made to “‘ turn the eye of his soul 
upward and look at the very Good itself, which is the universal 
source of light.’’ Then is he prepared to enter the other world, 
where his education must begin anew and go on for “ millennial 
periods.’’ So the Republic of Plato, itself a vision, passes away in a 
vision of the unseen world. 


JOHN WATSON. 
Kingston, Canada. 





II. 


UNION AND CO-OPERATION IN FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


T is now ten years since this subject engaged. the attention of the 
First General Council of the Alliance of Reformed Churches 
Holding the Presbyterian System, which was held at Edinburgh in 
July, 1877 ; and the object of this article is to trace the progress of 
the movement to its present conditions during the decade. From 
the beginning it has been regarded with increasing interest as one of 
the most important practical aims of the Alliance, and its history 
shows its strong hold upon each succeeding Council. It began with 
the unanimous adoption of the following resolution, contained in the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Missions : 

** That the Council, having regard to foreign mission work as an essential and urgent 
duty, needing to be much more earnestly prosecuted: by all Christian Churches, and in 
which it is of increasing importance that there should be the utmost attainable co-oper- 
ation among the Churches of this Alliance, appoint a Committee to collect and digest 
full information as to the fields at present occupied by them, their plans and modes of 
operation, with instructions to report the same to next General Council, together with 


any suggestions they may judge it wise to submit respecting the possibility of consoli- 
dating existing agencies, or preparing the way for co-operation in the future.”’ 


The wisdom of this cautious initiation of the subject was demon- 
strated in the elaborate and valuable reports made by the European 
and American sections of the Committee to the Second General 
Council at Philadelphia, in 1880. The most important portions of 
these reports were the collations of responses received from the vari- 
ous Missionary Boards, Committees, and other officials of the 
Churches uniting in the Alliance. The subject was also carefully dis- 
cussed in papers prepared for the Council, and presented by the vet- 
eran Senior Secretaries of the Boards of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Churches, North and South, the Rev. Drs. J. C. Lowrie 
and J. Leighton Wilson. But as the subject was comparatively 
new, and the reports were necessarily preliminary and tentative, the 
whole matter was again referred to two Committees, one represent- 
ing the United States and Canada, and the other ‘‘ Europe and 
other places not provided for,’’ with instructions to report to the 
next Council. Accordingly, a much more extensive and satisfactory 
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review of the question was made to the Third General Council, at 
Belfast, in 1884. These reports embraced responses from all of the 
Churches in Europe and seven of those in America that were ad- 
dressed by the Committees. They elicited a general and earnest 
desire for closer union, but differed'upon important points, such as 
the extent and nature of co-operation and the methods and agencies 
by which it may be practically secured. The grip of the subject 
upon the Council, the spirit of the written and spoken discussions, 
and the urgency of the main issue, with the evident progress toward 
it, resulted in the unanimous adoption, by a rising vote of the whole 
assembly, of an extended minute, recognizing with great rejoicing 
the expressions of earnest desire for as large a measure of union and 
co-operation as it may be found possible to obtain ; and appointing 
two Committees, consisting of fourteen European and thirteen 
American members, for considering and reporting on important 
topics brought out by the discussions, especially the constitution of 
Mission presbyteries, the relations of the Mission Churches to the 
Home Churches, the self-development and. self-government of Native 
Churches, etc. These Committees were also instructed ‘‘ to approach 
the various churches connected with the Alliance with the expres- 
sion of the Christian and brotherly regards of the Council, soliciting 
at the same time an early expression of their views and suggestions 
on these important topics.”’ 


The Committees appointed by the Council consisted of the following members : 

EuROPEAN.—Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, LL.D. (Convener), Edinburgh ; Rev. C. M. 
Grant, B.D., Dundee ; Rev. John Pagan, M.A., Bothwell ; Rev. Professor Thomas 
Smith, D.D., and Rev. James Buchanan, Edinburgh; Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, 
D.D., Dublin; Rev. J. Monro Gibson, D.D., London ; Rev. Josiah Thomas, M.A., 
Liverpool ; Rev. F. R. M. Wilson, Melbourne ; with the following Zilders : Colonel 
Young and Duncan McLaren, Jun., Esq., Edinburgh ; W. Young, Esq., Ballymena ; 
Hugh M. Matheson, Esq., London ; M. Baptiste Couve, Bordeaux. 

AMERICAN.—Rev. Everard Kemphall, D.D. (Convener), Elizabeth, N. J.; Rev. Wil- 
liam Irvin, D.D., Troy, N. Y. ; Rev. William J. R. Taylor, D.D., Newark, N. J. (Sec- 
retary); Rev. J. B. Dales, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. ; Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D., 
Collegeville, Pa. ; Rev. R. B. Welch, D.D., Auburn, N. Y.; Rev. E. H. Rutherford, 
D.D., Paris, Ky. ; Rev. William Junkin, D.D., Charleston, S. C. ; Rev. W. J. Darby, 
D.D., Evansville, Ind.; Rev. William Caven, D.D., Toronto, Canada. LZiders : James 
Croil, Esq., Montreal, Canada ; F. Wolcott Jackson, Esq., Newark, N. J. ; Truman P. 
Handy, Esq., Cleveland, O. 

As thus constituted, this double Committee represents all of the leading branches of 
the Reformed Churches of the Alliance, with some due preponderance to those which 
have the largest foreign missionary work in hand. With real sorrow we note the recent 
decease of the Rev. Dr. William Fleming Stevenson, of Dublin, whose departure leaves 
a vacancy in the European Section that cannot be easily filled. 


In obedience to these instructions the two Committees organized 
their work with the following results : 
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I. ACTION OF THE AMERICAN SECTION. 


A circular letter was issued July Ist, 1885, addressed to the vari- 
ous Boards and Committees of Foreign Missions, connected with 
the Alliance, requesting replies to the topics and inquiries suggested 
for consideration. The principal subjects are these : 


1. The urgent need of friendly co-operation by the Foreign Missionary Boards of all 
the Churches represented in the Alliance, in the location and conduct of Missions in 
separate or contiguous fields, in order to avoid conflict, to save expense, to promote 
Christian and Missionary unity, and to employ all the means and workers on each field 
to the best advantage. 

2. The importance of having but one united Ecclesiastical organization in each Mis- 
sion field of the family of Reformed Churches Holding the Presbyterian System, and the 
best way of accomplishing this result. 

3. The most effective means for promoting the self-support, self-extension, and self- 
government of Native Mission Churches. 

4. The nature, extent and working of the relation between the Native Churches and 
the Churches at home. Should it be organic and permanent, or voluntary and tempo- 
rary, existing only so long as may be required by the infancy and growth of Churches in 
the unevangelized nations, and until they can stand alone and take care of themselves ? 

5. The relation between the Missionaries and the Native Churches and Ecclesiastical 
bodies. Should the Missionaries be members of the local Church bodies, such as Pres- 
byteries, Classes, and Synods, on an equality with the native pastors? Or should they 
retain their membership in the Ecclesiastical bodies in the Home Churches, which sent 
them forth? Are the Missionaries to be regarded and commissioned as Apostolic 
Evangelists, whose office is, to occupy the opening fields, preach fhe Word, evangelize 
the people, plant and train Christian Churches, educate the young, prepare a native 
ministry, and do other foundation work which belongs chiefly to the formative stages of 
the Christian Church in Pagan, Semi-Christian and Moslem lands? It is evident that 
the decision of this question will practically decide that of the relation of Missionaries 
to the Native Churches, and the future growth and success of evangelistic work among 
the nations. 

6. Without transcending the limits assigned us, or interfering with the operations of 
other Missionary Societies and Boards of Churches not connected with the Alliance, we 
also suggest the expediency of kindly conferences with them upon subjects of common 
interest, for the purpose of furthering the spirit and habit of union and co-operation, 
wherever it is practicable, in ‘‘ the field,” which ‘‘ is the world.” 


The answers to these queries are the more satisfactory because 
they were the fruit of ample consideration, and they carry with them 
the weight of deliberate official declarations by the highest ecclesi- 
astical authorities on the basis of enlarged and varied Missionary ex- 
perience. In addition to these ecclesiastical testimonies, we have 
the explicit opinions and powerful pleadings of some of the most 
eminent Missionaries of different branches of the Church, and the 
still more effective results of actual co-operation in important Mis- 
sion fields. An ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory, but here 
the facts have already shaped the theory, and the logic of events is 
gradually but surely gompelling the Churches toward an organized 
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system of practical co-operation and organic Union. To fortify 
these statements, and as matter of record in the current history of 
the movement, the following testimonies are presented for compari- 
son and reference : 

I. Official Replies to the Inquiries of the American Section of the 
Committee on Co-operation on Foreign Missions. We quote freely 
and fully the deliverances on both sides of the question, that the 
whole matter may be candidly considered and preserved for future use. 


I, The Board of Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church report as follows : 

‘*t. There should be the most friendly and cordial co-operation by the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Boards of all the Churches represented in the Alliance, so as to avoid occupy- 
ing the same fields or having any apparent conflict of laborers or any unnecessary ex- 
penditure of Missionary effort or of money in the various fields. 

‘©2. We do not think that it would be best for the truth’s sake or promotive of interest 
in the Churches at home in the Foreign work, that there should be one united ecclesi- 
astical organization in each Mission field of the family of Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterian system. Our Church has certain distinctive principles. We think it 
as important for the sake of truth and the glory of God that they be taught and main- 
tained in foreign fields as athome. One united ecclesiastical organization in any field 
would render this impossible, and doing this would detract from the interest felt in the 
work by our people. 

‘© 3. We think that the most effective means for promoting the self-support, self-exten- 
sion, and self-government of Native Mission Churches is by teaching the truth, by 
organizing congregations and establishing Presbyteries and Synods, as is done in this 
country and other countries where the Presbyterian Church exists. 

‘*4, Our judgment is that the aim should be to have the Native Churches in each coun- 
try become self-supporting as soon as possible. When they are able to stand alone the 
Foreign Missionaries may be withdrawn. The question as to the continued connection 
of the Native Church, when self-supporting, with the Church at home, may be left to 
be determined by circumstances of contiguity, etc. 

‘*s5. The Missionaries, we think, should be members of the local Church bodies, such 
as Presbyteries, Classes, and Synods. In these Church Courts there should be entire 
equality between them and the native pastors. The money sent by the Churches at 
home for the general work should be controlled by a Missionary Association in each 
field, composed of the Foreign Missionaries alone. The Foreign Missionaries should 
act mainly as evangelists, preaching, teaching, organizing, and overseeing generally 
until the native ministers can do this work without their assistance. Then they may 
retire from the work and the field. 

‘©6. It may serve a good purpose for the Missionaries representing the Churches of the 
Alliance to hold Conferences with other Missionaries in contiguous fields ; and also for 
the Boards of these Churches to confer with other Boards and Societies in relation to 
the work in general, the occupying of fields, etc., so as to promote friendly feeling in 
the work, to have the benefit of a comparison of views, and to avoid, as far as possible, 


any apparent interference with each other or any seeming or real conflict in any of the 
Mission fields.”’ 


II. The General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
which met June, 1885, adopted the accompanying minute: 


‘*1, We believe union on the Foreign Mission field is desirable, and will cheerfully 
enter into whatever measures may seem best, looking to that end. Instead of trans- 
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ferring our differences to Mission lands we would gladly join our sister denominations 
in the plan of establishing one Presbyterian Church in each Mission field. 

‘*2. We regard it as very desirable, if not essential, to formulate a short and simple 
yet comprehensive creed, in harmony with and containing the essential doctrines held 
by the Churches composing the Alliance, the same to be used in ordaining native min- 
isters, elders, and deacons. A worthy example in this regard has already been exhib- 
ited by our brethren of the Churches in Scotland. : 

‘*3, The Foreign Mission work in the Church at home would be conducted in each 
denomination as at present, except as the union in the foreign field would naturally 
bring about a better understanding of each other’s methods, mutual correspondence 
and conference between Boards, together with a general feeling of sympathy and unity 
of action throughout the Churches, such as could not otherwise be secured. 

‘*4. In effecting the desired union, the principal practical point of difference would 
perhaps be in determining the relation of Foreign Missionaries to the Home Church. 
The Missionaries themselves, who know best the circumstances and needs of each field, 
are most competent to advise inthis matter. If the Home Churches will agree to submit 
this and kindred subjects first to the Missionaries themselves, we believe that they, 
through conferences among themselves, can speedily arrive at substantial agreement. 
Whatever the course pursued in the effort to bring about union, difficulties will arise, but 
we believe a wise adjustment lies in the line of policy here suggested. For illustration, 
we refer to the experience of the Presbyterian Church of England and the Reformed 
Church of the United States in China. In a matter of this kind it is safe to make 
mutual concessions and trust the providence of God.’’ 


III. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, at its last meeting, held in Augusta, Georgia, May, 
1886, unanimously adopted the following minute contained in the 
Report of its Standing Committee on Foreign Missions : 


‘‘It would leave this report incomplete, did we not acknowledge, with great thank- 
fulness to God, the evidences of His goodness in the indications of rapidly increasing 
initerest in the great matter of co-operation on Foreign Missionary work among the vari- 
ous branches of the Presbyterian Church in this and other countries. The position of 
our own Church has been very pronounced, and her practical suggestions have been 
Strongly presented in regard to this matter through the expressions of her Secretaries 
in communications to the Alliance of Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian Sys- 
tem. From the organ of the Alliance and other sources we learn that rapid progress is 
making in the public sentiment of our own and other Churches toward more wise and 
practical co-operation. We recognize these movements as most hopeful indications of 
large advances in Foreign Missionary success.”’ . 


The views above referred to are substantially these : | 

1. ‘‘ That it should be the aim of Presbyterian Missionaries that 
there shall be but one Presbyterian Church in China, one Presby- 
terian Church in Brazil, and so in every Mission field.’’ 

2. To effect this two methods are suggested : 

The first is the method adopted by the three Presbyterian Missions in Japan, where 
all the foreign and the native Presbyters are united in one Synod. 

The second is for the native Presbyters alone to form the Presbytery or Synod, while 
the foreign Presbyters, retaining their connection with their respective home Presby- 
teries, have only an advisory relation to the native Presbytery. All Presbyterian Mis- 


sionaries in the field would thus bring their native converts and native Presbyteries into 
one purely native Presbytery. 
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The Southern Presbyterian Church is not committed to any course of action in these 
matters ; yet the prevailing view in the Church here would favor the second method. 
We think that our Missionaries generally would prefer not to be amenable to a Presby- 
tery of which the majority might be natives. We have heard of a case in Indiain which 
a Presbytery was composed of two foreigners and three natives. One of the foreigners 
united the three natives with himself in deposing the other foreigner from the ministry. 
Afterward another Presbytery, in which foreigners had the majority, restored the 
brother who had been deposed. We would wish to avoid the risk of such difficulties. 
It might be said that in matters affecting ministerial character, the foreigner could re- 
main under the jurisdiction of his home Presbytery, and not be subject to mission Pres- 
bytery. But where two Presbyteries have jurisdiction over one man, it may not be 
always easy to define the line where the jurisdiction of one ends and the other begins ; 
and for the foreign Presbyter to have a control over the native Presbyter which the 
native cannot reciprocate, would be anomalous and contrary to that view of the parity 
of Presbyters which the Scriptures present. Then, too, we think that where two races 
are combined ina Presbytery, there is a tendency to divide on questions according to 
the line of race. 

It may be asked if the Foreign Missionaries are not united in a Presbytery, how will 
they ordain pastors, Evangelists, or Elders, in the first instance. The view held here is 
that all our Missionaries on the ground shall be regarded as an ecclesiastical commis- 
sion of the General Assembly, and in all ordinations shall act jointly. If there is but 
one Missionary in the field, the power of ordaining would, of course, be vested in him. 
After the formation of a Presbytery the whole matter of ordination would be in the 
hands of the native Presbyters. The Missionaries would commend the Churches “‘ to 
God and to the word of His grace, which is able to build them” up ; and when a Mis- 
sionary sat in the Presbytery, it would be as a corresponding member to advise. In 
questions about the distribution of the Foreign Missionary force in the field, the equip- 
ment or management of theological seminaries or colleges, and other things of this 
kind, all the Missionaries of the different Presbyterian Missions on the ground could 
confer and act together, under arrangements made by themselves, without affecting 
their original ecclesiastical relations. 


IV. The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, at its meeting held April 19th, 1886, 
refers to the Action of the General Assembly of 1879, as corrobo- 


rative of the subsequent views of the Belfast Council, in 1884, and 
quotes as follows : 


‘‘In regions occupied by the Board and by the Missions of other Presbyterian de- 
nominations. 

**1. Insuch regions Missionary Churches, Presbyteries, and Synods holding the same 
faith and order should be encouraged to enter into organic relations with each other for 
joint work in the common field. 

‘*2,. For purposes of representation, however, the ordained ministers, foreign and 
native, connected with the Board of Foreign Missions, if sufficient in number, shall, 
with an elder from each of their Churches, be regarded as a distinct Presbytery, entitled 
to appoint Commissioners to the General Assembly. 

‘** 3. In all organizations, constituted on this plan, it is understood that no allowance is 
to be given to any departure from the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Churches 
of Great Britain and America. 

‘*In regard to these principles, the Board of Foreign Missions express the judgment-— 

‘« First. That in countries jointly occupied by Missionary Boards and societies holding 
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the Presbyterian system, organic union upon a common ecclesiastical basis and under a 
common name is to be devoutly desired and sought. 

‘*Second. That the precise time for such union must of necessity be determined by the 
Missionaries on the ground ; but always in connection with the Board and the proper 
ecclesiastical bodies. Their dependence for support imposes on them the obligation to 
take no step of such importance without fullest conference with those who have sent 
them forth and are responsible to the Church at large tor which they act. 

‘* Finally, we recommend that the Board submit to the General Assembly the question 
whether in their judgment it is consistent with the Polity of our Church, and with the 
interests of the Missionary work that our Missionaries should be members of Union 
Presbyteries abroad, and at the same time members of Presbyteries at home.”’ 


Upon this reference, the General Assembly of 1886, at Minne- 
apolis, adopted an important minute, embracing, first, a most cordial 
expression of its sympathy with the ‘‘ growing and most encourag- 
ing tendency toward closer fellowship as Christians and Presby- 
terians,’” now represented in the ‘* Alliance of Reformed Churches 
holding the Presbyterian System ; believing it to be a token for 
good to all branches of our Church in this country, and having in 
it the wisely-guided promise of freer and more hearty intercom- 
munion between Churches now separate and of a more cordial co- 
operation in the work of Christian Missions at home and abroad.’’ 
The minute then says : 


‘Further, in order to give practical effect to its own earnest wish, thus freely de- 
clared, this General Assembly would respectfully represent to all the Churches in this 
country, now united in the Alliance of Reformed Churches Holding the Presbyterian 
System, that it is prepared to confer with them in any proper way, in reference to co- 
operation in the work of extending the faith and orders which we hold, and especially 
in regard to unity of effort and organization on the Mission fields abroad ; and the 
Assembly hereby directs its Stated Clerk to transmit a copy of this minute to the Chief 
Courts of these Churches for their consideration’”’ (Minutes, pp. 76, 77). 


V. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
adopted the following statements : 


‘* 1. That we recognize the urgent need of friendly co-operation by the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Boards of all the Churches represented in the Alliance, in the location and con- 
duct of missions in separate or contiguous fields, in order to avoid conflict, to save ex- 
pense, to promote Christian and missionary unity, and to employ all the means and 
workers on each field to the best advantage. 

‘* 2. That we recognize the importance of having but one ecclesiastical organization 
in each Mission field. The laborers in the field should be consulted, their opinions ob- 
tained, and the parent Churches should endeavor to give effect to the recommendations 
of the Missionaries upon the field. 

‘3, That the most effective means of promoting the self-support, self-extension, and 
self-government of Native Mission Churches is by the formation of Sessions and Pres- 
byteries as soon as possible, and the education of a native ministry. 

“4. That the relation between the Native Churches and the Churches at home 
should be voluntary and temporary, until the Church is fully established and self- 
sustaining. 

**5,. Respecting the relation between the Missionaries and the Native Churches and 
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ecclesiastical bodies, we would recommend that the Missionary be a member of the local 
Church body on an equality with the native pastors, and the Presbytery connected with 
the Home Church. 

‘*6, That we accept suggestions regarding the expediency of kindly conferences with 
other Missionary Societies and Boards upon subjects of common interest, for the pur- 
pose of furthering the spirit and habit of union and co-operation wherever it is practi- 
cable in the field, which is the world.”’ 


VI. The Reformed Church in America. The most elaborate 
and complete of all the papers elicited by the Committee’s circular 
is that of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America, which has been published in a separate pam- 
phlet ; and which led to the following action of the General Synod of 
that branch of the Church at its last meeting, in June, 1886, at New 
Brunswick, N. J. : 


“ Resolved, That the General Synod of the Reformed Church in America heartily ap- 
proves the stand taken by its Board of Foreign Missions, in their paper submitted for 
its judgment, on the important subjects of Union and Co-operation in Foreign Mis- 
sions ; of self-support and self-government in the Native Churches established ; and of 
Co-operation between Home Boards of different Churches in the selection and occu- 
pancy of contiguous fields in foreign lands ; and that this General Synod will be pre- 
pared to take the necessary legislation to give effect to the views of the Board, as occa- 
sion shall arise. 

** Resolved, That the Classis of Arcot be permitted and advised to initiate such meas- 
ures as shall tend to bind together the Churches of the Presbyterian polity in India. 

“* Resolved, That this Synod will endorse the union of the Classis of Arcot with such 
a Union Church of Christ in India, composed of those holding the Reformed faith and 
Presbyterian polity. 

“* Resolved, That the Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, D.D., be commissioned to present to 
such of the Presbyterian General Assemblies as he may be able to visit (in passing 
through Great Britain on his expected return to India in 1887) the fraternal greetings 
of this body, and to draw their attention to the unanimous action taken by this body in 
favor of Organic Union on Mission fields of those holding the Reformed faith with the 
Presbyterian polity, in the hope that similar permissive action may be taken by their 
respective bodies, authorizing their Missions in India to take part in such a Union.” 


The significance of the commission thus given to Dr. Chamberlain 
will be manifest from some passages of an address which he deliv- 
ered at the public meeting held under the direction of the American 
Section of the Committee on Co-operation, in the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York, January 12th, 1886, in which he made the ensu- 
ing statements : 


‘“* There are to-day in India, laboring side by side, representatives of thirteen different 
organizations of those holding the Reformed faith with the Presbyterian polity ; that is, 
thirteen different branches of the Presbyterian family, European and American. They 
number two hundred ordained ministers, foreign and native, with over five hundred 
Native ruling elders, and many thousands of communicants.’’ 


Then, after tracing on the map of India the scattered locations 
of these Missions in the great Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and 
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the Provinces, from the southern point of Ceylon to the gates of 
Afghanistan, and from the frontier of China to the Bay of Bengal, 
he said : 


‘* What splendid strategic points have these different regiments of the Presbyterian 
hosts already secured for a united attack upon the enemies of our one Lord ! 

‘*And yet, alas! they are not united ; they are not even, in some cases, working in 
harmony with one another. Judah vexes Ephraim, and Ephraim envies Judah. 

‘‘In one up-country station in India, which I have repeatedly visited, where one 
Mission could well do all the work, the representatives of two different branches of the 
Presbyterian family, both represented in the late Belfast Council, have been working in 
unseemly rivalry. Members of the one Church, publicly excommunicated after careful 
judicial process by its Ecclesiastical Courts, were received to the Lord’s Supper in the 
other without a question ; and rival,services were held in the same street, so near that 
the singing in the one sometimes prevented the congregation in the other from hearing 
the preaching of their own minister. I do not name the Churches. I do not formulate 
charges. It is not our province here to sit in judgment on such cases. I mention these 
facts, and I could cite others similar, solely to emphasize the urgent need there is of 
friendly co-operation by Boards at home in the location and conduct of their Missions— 
aye, the need of a united organization on each of the different Mission fields, in order to 
avoid conflict, to save expense, and to employ all the means and workers on each field 
to the best advantage, and to prevent scandal in the presence of the Heathen, and the 
wounding of the body of Christ. 

“« Were there but one united ecclesiastical organization on the Mission field mentioned 
above, the scandals and unholy rivalries I have adverted to could not occur, and the 
united forces of all could be brought to bear upon the common foe.” 


In reply to the question of the feasibility of such an organic union, 
Dr. Chamberlain proposed this scheme for grouping geographically 
the Missions of the Reformed Churches in India: 


‘‘ The Presbyteries of the Established Church and Free Church of Scotland in Bom- 
bay, the Presbytery of the Irish Presbyterian Church in Gujarat, the Mission of the 
Original Secession Church in the Central Provinces, and that of the Canada Presby- 
terian Church in Indore, with the Kolapore Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., might readily form the Synod of Bombay. 

‘*The Presbyteries of the Free Church and Established Church of Scotland in Cal- 
cutta, the Mission of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church in Assam, and that of 
the English Presbyterian Church in Bengal might form the Synod of Bengal. 

‘* The Presbyteries of the Established and Free Churches in Madras and the Classis of 
Arcot of the Reformed Church in America, with the few Dutch Reformed and Presby- 
terian Churches in Ceylon, might form the Synod of Madras. 

‘* The Presbyteries of Allahabad, Furruckabad, Lodiana, and Lahore of the Presby, 
terian Church, U.S.A., the Presbytery of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
America at Roorki, the Presbytery of Rajpootana of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, and Presbytery of Sealkote of the United Presbyterian Church of America, 
might form the Synod of North India. 

‘* Then these four synods, uniting, would form Zhe General Assembly of India—a vig- 
orous, homogeneous, enthusiastic Native ‘ Presbyterian Church of India.’” 


In regard to difficulties that might occur in working out the details 
of the plan, the speaker made certain suggestions which are in the 
line of the inquiries of the Committee. We quote his language on 
these important points : 
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‘¢ To allow of such organic union in India, as on any other Mission field, it would be 
necessary for the Home Churches each to loosen its hold on its Missions in things 
ecclesiastical, while retaining that control in matters financial. 

‘*The Missionaries appointed and sent out by the Home Boards would retain their 
connection with those Boards as their agents, just as now, being responsible to them for 
the management and expenditure of their funds. But the Native Churches, established 
by those Missionaries, should be set free to form an alliance with surrounding Churches 
of like faith and polity, forming Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assemblies, as God 
should give them growth. The Home Church courts would no longer be the supervis- 
ing bodies, the courts of appeal for the distant Native Churches they had planted. But 
their place would be taken by the Synods and Assemblies organized on the Mission 
fields, which would be within reach of appellants, and conversant with their languages 
and env ronment. 

‘*Some mistakes might be made by the infant Church. What child learns to walk 
without some tumbles? Did the infant Churches in Europe and America make no mis- 
takes? Yet they lived and grew. How is it possible, without autonomy, for the infant 
Church of Christ in Mission lands to grow into self-reliant, vigorous manhood ?”’ 


There is good evidence that the views of this enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful Missionary are fully shared and sustained by many of his 
eminent co-laborers in India and other Mission lands. And while 
there may be differences in relation to particulars and methods of 
doing the work, there is an ever-growing conviction of its necessity 
and practicability. Like all great experiments in Church and State, the 
very effort to accomplish it will suggest ways and means. Difficulties 
will inspire courage, prayer will call down ‘‘ the wisdom that is from 


above ;’’ and, above all, ‘‘ the zeal of the Lord of Hosts shall per- 
form it.’’ How it looks to the workers themselves may be known 
from these resolutions of Zhe International Missionary Union of 
America (an Association of all Foreign Missionaries from the United 
States and Canada, who are at home on furlough or permanently— 
averaging about one hundred members, sixty of whom were present 
at the last annual meeting at Thousand Islands Park) : 


“‘ 1. That we are earnestly in favor of Missionary union, courtesy, and co-operation 
in all Christian work among the Heathen, and of the organic union of Church families, 
and of federal union among all Missionary societies laboring in the same field. 

‘‘2. That we would recommend to and urge upon all the Home Churches and 
Boards the duty and expediency of authorizing and encouraging their Missionaries to 
follow this line of Missionary policy in the different fields, wherever it is possible.” 


II. ACTION OF THE EUROPEAN SECTION. 


Our brethren on the other side of the Atlantic have necessarily 
moved less rapidly but not less earnestly in their prosecution of the 
work assigned them by the Belfast Council. Their difficulties are 
greater, but by no means insuperable, and we shall expect wise deliv- 
erances from them to the London Council in 1888. Their latest and 
most decisive action was taken at a Conference of Representatives 
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of the Mission Boards of the Presbyterian Churches in the United 
Kingdom, which was held by invitation of the European Section, in 
College Building, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, October 6th, 1886. 
The special object of the Conference was to get the views of the 
various Churches upon this subject of Union and Co-operation. 
Eminent representatives were present from the Church of Scotland, 
the Free Church, the United Presbyterian Church, the Original 
Secession Church, the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church, the Pres- 
byterian Churches of England and of Ireland, with Missionaries from 
Bombay, Central India, Ahmedabad, and Amoy, China; and also 
members of the Committee of the Alliance. 

Dr. J. Murray Mitchell was the Convener, and Professor W. G. 
Blaikie, Secretary. After a full and friendly consideration of each 
of the points to which the Belfast Council requested the Committee 
to direct its attention, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, and ordered to be sent to the Mission Boards or Commit- 
tees of the various Churches, in the hope that they would submit 
them to their Foreign Missionaries and to the Supreme Courts of 
their respective Churches, and communicate the result to the Com- 
mittee in time for the preparation of a full report to the Council in 
1888 : 


‘*1. It is in the highest degree desirable that Mission Churches should be encouraged 
to become independent of the Home Churches—+.e., self supporting and self-governing 
—self-government naturally following upon self-support. 

‘*2. It is desirable that Churches organized under Presbyterian order, and holding the 
Reformed faith, should be placed under a Presbytery within territorial boundaries suit- 
able for effective government ; and that such Presbytery, wherever constituted, should, 
as far as practicable, include all the Presbyterian Churches within the bounds, by what- 
ever branches of the European or American Churches originated. 

‘<3. In theincipient stages of the Native Church, it is most desirable that the Foreign 
Missionaries should be associated with the Presbytery, either as advisers only, or as 
accessory members with votes. 

**4. It is undesirable that Presbyteries of Native Churches should be represented in 
Supreme Courts at home, the development and full organization of independent Native 
Churches being what is to be arrived at, whether these are founded by a single foreign 
Church or by two or more such Churches, 

** The Conference agreed to record their high satisfaction and their gratitude to God for 
the opportunity afforded to the representatives of so many Churches for conferring to- 
gether on important questions connected with the progress of the Gospel, and for the 
brotherly and Christian spirit which had marked all their deliberations.” 


III. These general movements in the Home Churches have been 
accompanied by some xotable cases OF ACTUAL UNIFICATION, which 
prove that ‘‘ where there is a will there is a way’’ to its accomplish- 
ment. The volumes of proceedings of the three General Councils of 
the Alliance furnish a large collection of facts and experiences on the 
subject which are worthy of careful study, for both sides of the ques- 
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tion. We can only refer briefly in this article to the well-known in- 
stances of practical union that have stood the tests of time and trial 
in the New Hebrides, Trinidad, South Africa, and especially at 
Amoy, China, between the Missions of the English Presbyterian 
Church and of the Reformed Church in America, which has been 
successfully maintained the last thirty years. The most notable 
recent illustrations of the working of the principle at the extremes of 
Missionary service have occurred in Central Africa and in Japan. 

When Henry M. Stanley, the explorer of the great valley of the 
Congo, published his memorable letter concerning that vast region 
as a Missionary field, the Scotch Presbyterian Mission, at Living- 
stonia, on Lake Nyassa, was first established, then the Church Mis- 
sionary Society settled its work at Lake Nyanza, and the London 
Missionary Society fixed its station on the shores of Lake Tangan- 
yika. But the geography and physical conditions of the country, 
the necessities of the workers and the work, their common temporal 
and spiritual interests, and the habits, ignorance and superstitions, 
wrongs and conflicts of the barbarous tribes and kingdoms into 
which they had gone, compelled the Societies and their Missionaries 
from the start to unite and work together for the one kingdom of 
heaven, whose banners they carried into the heart of the Dark Con- 
tinent. 

The latest phases of this heroic Mission work, which are already 
blazoned with the martyr spirit and victories of Bishop Hannington 
and the Native Christians, who ‘‘ loved not their lives unto the 
death,’’ make new arguments for a more complete and Jasting union 
of all the Cross-bearers among those savage peoples. The late Dr. 
Mullens only told the experience of Christian ages when he said, 
‘** Standing alone, every Missionary is a power in the world. United 
with his brethren, combining his service with theirs in any city or 
district of heathenism, his power and theirs is greatly increased. But 
with every band working in harmony with every other, who shall 
calculate the moral force with which such men press the truth of 
Christ ?”’ 

The ‘‘ United Church of Christ in Japan’’ presents the most 
remarkable modern instance on record of actual Union and Co- 
operation in Foreign Missions. Many were the apprehensions, 
misgivings, objections, and distrusts of the experiment which began 
with its formation. But, according to the most reliable recent reports 
of careful observers, this Union movement has already proved itself 
to be ‘‘ a complete success.”’ 

The Rev. H. Loomis, Agent of the American Bible Society, in a 
careful and extended review of the work, dated at Yokohama, De- 
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cember 15th, 1886, sums up the case under the following statements 
of results, which we condense for our readers. 

** The disadvantages of Union, if any, are not apparent, and yet to 
be developed.’’ ‘‘ There is a sense of loneliness in the largest Mis- 
sions in the face of such overwhelming odds’’ (referring to Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, Shintoism, Ronmanism, the Greek Church, and, 
most of all, infidelity on every hand), ‘‘ and it is the universal experi- 
ence of all Missionaries that, no matter what their name or creed, 
they are irresistibly drawn toward each other. Jt cs mostly the influ- 
ence and direction of the Christians at home which keeps up the sepa- 
ration on the field.’’ (The italics are ours.) 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE UNION have now been tested, and are 
as follows : 

1. Greater harmony in each Mission. 

2. Harmony with the native brethren. 

3. Economy of means, including educational agencies for both 
sexes, Christian literature, evangelistic and pastoral work, and the 
training of a native ministry, together with medical work at nearly 
all important stations. 

4. Economy of men by combination and consolidation of forces 
in all departments of service. 

5. Greater wisdom in the conduct of the work, securing the ex- 
perience of natives and foreigners in discussion of new and perplexing 
problems that attend progress in the field ; and also more union and 
uniformity among the Boards and Churches at home. 

6. This Union movement will accomplish the greatest and best 
results. 

On this subject we quote more at length: 


‘There is no possible reason for propagating on a foreign field those differences 
which are purely accidental at home, and which have no weight abroad. Any attempt to 
divide the native Christians for a mere name is wicked. The believers are still only a 
few in comparison with the great mass of heathen and infidels. They need all the in- 
fluence that is possible to make their example and teachings effective. A united body 
has a power in opposing evil and engaging in aggressive work that it is not possible for 
the same individuals to separately exert. The advantage of this union is already recog- 
nized by the Government, and it meets with favor because it tends to national unity and 
strength. Menof the world see and recognize in the combined forces of Christians a con- 
quering force, and it meets with attention and respect that would not otherwise be given. 

‘* There are now Christians to be found in all parts of Japan. Itis important that they 
be cared for and as fast and as far as possible gathered into Churches. That each Mis- 
sion can care for all its scattered flock is utterly impossible. But a combination of Mis- 
sions renders this far more feasible and, of course, helpful to the cause in which all are 
alike interested. 

** As an example, one Mission is now established at Kochi, and is placing there all its 
strength. Another will probably do the same at Sendai. A third occupies another and 
a particularly isolated field. 
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‘* And yet by the Union plan each of these small Missions has the same advantages as 
the others. Wherein they are deficient they can depend upon and do receive aid from 
the rest. Each supplements the other, and this renders the whole complete. As con- 
verts multiply and scatter from place to place they more readily find a home, and the 
whole body of workers are benefited by it. Such a system has every advantage, and 
has enjoyed God's richest blessing. Whatever else may come, the future Church of 
Christ in Japan, can never be divided on the same lines that exist in the home lands. 
It has flourished in the past, and the outlook to-day is brighter than ever. The spirit of 
unity has spread and prevails very largely among the Christians of all names and 
creeds. Many desire that the divisions may be still more lessened, and efforts are being 
made tothatend. That all shall be one in name and creed is not advocated, or is it 
possible, and yet we rejoice that we witness here in spirit that unity for which our 
Saviour prayed.” 


CONCLUSIONS. 


From this collation of official deliverances on the subject, it ap- 
pears : 

1. That there is a unanimous verdict of all the Ecclesiastical bodies 
and Missionary Boards and Conferences in favor of the most friendly 
and cordial CO-OPERATION of the Churches at home and the Missfons 
abroad, so as to avoid conflict of fields, laborers, and operations, 
and any needless expenditure of effort and money on the several 
fields. 

2. For the establishment and maintenance of SEPARATE ECCLESI- 


ASTICAL ORGANIZATIONS in each Mission field, as in the Home 
Churches, only one positive declaration has been made, that of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. 


3. For ORGANIC UNION at the earliest practicable period—z.e., 
for one independent, national Church in each great Mission field, a// 
of the representative bodies in the United States, Canada, and in 
Europe, that have responded affirmatively to the Committees of the 
Alliance, excepting the United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. 

4. As to MINOR QUESTIONS, such as the relations of the Foreign 
Missionaries to the Home Churches and to the Native Churches ; 
the relation of the Native Churches to the Home Churches ; the time 
and methods of separate independent organization ; the measure of 
attainment of self-support and self-government requisite to indepen- 
dency of Mission Churches, etc., the general conclusion is that these 
questions can be best determined by the Missionaries in each field 
and the sustaining boards of the Churches at home. 

5. As means toward both Co-operation and Organic Union, there 
is a common desire for more frequent and stated conferences of Mis- 
sionaries, and Missionary secretaries and boards and local and general 
conventions of the Christian people of the Churches at home, to- 
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gether with careful public discussions in the religious press and on 
the platform are suggested. 

It is manifest, therefore, that this first decade of discussion of the 
great Missionary problem has made wise, cautious, and actual prog- 
ress toward its final solution. Large gains have been secured by 
the candor and friendliness of its consideration and the evident desire 
and endeavors for some closer unity and co-operation. Careful 
measurements of the ecclesiastical and evangelistic polygon have 
been taken by men of experience and power. We know its many 
bearings better than before. The principle of Union is immanent in 
the Missionary system, and is making new channels for its outflow. 
As a rule, it appears that Missionaries and native Christians are far 
ahead of the ministry and Churches at home, in the actual develop- 
ment of that genuine and visible unity for which Christ prayed. 
There is a strong and general conviction that it would be a calamity 
to propagate and prolongin Mission lands the ecclesiastical divisions 
of Christian Churches in America and Europe. Objections that were 
made at the outset of the movement have gradually vanished or 
have been materially weakened in the course of discussion and by 
the facts of experience in cases of actual unity. It is no longer 
‘‘premature,’’ nor ‘‘ impracticable,’ nor. ‘‘ unsafe,’’ nor does it 
lessen the interest of American and European Christians, nor loosen 
their ties to the Missions and Native Churches in China and Japan 
and elsewhere, that have practically demonstrated the feasibility of 
the work. Distrust of native pastors and elders, fears of failure, 
theories of ecclesiastical government and denominational polities, 
and some old ways of conducting Missions have slowly but certainly 
given place to more generous views and larger plans in the irresis- 
tible progress of modern Evangelization. Eventhe venerable creeds 
of Evangelical Christendom, which grew out of ages of controversy 
and at critical eras of Church history, have been reduced to their 
simplest elementary scriptural forms for the native believers and 
infant Churches. Thus the theory and the facts of the case agree. 
Wherever it has been attempted this system of Union and Co-oper- 
ation has succeeded in proportion to the wisdom, fidelity, and ear- 
nestness with which it has been started and carried out. _Sectarian 
differences fade away in the solar light and heat of ‘‘ the common 
faith.’” The opening of new fields; the breaking down of old bar- 
riers ; increasing facilities of travel and intercourse with the peoples ; 
the civil and religious liberties secured by international treaties ; the 
protection given by heathen governments, as in the recent remark- 
able decrees of the Emperor of China; the mighty pressure of Divine 
Providence, and the desperate efforts of pagan priesthoods and mod- 
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ern unbelief, and.semi-Christian and Moslem hierarchies to keep 
their fields—all these and other contemporary oppositions demon- 
strate the absolute necessity of the utmost possible Organic Union 
between all branches of the One Holy Catholic Church that affiliate 
enough in doctrine and polity to secure it, and for hearty co-opera- 
tion of all Christian Missionaries and Churches that cannot yet come 
into closer union. Feeling this urgent need, monthly meetings of 
Missionaries of various societies in Europe and America have been 
held for years past in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay for conference 
and prayer ; and larger conferences and conventions have been occa- 
sionally held in great evangelistic centres, as at Allahabad and Ban- 
galore, in India, and elsewhere. 

The latest official word from India on the subject is contained in 
the Proceedings of the Fourth Council of the Presbyterian Alliance, 
held at Bombay, December 15th and 16th, 1886. After an address 
by the Moderator, the Rev. Dr. William W. Scudder, of the Arcot 
Mission of the Reformed Church in America, in which he advocated 
co-operation with a view to ultimate organic union, the Alliance 
voted, by a majority, ‘‘ that it is in the highest degree desirable that 
Mission Churches should be encouraged to become independent of 
the Home Churches—z.e., self-supporting and self-governing.’’ Steps 
were taken toward carrying out this recommendation among the 
Presbyterians in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Sealkote. And the 
following resolution was also unanimously adopted : 

‘“ That the Indian Presbyterian Alliance, having considered the 
question of the co-operation of the various Evangelical Churches hold- 
ing the Presbyterian form of government and Reformed doctrine, re- 
solve that it is highly inexpedient that there should be the intrusion 
of one of the Evangelical bodies into a field already occupied by an- 
other ; and that the Pan-Presbyterian Council be requested to take 
such steps as may seem expedient to prevent this intrusion in all 
cases of the future extension of Missionary work. That a copy of 
this resolution be sent to all the Evangelical Churches represented 
in Mission work in India.”’ 

In London the Secretaries of the Evangelical Missionary Soci- 
eties also meet every month for information, consultation, prayer and 
praise, and practical co-operation. Might not the officers of our Mis- 
sionary agencies in New Yorkand other American cities hold similar 
stated conferences with mutual profit to themselves and to the 
Churches at home and the Missions under their care? Would not 
such fraternal unity in official counsels be likely to produce greater 
unity in Home Mission work and in all inter-denominational rela- 
tions and movements? As the Missionaries in foreign lands pray, 
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and plan, and teach, and preach, and make long tours, and work to- 
gether in many other ways, may not the same spirit and service bind 
together, in the bonds of Christian fellowship and Evangelistic works, 
hundreds and thousands of Christian ministers and Church officers 
at home who are now comparatively strangers to each other ? 

Certain it is that the discussions and reports of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian System and the results 
now attained cannot be safely ignored nor pushed aside by the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Assemblies and Synods that have already 
made their solemn declarations of approval, both as to the main 
principle and its applications to specificcases. This family of Chris- 
tian Churches is fairly committed to the cause, and it remains only 
to carry it forward to its proper ends in wisdom and in faith. 

If this movement of the Reformed Churches holding the Presby- 
terian System shall succeed, with the blessing of the Lord, it will 
probably lead to larger combinations with the Missions of other 
Evangelical Churches. In a note to his address, from which we have 
quoted above, Dr. Chamberlain suggests this extension of the sys- 
tem of Union and Co-operation : 


‘Our further aim is that on each Mission field all of the Churches of the same faith 
and polity shall first organically unite, forming, say,.one Presbyterian Church in India, 
one Methodist, one Baptist, one Lutheran, one Congregational, one Episcopalian, and 
then form a Federal Union of all these, with periodical congresses, or councils, that 
shall work in increasing harmony, until at length, in God’s good time, led by our One 
Master, we may be able, in the premillennial future, all to unite and have one self-gov- 
erning, self-supporting, self-propagating National ‘ Church of Christ in India,’ as 
prayed our Glorious Leader—‘ that they all may be one, that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent me.’”’ 


And we ask further: If one great National Church for India, why 
not one like it in every nation and kingdom throughout the world ? 

Is it too much to expect, as the outgrowth of the work itself, that 
the next: great GEcumenical Council of the Christian Church may be 
held before the close of this nineteenth century at some great 
world centre like London, Rome, Constantinople, or New York, 
not to settle theological controversies nor to make new creeds, but 
to plan, and pray, and work forthe evangelization of the world upon 
a scale of means and measures and unification such as has not been 
seen since the days of the Apostles ? 


WILLIAM J. R. TAYLOR. 
Newark, N. J. 





ITI. 


SIMON FISH AND HIS “SUPPLICATION.” 


O chapter of ecclesiastical history repays perusal with larger in- 

terest than that which records the rise, progress, and decline of 
monasticism. That it originated in a sincere desire on the part of 
individuals to realize the supreme blessedness of the Christian life 
is undeniable. ‘That it came, by a very natural process, to represent 
the worst developments of human nature is also undeniable. In 
its inception it was a protest against the social corruption of a de- 
praved Grzeco-Roman civilization. In its full expansion it was a 
vast organized evil that threatened the destruction of the Church, 
whose interests it had originally sought to conserve. It is true, as 
Dean Milman declared,* that, at certain times and in certain places, 
it proved itself ‘‘ the guardian of learning, the author of civilization, 
the propagator of humble and peaceful religion.’’ It is true, that it 


‘ promoted the downfall of heathenism and the victory of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire and among the barbarians. It stood as a warning against the worldliness, friv- 
olity, and immorality of the great cities and a mighty call to repentance and conver- 
sion. ... It was toinvalids a hospital for the cure of moral diseases, and, at the same 
time, to healthy and vigorous enthusiasts an arena for the exercise of heroic virtue. 
. .. It showed hospitality to the wayfaring and liberality to the poor and needy. It 
was an excellent school of meditation, self-discipline, and spiritual exercise. ... It 
was a prolific seminary of the clergy, and gave the Church many of her most eminent 
bishops and popes. . . . Monasticism, at least in the West, promoted the cultivation 
of the soil and the education of the people, and, by its industrious transcriptions of the 
Bible, the works of the Church fathers and the ancient classics, earned for itself, before 
the Reformation, much of the credit of the modern civilization of Europe.’’+ 


All this is true ; but it is also true that with the multiplication of 
orders and the increase of temporal wealth there was a correspond- 
ing development of ignorance and vice. Again and again did con- 
secrated men recognize the need of a reformation in the system and 
endeavor to restore it to its earlier purity. Benedict of Nursia, in 
the sixth century, sought to check the increasing corruption among 
the monks by introducing ‘‘ a severer discipline and spirit of order,’’ 
to use Neander’s words. His effort succeeded in awaking such an 


* History of Christianity, p. 432. 
+ Schaff’s History of the Christian Church, vol. iii., pp. 175, 176. 
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interest in the monastic life, that to enter a monastery came to be 
regarded as identical with conversion, and to live in a monastery, 
identical with religion. After him, in the work of monastic reform, 
came Benedict of Aniane, in the eighth century, and Berno of Clugny, 
with his successor, St. Odo, in the tenth. But these spasmodic at- 
tempts at improvement proved unavailing. With the opening of 
the thirteenth century we find the Church forced, for its own protec- 
tion, to forbid the extension of monastic power, the establishment of 
new orders. A letter written by Arnulf, Bishop of Lisieux, to Pope 
Alexander III., begging for the dissolution of the Benedictine abbey 
of Grostain, on the ground of the moral chaos there reigning, dis- 
closes sufficient reason for Innocent’s prohibition in 1215, since the 
condition of things described by him was by no means confined to 
the abbey mentioned. He tells of the utter absence of charity and 
hospitality ; of frequent and shameful brawls; of deliberate mur- 
ders ; of namelessvices. The testimony from within as from with- 
out the Church all tends to confirm the concise assertion of Dr. 
Mosheim,* that the orders ‘‘ were incapable of contributing in any 
respect to promote the true interests of the Church, and abandoned 
themselves, without shame or remorse, to all manner of crimes.’’ 
Perhaps none of the reformatory movements of preceding centuries 
could equal in importance those which were inaugurated under 
Francis Bernardone of Assisi and Dominic Guzman of Osma, in the 
early years of the thirteenth century, and which culminated in the 
establishment of the two great Mendicant Orders of Franciscans and 
Dominicans. There is no need, in this connection, that we should 
discuss the characteristics either of the sects or of their founders. 
Suffice to say that the Franciscans represented an effort to reform 
the morals of the Church by reintroducing the external characteris- 
tics of the apostolic life, while the Dominicans sought to restore to 
its original simplicity and purity the creed of the Church. The 
antagonism of the latter order to heresy afterward came to be exer- 
cised toward heretics. In 1533 the sacred trust of the Inquisition 
was committed to them by the pope. Their management of it war- 
ranted the popular derivation of their name, Domznzcanes, the dogs 
of the Lord. In their early history the two orders borrowed freely 
from one another whatever methods of work or modes of life seemed 
best adapted to secure the result at which both aimed. The Fran- 
ciscans adopted the Dominican system of itinerancy ; the Dominicans 
the Franciscan habit of .mendicancy. Together they constituted 
‘* the very soul of the hierarchy, the engines of the state. the secre 





* Ecclesiastical History, vol. iii., p. 186 (Am. ed. 1811). 
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spring of all the motions of the one and of the other, and the authors 
and directors of every great and important event both in the re- 
ligious and political world.’”’ They were received with open arms in 
every portion of the Christian world. ‘‘ Bishop Grostéte, intolerant 
of monks as he was, could greet the first coming of the friars into 
England with words like these, ‘ The people that walked in dark- 
ness have seen a great light.” Some thought themselves able to 
distinguish in Francis and Dominic 

‘*the two anointed ones that stand by the Lord of the whole earth (Zech. iv. 11-14) ; 
they were hailed as the two forerunners of Christ’s second coming, who should go be- 
fore him in the spirit and power of Enoch and Elijah, each, indeed, having his own 
peculiar glory, the one to find his place in the order of the Seraphim, who love most ; 
the other in that of the Cherubim, who know most; Francis, so Dante describes him 


an Ardor, inflaming the world with the fire of divine love ; Dominic, a Splendor, caus- 
ing the light of the glory of God to shine over all the earth.’’* 


But the popularity of the orders became their ruin. They con- 
tinued to assume their vows of poverty while wealth was pouring 
into their coffers. ‘*‘ Mendicant’’ became a name which, save asa 
satire, was without significance. Concern for the salvation of souls 
sank to a minimum of indifference ; while professed indifference to 
the gratification of the body rose toa maximum of concern. They 
came to be the objects of the jealous hatred of existing orders and 
each other's rivals. The evils against which they had stood at the 
first as an organized protest came to be their own most marked 
characteristics. Nicolas de Clamenges, rector of the University of 
Paris, better known as ‘*‘ Doctor Theologus,’’ wrote in the earlier 
part of the fifteenth century a treatise, entitled De Corrupto Ecclesie 
Statu, which gives a most appallipg picture of the existing condition 
of the Mendicant Orders. 

The closing years of the fourteenth century saw.in England a 
movement under way that was to issue finally in the mighty 
Reformation of a century and a half later. Its inaugurator was a 
man of distinguished parts and devoted character, John Wiclif, der 
Spitsige, as Luther afterward, rather maliciously, named him. The 
nature of our subject necessarily limits us to the briefest of allusions 
to himself and his labors. Let it suffice, therefore, to say, that in 
addition to his great work of reawakening the spirit of patriotic de- 
votion in his countrymen ; in addition to his greater work of assist- 
ing, as an educator, in developing the intellectual resources of Eng- 
land ; in addition to his greatest work of turning the Bible of Jerome 
into the language of the people, a language for whose permanent 
purity, simplicity, and dignity the English-speaking race is largely 


* Trench, Medieval Church History, p. 236. 
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indebted to him—Wiclif organized an evangelistic movement which 
had much to do with the laying of the foundation upon which the 
events of the sixteenth century were built up. That England was 
ready for this movement we have little reason to doubt. Already 
satirists and rhymesters had given expression to the widespread con- 
victions of the people at large, in words more conspicuous for their 
boldness than for the literary excellence of their arrangement or the 
moral elevation of their suggestions. In his Vision Concerning 
Piers Ploughman, Langlande was voicing the growing indignation of 
the people against the rapacity of the favorite sons of Rome, al- 
though, as Mr. Marsh suggests, he was as yet far from possessing 
the courage which enabled Wiclif to face the consequences of an 
open rupture with the papacy. Still he did not mince his words 
when dealing with the notorious “‘ coveitise’’ of the friars. And at 
a later date, when penning Zhe Creed of Piers Ploughman—if, in- 
deed, that work was of his production—his previous timidity passed 
away, and he employed the full energy of his satire to kindle and 
feed the fires of public indignation against the vices of monks and 
friars. Dan Chaucer also, by his matchless contrasts, was helping 
on the popular movement. His ‘‘Somonour’’ and ‘* Pardoner,” 
placed side by side with his “‘ Poore Personne of a Toun,’’ charac- 
ters undoubtedly drawn from life, disclosed qualities which, by the 
association he gave them, must have appeared more than ever loath- 
some. Chaucer lived to see Lollardry in possession of one half of 
the realm. But the last year of his life, which was also the last of 
the century, saw the Plantagenet Richard II. superseded by the 
Lancastrian Henry IV., among the first of whose acts after his 
ascent to the throne was the notorious declaration De comburendo 
hereticos, Church and state combined to fight faith with fire. De- 
voted men and women passed in chariots of flame to glory. Asa 
name, ‘‘ Lollard’’ was burned out of English history, but the 
principles of Lollardry continued. For a whole century watchful 
eyes might have detected group after group of faithful ones, to 
whom the Word of God was the light of life, gathering secretly in 
lowly cottages of the country and secluded places of the city for 
social worship and mutual instruction. And when, in the opening 
years of the sixteenth century, the light of a new day was to be seen 
tinging the skies in the east, it was among the ranks of the descend- 
ants of these saints that the Christian Brotherhood arose, those 
‘* Paladins of the Reformation.’’ William Tyndale, whom Mr. 
Marsh has called ‘‘ merely a full-grown Wycliffe,’’ found that a cen- 
tury and more of his predecessor’s influence had been eminently 
helpful as a preparation for the work which he was called upon to 
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do. The Bibles sent over by him from the continent found eager 
purchasers among those who had already been taught something of 
the preciousness of a personal acquaintance with the written Word. 

Meanwhile, as a consequence of Henry’s removal of the check 
upon their reformation, the Monastic and Mendicant Orders had 
gone from bad to worse, until they had passed the point where re- 
form was a possibility. The fact that no obedience was acknowl- 
edged to any save the superiors of their various orders, most of 
whom resided abroad, or else to the pope himself, rendered impos- 
sible any regular system of visitation. 

“ The foreign superiors, who were forbidden by statute to receive for their services 
more than certain limited and reasonable fees, would not undertake a gratuitous labor ; 
and their visitation, attempted with imperfect powers by the English archbishops, could 
be resisted successfully under pleas of exemption and obedience to the rules of the 
orders. Thus the abbeys had gone their way, careless of the gathering indignation with 


which they were regarded by the people and believing that in their position they held a 
sacred shield which would protect them forever.’’ * 


In 1489 Archbishop Morton secured from Innocent VIII. a com- 
mission for investigating the conduct of the regular clergy of Eng- 
land. A visitation of the Abbey of St. Albans resulted in the most re- 
volting of disclosures ; and yet nothing whatever was done to remedy 
the evils made public by this visitation, save that a gentle reprimand 


was given the abbot, who seems to have been in the forefront of the 
offenders. In 1511 Archbishop Warham attempted another visita- 
tion, with the same result. Wolsey’s visitation in 1523 ended simi- 
larly. But each of these visitations served the purpose of calling the 
attention of the people to the fact that the evils were becoming 
more and more flagrant ; and when the popular outbreak came, as 
it did come, very shortly thereafter, it did not stop its salutary work 
until every trace of the evils of monasticism was completely obliter- 
ated from the national life of England. 

The part played by Simon Fish in bringing about this much-to- 
be-desired result was by no means an insignificant one. And yet it 
is doubtful whether his name is familiar even to many of the readers 
of the ecclesiastical history of England. The majority of our 
modern cyclopedias may be carefully searched without affording the 
slightest information as to who he was or what he did. The brief- 
est of mention is allowed him by any English historian, and then 
only when the history bears with special emphasis upon the time 
in which he lived. It is with the desire, so far as it lies in our power, 
to do justice to his memory, and with the hope that the study will 
not be altogether without interest to our readers, that we present 





* Froude, History of England, ch. x. 
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the results of our investigations concerning the man and _ his 
work, 

Of the early life of Fish we know absolutely nothing, save that, 
according to the statement of Antony 4 Wood in his Athene Ox- 
onienses, he was born in Kent, and ‘‘ after he had been instructed in 
academical learning he retired to Gray’s Inn, in Holbourn, to obtain 
knowledge in the municipal law.’’ Our main information must, 
however, be sought for in the pages of Foxe, the martyrologist, and 
even his statements need most careful investigation and revision. 
According to him, Fish made his appearance at Gray’s Inn in 1525. 
During the first year of his residence there a ‘‘ M. Roo or Roe,”’ of 
the same inn, “‘ made a certain play or interlude in which was mat- 
ter against Wolsey.’’ In the rendering of it no one could be found 
sufficiently bold to act the part touching upon the character of the 
Lord Cardinal save young Fish ; and some informant having made 
known the fact, the very night of the performance Wolsey attempted 
the arrest of the rash and inexperienced actor. He ‘* was compelled 
of force,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘to voyde his owne house and so 
fled ouer the Sea vnto Tyndall.’’ ; 

Among the writings of this great reformer one passage occurs 
which has occasioned considerable perplexity to his readers and 
elicited various interpretations from his commentators. We are 
constrained to believe that it bears in a very interesting way upon 
the subject in hand, and introduce it at this juncture because con- 
vinced that it is of value as testimony confirmatory of that of Foxe. 


It will be found in the preface to The Parable of the Wicked Mam- 
mon, and reads as follows : 


** Whyle I abode a faythful companyon which now hath taken an other vyage vpon 
him | to preach Christ where (I suppose) he was neuer yet preached (God which put in 
his herte thyther to goo sende his sprite with him | comforte him and bringe his pur- 
pose to good effecte) one William Roye a man somewhat crafty when he cometh vnto 


new acquayntance and before he be thorow knowen and namely when all is spent | came 
vnto me and offered his helpe.” 


The question as to who may have been intended by the ‘“‘ faythful 
companyon’”’ has been answered variously by different commentators. 
But we have never seen even a hint that circumstances all point to 
Simon Fish as the man. The Parable of the Wicked Mammon was 
*‘ finished at Marburg, 8th May, 1528.’’ From language used in its 
preface with reference to the coming of Jerome (William) Barlow 
—‘‘a yere after that (the departure of Roye) and now xii. monethes 
before the pryntinge of this worke’’—we are enabled to conclude 
with certainty that the time at which Tyndale was “‘ abiding a fayth- 


ful companyon’’ must have been in the spring or early summer of 
27 
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1525, a date coincident with that of the departure of Fish for the 
continent. Furthermore the duration of the ‘‘ companionship,”’ as 
given by Tyndale, is identical in its extent with the absence of Fish 
from England, as recorded by Foxe, which certainly tends to con- 
firm our conjecture. 

It was in all probability while with Tyndale on the continent that 
Fish published, if he did not also write, his Supplication, although 
its circulation was delayed until a considerably later date. Upon 
the title-page of the Supplication of the Poor Commons, published in 
1546, it is said that The Supplication of the Beggars ‘‘ was compyled 
by Simon Fysshe anno MCCCCCXXIV.”"* Foxe, however, gives 
1527 as the probable date of itscomposition. The latest authorities, 
Mr. Edwin Arber, and after him Mr. Frederick J. Furnivall, assign 
its publication to the latter part of 1528 or the earlier part of 1520. 
These apparent variations in chronology will confuse us unless we 
keep in mind the fact that the composition or ‘‘ compilation,’’ the 
publication and the circulation represent three separate and distinct 
dates. That the Supplication was written prior to August, 1526, 
there is internal evidence to prove. Sir Thomas More, in his Sup- 
plication of the Poor Souls in Purgatory, alludes to the fact that Fish 
valued the angel at 6s. 8d., proving that he was ignorant of ‘‘ the 
new valuacyon ; for he ranne awaye before the valuacyon changed.’’ 
The noble was increased in value to 7s. 4d. in August and 7s. 6d. 
in November, 1526.t We may therefore conclude the writing to 
have taken place in all probability some time in 1525. The publica- 
tion, or ‘‘ making,” of the tract was probably early in 1527, the date 
given by Foxe. It is not impossible that Fish, whose return home 
is to be set downas in this same year, brought with him copies of his 
work to his hiding-place in Whitefriars,} and distributed them thence 
among certain trusted friends. It seems certain that at least two 
copies found their way to the hands of the King during the ensuing 
year. The first of these was brought to his attention by the future 
Queen, Anne Boleyn. Foxe tells the story in detail, and is respon- 
sible for the assertion that Henry became deeply interested in the 
author of the book and subsequently came to entertain for him most 
friendly sentiments. 

Méanwhile, however, Wolsey had been forced to deliver up the 
great seal, and it had been entrusted to the keeping of Sir Thomas 





* Herbert’s Ames, iii., p. 1537. 
t+ Foxe, Acts and Monuments, App. to vol. iv. (Townsend’s ed.). 
} That Fish was in England late in this year appears from Robert Merton’s Con- 


fession, made before Cardinal Wolsey May 14th, 1528, and recorded by Foxe in his 
Acts and Monuments. 
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More. With the change in the chancellorship there had also come 
a most pronounced change in the official attitude toward heresy and 
heretics. The Cardinal had been content with making the offenders 
carry the fagot whose heat was to be spent upon obnoxious volumes ; 
Sir Thomas, despite the views previously heralded in his famous 
Utopia, was not content till bodies as well as books had suffered a 
common purgatorial experience of fire. So, despite the King’s as- 
surance of personal interest, Fish was unwilling to trust himself in 
public, till Henry ‘‘takyng the signet of his finger, willed hym to 
have hym recommended to the Lord Chancellour, chargyng hym not 
to bee so hardy to worke hym any harme.’’ More did not dare dis- 
obey the mandate, but sought to vent his malignant spite on the 
wife of Fish for refusing to permit certain priests to read in her 
house from the Latin version of the Testament. Within the space 
of half a year Fish was removed by the plague. His widow, after a 
year or more had passed, was married to James Bainham, who, for 
his heretical opinions, was compelled to suffer martyrdom in the 
winter of 1531. 

In More’s Afology a passage occurs, the statements of which we 
are inclined to distrust, because of their failure to harmonize with 
certain strong circumstantial evidence. In it he writes of Fish that 


‘‘he had good zele, ye wote well, whan he wrote the Supplicacion of Beggers. But 
God gave hym suche grace afterwarde y‘ he was sory for that good zele, and repented 
hymselfe and came into the Church agayne ; and forsoke and forsware the whole hill 
of those heresyes, out of which the fountain of that same good zele sprange.”’ 


The ‘* circumstantial evidence’’ alluded to is that furnished in the 
Prologue of John Frith to his Dzsputation of Purgatory, a work to 
which we will have occasion to refer later. The Dzésputation was 
written in 1531, and the author evidently had been informed of the 
death of Fish at the time of its composition, since there is plainly 
an allusion to that event in the following quotation. Had More’s 
assertion been correct, Frith would doubtless have heard of the fact 
and given expression to his regret concerning it. Instead of this, 
however, he wrote : 


‘* There was a brother of ours, named Simon Fish (which now, I trust, resteth in 
God’s hands), whose eyes God had opened, not only to espy the wily walking of hypo- 
crites and ruin of the realm, which through their means was nigh at hand,”’ etc. 


We are inclined to believe that More confounded Fish with Bar- 
low, at one time the companion of Roye and afterward Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, who did recant his heretical opinions and return to 
the arms of holy mother Church. 

It was on Candlemas eve (February 2d), 1529, that a number of 
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copies of the Supplication were scattered about the streets of Lon- 
don. The mode, then in vogue, of celebrating the festival doubt- 
less led to the adoption of this plan of getting the tract into the 
hands of all classes. It seems to have been Wolsey’s first acquaint- 
ance with the fact of its existence. The act was simply the touch- 
ing of the torch to well-seasoned fuel. Burnet says concerning the 
work that it “‘ took mightily.’’* There is no reason to doubt the 
statement. The people at large were fast coming to look upon the 
Monastic and Mendicant Orders as the cause of the universal poverty 
of the realm. The nobility had long regarded with jealousy and in- 
dignation the privileged class that acknowledged no authority out- 
side of itself, while it swept the national wealth into its coffers, 
fearless of interference. The King himself, stirred to anger by the 
persistent interference of the hierarchy with his cherished purpose 
of a divorce from Catharine, as well as by the growing insolence of 
the representatives of the zmpertum in imperio, was ready to adopt 
extreme measures, measures fully as radical as any suggested by 
Fish. And certainly there was good reason, if the statements of 
the Supplication were based upon facts ; and that they were so may 
be believed, since no denial of them seems to have been made, no 
protest against them raised. Their correctness was not once called 
in question. 

This, then, was the condition of things which, in the plainest of 
plain language, our author held up for the consideration of all. As 
the title suggests, the tract purported to bea petition of the paupers 
of the realm to the King for the redress of manifold grievances. It 
began thus: 

‘*Most lamentably compleyneth theyre wofull mysery vnto youre highness, youre 
poore daily bedemen the wretched hidous monstres (on whome scarcely for horror any 
yie dare loke), the foule, vnhappy sorte of lepres, and other sore people, nedy, impo- 
tent, blinde, lame and sike, that live onely by almesse, howe that theyre nombre is 
daily so sore encreased, that all the almesse of all the wel-disposed people of this youre 


realme is not halfe ynoughe for to susteine theim, but that for verey constreint they die 
for hunger.” 


The writer thereupon proceeded to show that the responsibility 
for this condition of things lay with the various orders of monks and 
friars. He thus continued : 


‘‘The goodliest lordshippes, maners, londes, and territories are theyrs. Besides 
this, they have the tenth part of all the corne, medowe, pasture, grasse, wolle, coltes, 
calues, lambes, pigges, gese and chikens. Ouer and besides, the tenth part of euery 
seruantes wages, the tenth part of the wolle, milke, hony, waxe, chese and butter. 
Ye and they loke so narowly vppon theyre prouffites, that the poore wyues must be 





* History of the Reformation, vol. i., p. 262 (Am. ed.). 
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countable to theym of euery tenth eg, or elles she gettith not her ryghtes at ester, shal- 
be taken as a heretike. . . . Euery man and childe that is buried, must pay sum what 
for masses and diriges to be song for him, or elles they will accuse the dedes frendes 
and executours of heresye. Whate money get they by mortuaries, by hearing of con- 
fessions . . . by halowing of churches, altares, superaltares, chapelles, and belles, by 
cursing of men and absoluing theim agein for money? What a multitude of money 
gather the pardoners in a yere? How moche money get the Somners by extorcion yn 
a yere, by assityng the people to the commissaries court and afterward releasing thap- 
paraunce for money? Finally the infinite nombre of begging freres: What get they yn 
a yere? Here, if it please your grace to marke, ye shall se a thing farre out of ioynt. 
There are withyn youre realme of England .lij. thousand parisshe churches. And this 
stonding that there be but tenne housholde’sS yn euery parisshe yet are there fiue hun- 
dreth thousand and twenty thousand househouldes. And of euery of these house- 
holdes hath euery of the fiue ordres of freres a peny a quarter for euery ordre, that is 
in all the fiue ordres fiue pens a quarter for euery house. That is for all the fiue ordres 
-xx.d. a yere of euery house. Summa, fiue hundreth thousand and twenty thousand 
quarters of angels. That is .cclx. thousand half angels. Summa cxxx. thousand 
angels. Summa totales .xliij. thousand poundes, and .cccxxxiij. li. vi. s. viij. d. ster- 
ling, whereof-not foure hundreth yeres passed they had not one peny.... Whate 
good Christen people can be abill to socoure vs poore lepres, blinde, sore, and lame, 
that be thus yerely oppressed? Is it any merueille that youre people so compleine of 
pouertie ? . . . Compare the nombre of this vnkind idell sort vnto the nombre of the 
laye people. . . . Compare theim to the nombre of men, so are they not the .C. per- 
son. Compare theim to men, wimen and children ; then are they not the .CCCC. par- 
son yn nombre. ... And whate do al these gredy sort of sturdy, idell, holy theues, 
with these yerely exactions that they take of the people? Truely nothing but exempt 
theim silues from thobedience of your grace. ... Here were a blessed sort, not of 
meke herdes but of bloudsuppers. .. . Ye and what dothey more? Truely nothing 
but applie theym silues by al] the sleyghtes they may, to haue to do with euery mannes 
wife, euery mannes doughter and euery mannes mayde, that cukkoldrie and baudrie 
shulde reyne ouer all emong your subjectes. . . . Who is abill to nombre the greate 
and brode botomles ocean see, full of euilles that this mischeuous and sinful generacion 
may lawfully bring vppon vs vnponisshed ? 

“* Whate remedy ? make lawes ageynst theim? Iam yn doubt whether ye be able: 
Are they not stronger yn your owne parliament house then your silfe? Whate a 
nombre of Bisshoppes, abbotes and priours are lordes of your parliament! Are not all 
the learned men in your realme-in fee with theim to speake yn your parliament house 
for theim ageinst your crown dignite and comon welthe of your realme; a fewe of youre 
owne lerned counsell onely excepted? Whate lawe can be made ageinst theim that may 
be made advaylable? Who is he (though he be greued neuer so sore) for the mordre of 
his auncestre, rauisshement of his wyfe, of his doughter, robbery, trespas, maiheme, 
dette or eny other offence, dare ley it to theyre charge by any way of accion? and if he 
do, then is he by and by, by theyre wilynesse, accused of heresie, ye, they will so handle 
him or he passe that except he will bere the fagot of theyre pleasure, he shal be excom- 
municate and then be all his accions dashed . . . haue they not translated ynto theyre 
hondes, from your grace half your kyngdome thoroughly? . . . of one kyngdome made 
tweyne ; the spirituall kyngdom (as they call it), for they wyll be named first, And 
your temporall kingdoms. And whiche of these .ij. kingdomes (suppose ye) is like to 
ouergrowe the other? ye, to put the other clere out of memory? Truely the kingdome 
of the bloudsuppers. .. . 

“*Set these sturdy lobies a brode in the world to get them wiues of theire owne, to 
get theire liuing with their laboure in the swete of theire faces, according to the com- 
mandement of God, Gene. iij. . . . Tye these holy idell theues to the cartes, to be 
whipped naked about euery market towne til they will fall to laboure. .. . Then shall 
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the gospell be preached. Then shall none begge oure almesse from vs.... Then 
shall we daily pray to God for your most noble estate long to endure.”’ 


With what force the Supplication struck home was soon made 
manifest. Fish had not confined himself to an assault upon the 
Monastic and Mendicant Orders alone. He had charged gross evils 
upon “‘ Bisshopes, Abbottes, Priours, Deacons, Archdeacons, 
Suffragans, Prestes, Monkes, Chanons, Freres, Pardoners and Som- 
ners.’” Those highest in ecclesiastical authority were included under 
the same condemnation with those who were servants of servants in 
the Church. So that it is not hard to understand the alacrity with 
which all set to work to counteract the influence of the revelations 
of the “‘ little Book.’” To quote the words of Foxe: 

“* After that the clergye of England, and especially the Cardinal] vnderstode these 
bookes of the Beggars supplication aforesayd, to be strawne abroade in the streetes of 
London, and also before the Kyng, the said Cardinall caused not onely his seruantes 
diligently to attend to gather them vp, that they should not come into the Kynges 
handes, but also, when he vnderstode that the Kyng had receaued one or two of them, 
he came vnto the Kynges Maiesty, saying: “‘ If it shall please your grace here are diuers 
seditious persons which have scattered abroade books conteyning manifest errours of 
herisies ; desiryng his grace to beware of them. Whereupon the Kyng, puttyng his 
hand in his bosom, tooke out one of the bookes and deliuered it vnto the Cardinall. 
Then the Cardinall, together with the Byshops consulted how they might prouide a 
speedy remedy for this mischief and thereupon determined to geue out a Commission to 
forbid the readyng of all Englishe bookes and namely this booke of Beggars and the 
new Testament of Tyndals translation ; which was done out of hand by Cuthbert Ton- 
stall, Byshop of London, who sent out his prohibition vnto his Archdeacons with all 
spede, for the forbiddying of that booke and diuers other more.” 


That Foxe has confused two distinct events, as is not infrequently 
the case with him, is evident from the fact that Tonstall’s. prohibi- 
tion is dated October 23d, 1526, while in the list of books appended 
by the historian as included in the interdict are some, among them 
the Supplication, which as yet had not seen the light. - It is possible, 
however, that Tonstall was the author of another prohibition the 
text of which has not been preserved. But as this is purely conjec- 
tural we do not care to urge it. 

As we have already stated, Wolsey was compelled to yield the 
great seal in October, 1529, and Sir Thomas More succeeded to the 
chancellorship. In putting on the robe of office he put off the man- 
tle of charity. He retained his humanism, but laid aside his human- 
ity. From the expression of views on the subject of freedom of 
worship, which even with us would be regarded as eminently liberal, 
he came to exult in the ambition of being ‘‘ troublesome to here- 
tics.’” Thenceforward 


““ he may be said to have lived to illustrate the necessary tendencies of Romanism in an 
honest mind convinced of its truth; to show that the test of sincerity in a man who pro- 
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fesses to regard orthodoxy as an essential of salyation is not the readiness to endure 
persecution, but the courage which will venture to inflict it.’’ * 


It was undoubtedly through his influence with Henry that the lat- 
ter was induced to affix his signature to the clergy’s interdict of the 
Supplication and other so-called heretical books. It was inthe spring 
of 1530, but a few months after More’s entrance upon his office, that 
Convocation declared Fish’s book and others that had come from 
the pens of the reformers, both British and Continental, condemned, 
on the ground that they were ‘‘ totally swarming full of heresies and 
detestable opinions.’’ + 

So potent was felt to be the influence of the Supplication that it 
was deemed necessary not only to attempt its repression by special 
injunction, but also to meet its statements with argument. The 
main purpose of Fish had been to direct attention to the enormous 
evils in practice that had grown up under the hierarchy in England. 
But in the course of his attack upon the rapacity of the ‘‘ gredi 
goulafres,’’ which were swallowing up the substance of the realm, 
together with the sword, power, crown, and dignity of the King 


and the obedience of the people, he had asserted that they had no 
other 


““coloure to gather these yearly exaccions ynto theyre hondes but that they say they 
pray for vs to God, to delyuer our soules out of the paynes of purgatori: without whose 


prayer, they sey, or at lest without the popes pardon, we coulde never be deliuered 
thens.” 


And after declaring that there were many able men who, on both 
rational and Scriptural grounds, denied the existence of purgatory, 
and claimed that it was ‘‘a thing inuented by the couitousnesse of 
the spiritualtie onely to translate all kingdomes from other princes 
vnto theim,’’ he advanced the two very logical propositions that, 
‘“‘if there were a purgatory, and also if that the pope with his par- 
dons for money may deliuer one soule thens ; he may deliuer him 
aswel without money ; if he may deliuer one he may deliuer a thou- 
sand ; yf he may deliuer a thousand he may deliuer theym all and - 
so destroy purgatory ;’’ and further, as to ‘‘ the hole sort of spirit- 
ueltie, that if they will not pray for no man but for theim that gyve 
theim money, they are tyrauntes and lakke charite, and suffer those 
soules to be punisshed and payned vncheritably, for lacke of theyre 
prayers.’’ Wherefore, concluded he, ‘‘ this purgatory and the popes 
pardons is all the cause of the translacion of your kingdome so fast 
into their hondes.”’ 





* Froude, History of England, vol. ii., p. 79 (Am. ed.). 
+ Wilkin’s Concilia, vol. iii, p. 706 (fol.). 
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This assault upon a cherished and lucrative doctrine of the 
Romish Church had the effect of turning attention away from the 
main point of the tract, or, at least, afforded an excuse to the 
champions of the Church for ignoring the many truths which it con- 
tained. It was deemed necessary that the foundations upon which 
the said doctrine was based should be laid bare. Three men— 
whether independently or by prearrangement is not known—de- 
termined to make the attempt. The first, John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, a man of unquestionable integrity and devotion, as well 
as of intellectual acumen, if we measure him by the standard of his 
age, made his appeal to the continuous faith of the Church through 
its long history, a faith that had found expression in the repeated 
declaration of its councils. ‘* Because the Church hath affirmed it 
we must needs believe it, for the Church cannot err.’’ The second, 
the Lord Chancellor, made his main appeal to Scripture ; though, 
relying rather upon the imaginative than the logical faculties of his 
readers, he presented his answer in the form of a Supplication of the 
Poor Souls in Purgatory, whom he made “‘ to wail and lament that 
they heard the world waxing so faint in the faith of Christ, that any 
man had need to prove purgatory to Christian men.’’ ‘‘If ye pity 
any man in pain,’’ he made them say, ‘‘ never knew ye pain com- 
parable to ours, whose fire passeth as far in heat all the fires that 
ever burned upon earth as the hottest of all these passeth a feigned 
fire painted on a wall.’’ The third, John Rastell, More’s brother- 
in-law,* a printer by trade, a man of whose character little is known, 
devoted himself to proving the reasonableness of the doctrine of 
purgatory, his answer being in the form of a Dialogue between a 
Mussulman and a Christian, wherein, as Frith humorously wrote, he 
made the Turk teach the Christian what he ought to believe. 

Of these three answers, that of More, at least, reached the conti- 
nent early in 1530. That this is so seems evident from the fact that 
there appeared from the press of. Hans Luft, in Marburg, during the 
_summer of that year, A Proper Dyaloge, the production of William 
Barlow, in which occurs an interesting allusion to the Supplication 
of Fish and also to that of More. 

At the time of the publication of this Dialogue John Frith was 
in the company of Tyndale, zealously laboring upon the translation 
of the original Scriptures into his mother tongue. His writings in- 
dicate that he was intimately acquainted with Fish, which fact prob- 
ably accounts for the more than ordinary interest which he mani- 





* Not “son-in-law,’’ as Foxe erroneously states. He married Elizabeth, the sister 
of Sir Thomas. (Anthony 4 Wood, Athena Oxonienses.) 
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fested in the history of the Supplication. It having come to his 
knowledge that Fisher and More had prepared answers to it, he sent 
word to some friend in England, soliciting that they might be trans- 
mitted for his perusal. ‘‘On St. Thomas’ day, before Christmas, 
1530,’’ they came to hand, and with them Rastell’s answer, concern- 
ing which his friend wrote, that the author ‘‘ goeth about to prove 
purgatory by natural philosophy, which thing, I think, be more easy 
to do than to prove it by any good Scripture.’’ In his rejoinder Frith 
wrote that he “‘ was marvellously desirous and tickled ’’ to see what 
reasons Rastell could assign for his belief in the doctrine of purga- 
tory, and, having ascertained that he cited seven, took in hand to 
propound “* by God’s grace’’ seven times seven, ‘‘ which should have 
such pith that painful purgatory should not be able to abide the 
worst of them.’’ In three successive books he took up and answered 
in order, with remarkable clearness and completeness, all the argu- 
ments of the three assailants of the Supplication. In spite of his 
youthful years—he was but twenty-seven—he proved himself more 
than a match for his antagonists, who were all well advanced, His 
thorough conversance both with the Scriptures and the works of the 
Fathers, and his skill as a dialectician, gave him an easy conquest. 
Of the three, Rastell alone attempted a reply with the pen. More, 
whose subsequent treatise could hardly be dignified with such a title, 
was never satisfied till he had brought Frith to the stake. To the 
second publication of Rastell, Frith,a year and a half later, wrote 
an answer from the Tower ; and so complete and conclusive did it 
prove that, to use the words of Foxe, ‘* he—Rastell—was well con- 
tent to count his natural reason foolishness, and with hearty thanks 
given to God, became a child again.’ 

This public discussion could not fail to emphasize ie assertions 
of the Supplication, and render more peremptory itsdemands. That 
which had been told in the ear came to be proclaimed on the house- 
top. The claim of an individual became the clamor of the populace. 
At length the appeal crystallized in law. That the famous Vagrant 
Act of 1531, or, as it is better known in history, ‘‘ the 12th of the 
22d of Henry VIII.,’’ was in a greater or less degree the outcome 
of the Supplication is made clear not only by the resemblance in the 
wording of the two,* but also by the statement of contemporary 
publications. 

From the Vagrant Act to the dissolution of the monasteries 
proved no long step. In 1536 the smaller houses, in 1538 all the re- 





* Froude, History of England, vol. i., p. 86—‘‘ It seems as if in framing the Act he 
(Henry) had Simon Fish’s petition before him, and was commencing at last the rough 
remedy of the cart-tail, which Fish had dared to recommend for a very obdurate evil.’’ 
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mainder, were suppressed. England began to breathe more freely. 
The main incubus upon her development was removed. It may be, 
as has been asserted by some, that the suppression of the monasteries 
was the result not of a sincere desire for the welfare of the state, but 
of a desire to increase, by an easy method, the revenues of the king- 
dom. But whatever the motive, to any one conversant with the 
history of monasticism in England there can be no doubt that the 
existing condition of things was a sufficient warrant for the severity 
of the measures taken. 

The causes co-operating to bring about the great events of history 
have ever been complex as well as multiplex. In tracing the prog- 
ress of human society, to keep before us all the factors combining 
to produce a given result may not always be possible ; but where it 
is possible it is surely right not to withhold just credit. It has been 
with the purpose of emphasizing an event which, though apparently 
insignificant, was really an occasion of great historic changes, that 
we have thought it not unmeet to direct attention to the life and 
work of a “forgotten worthy.’’ In the lustre of the lives of famous 
contemporaries his own little life-light seems dim; but he helped 
to bring about that in which we to-day rejoice. Simple gratitude 
demands some expression of a sense of obligation. Such expression 
it has been our desire, however unworthily, to give. 


NEWELL WOOLSEY WELLS. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





IV. 


THE POSTULATES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


HE last thirty years have been rich in new things. We hear 

the claims of a new theology, a new literature, a new educa- 
tion. And if these departures were new as the styles are new, and 
exhibited the changing phases of intellectual taste alone, we could 
judge them ephemeral, and let them die. But when we remember 
that intellectual history is a dynamic, that thought is the true real- 
ity, and a movement in thought an irrevocable step of progress or 
retrogression—that a new means an old and age is decay, we feel the 
importance of radical changes in any of these departments, and wish 
to be well convinced before we endorse them. 

The present encouraging state of psychological science and its 
hopeful outlook into the future are due, no doubt, in large measure, 
to the clearer enunciation of the principles of the so-called ‘* new 
psychology’’ and the wider range which contemporary science af- 
fords for their consistent application. The question was asked, in- 
deed, long ago, **‘ Can psychology be made a natural science ?’’ and 
when the most acute thinker of modern times, from his seclusion at 
Kénigsberg, confirmed as an oracle the negative of his predecessors, 
the impulse toward an empirical treatment of mind was again re- 
strained for a century ; and necessarily restrained, since French 
empiricism was sentimental rather than earnest, and English empiri- 
cism was agnostic rather than constructive. But the change 
is now making, and it seems to be the necessary outgrowth of 
sweeping tendencies of the times. M. Janet describes the move- 
ment, whose product is a world-wide realism in general thought, as 
the reconciliation of science and philosophy, yet holds to the essen- 
tial separateness of the two intellectual spheres ; but the change for 
psychology means more than this. Either philosophy is too general 
to mean anything, or it means the rationalizing of science ; in either | 
case, we are told, psychology may dispense with philosophy as the 
other sciences dispense with it, except as their declared results form 
the ensemble of knowledge which, in its ultimate concatenation and 
adjustment, exhibits the work of a true philosophy. Physiological 
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psychology has no quarrel with general philosophy as such nor with 
a metaphysic which is sufficiently modest ; it only asserts its right 
and its ability to deal with its own content after its own fashion, 
promising when it shall have attained full scientific self-conscious- 
ness to hand in its reports to the tribunal of higher and more gen- 
eral thought for a place in a developed world-theory. 

To say that the soul is natural is not to say that it is mechanical, 
nor is it to say that there is continuity of law in the natural and 
spiritual worlds ; on the contrary, it is to say that nature is intelli- 
gent and that the laws of thought are the laws of things. Selfhood 
is nature’s point of departure, and if nature be natural it must be 
construed by mind. We know nature as we think it. Nature apart 
from thought would not be the nature that we know, since nature is 
realized thought. Absolute being is impossible as long as being is 
a notion. A thing is an object, and a thing which is not thought is, 
as Zeller well remarks, a thing with nothing objective about it—that 
is, no thing. And this is necessarily so from the nature of the per- 
ceptive process. Perception has both its objective and its subjective 
side ; that is, perception without an object cannot be perception, just 
as the object without perception cannot be an object, and the recog- 
nition of this duality is the fundamental idea of the new psychology. 
For twenty centuries men have been reasoning from the ego side of 
the equation of perception to the non-ego side, and the rich fruits of 
natural science are the consequence, while they have seldom thought 
to reason from the non-ego to the ego side, a process whose legiti- 
macy stands or falls with its reverse. If you say I cannot reason 
from nature to mind, I reply that you cannot reason from mind to 
nature, since both rest upon the same perception. Why do I be- 
lieve in external causation? Because I have a causal judgment, and 
perceive that it works in nature. So to the extent of -causation I 
conclude that nature is realized thought. If there be subjective 
causation, nature could not have been constructed without objective 
causation, and if there be objective causation, the mind could not 
have been constructed without subjective causation ; for the con- 
trary in either case would invalidate perception. We must assume 
the validity of perception for all science. 

This being so, we rationalize nature, and afford, as we have already 
said, ground for a philosophy of things, but not until we have at- 
_ tained science, and not by a deductive method. Mr. Dewey is right 
in emphasizing consciousness, but wrong in refusing to see that con- 
sciousness is bipedal. M. Ravaisson is right in saying that ‘* the 
true substance of things is the unity of thought,’’ provided we say 
also that the true substance of thought is the unity of things. We 
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may obtain psychic data from without as well as from within, for the 
without is as necessary to the within as the within is to the without. 

Far from undermining the standpoint of the old psychology—that 
is, the inductive science of Aristotle and the Scottish School, this 
position tends to confirm it ; for consciousness can never be escaped, 
and a groundwork of ascertained knowledge is necessary for scien- 
tific construction. The experimenter on association must know that 
there are ideas and that they are associated, and only a descriptive, 
that is, a subjective psychology can give these facts. This is ad- 
mitted by the leaders of the new school, as Wundt,* Bain, Ribot, 
however much in their metaphysic or in the absence of metaphysic 
the last two may tend to positivism and however much they may 
exaggerate the relative importance of the objective method. 

As to the legitimacy, moreover, of such a psychologic expansion 
a test is ready at hand. Do psychic phenomena present the condi- 
tions necessary to the employment of objective and naturalistic 
methods? Can the mind be subjected to experiment in analysis, 
synthesis, and measure? Has the mind magnitudes, first, in dura- 
tion or time, second, in quantity or mass? The first of these in- 
quiries suggests the function of mathematics, the second the func- 
tion of general dynamics, and together they constitute the question 
of method so fiercely discussed in Germany during the last thirty 
years. It may be stated in classical language thus : 

(2) How is mathematical psychology possible? (4) How is experi- 
mental psychology possible ? 

We have thrown these points of inquiry into the Kantian form be- 
cause it is Kant who replies to them, with his usual conciseness and 
authority. He says in effect :¢ ‘‘ Psychology can never be raised to 
the rank of an exact natural science,’’ because (a) mathematics is 
not applicable to internal phenomena, “‘ for the internal intuition in 
which these phenomena must be construed has only one dimension, 
time,’’ and (4) experiment has no range in internal phenomena, for 
the varied phases of inner observation cannot be changed at will by 
ourselves or others, and moreover the very fact of observation alters 
the condition of the subject observed. These two objections hit 
precisely upon the points upon which a natural psychology as such 
must rest, and as long as they remained unanswered rendered such 





* “With the same right with which the physicist conducts his investigations of the 
phenomena of nature, without reference to the subjective meaning of sensation and 
perception, with the same right can the psychologist investigate the course of men’s ex- 
perience, inasmuch as he may regard the external world as presentation merely, the 
product of psychological processes and laws ( Phys. Psych. I1., 454). 

+ Metaph. Anfangsgriinde d. Naturwissenschaft (Rosenkranz, 5, 310). 
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a science impossible. Two recent psychologists, Herbart and 
Wundt, have taken issue respectively here and there ; we will briefly 
interpret the answers they have given. 

Herbart is essentially a metaphysician. He postulates ontology 
and subsumes psychology as a department of the real. Like Ger- 
man thinkers generally, before the rise of the materialistic and posi- 
tivist movements he began up, to use Fechner’s expressive figure, 
and came down, instead of beginning down and going up. He knew 
the ego immediately, and from this knowledge postulated the uni- 
versal category of the real, then by a direct circle, to escape the 
meshes of Fichteanism, as he himself says,* subsumed the ego asa 
species of the genus into which it had been expanded. If the ego 
be my first knowledge of the real, why may it not be the sum of the 
real? If the ego be consistently subsumed from the first, whence 
comes my knowledge of the real? This is the circle of the realist 
and the justification of the subjective idealist, and Herbart learned 
from Hegel to take the former. But if he was saved thus from the 
meshes of Fichte, his original conception of the problem of general 
philosophy and its method saved him, on the other hand, from the 
fruitless ontological development of the Hegelians. Philosophy, 
says he, is the elaboration of conceptions, the completion of internal 
facts. Matter, a simple thing, a logical subject, is to the senses no 
longer simple, but a sum of qualities or attributes, each of which is 
areal. Here is a contradiction. How can the presentation be 
elaborated and the logical opposition eliminated ? Such contradic- 
tions meet us on all hands, in our notions of motion, causation, the 
ego—‘' how can the subjective be immediately the same as the ob- 
jective I?’’ The reconciliation of logical opposites and the conse- 
quent rectification of the notion is the task of philosophy. 

This is readily recognized as the old problem of Hegel, and the 
antinomy is formally the same: a = non a. Hegel admits the valid- 
ity of both members of the equation and the reality of the contra- 
diction, and aims to make the valid thinkable. Herbart denies the 
validity of the first member of the equation, makes a substitute for 
it, and aims to make the thinkable valid. Here is again the stand- 
point of the new psychology—external validity. 

Suppose we represent an object by A, its notion by M, and its 
phenomenal manifestation by N ; then in the interpretation of A, 
we have the equation M=N. But we find that this is not true. 
M in thought is a unit, a simple; N in experience is an aggregate, 
a complex. As valid, M must be one with N ; as thinkable, M must 





* Tractate, Ueber die Subsumption d. Psychologie, etc., Gottingen, 1835. 
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not be one with N. Assert the contradiction and deny the oneness 
—you have a valid M (claiming with Herbart the ultimate basis of 
philosophy to be experience, hence the validity of N), but nota 
thinkable—and Herbart looks toward Comte; deny the contradic- 
tion and assert the oneness, and you have a thinkable M, but nota 
valid—and Hegel looks toward Fichte. But if we have knowl- 
edge by the notion at all, M must be both valid and thinkable. So 
the notion must be elaborated, changed into conformity to the real- 
ity, from a simple to a complex. 

To illustrate this and at the same time contract our thought to an 
application that is psychological, let us look for a moment at the 
solution of the contradictions in the ego. 

As metaphysics is the science of the thinkableness of experience 
in general, so psychology is the science of the thinkableness of mind 
experience—how is a natural science of psychology possible? We 
have seen how Kant answered this question, and are now in a posi- 
tion to interpret the answer of Herbart, for the development of the 
preceding paragraph is true in times of self. Let A be the ego as it 
is, M the ego of self-consciousness (subject), and N the ego of which 
M is conscious (object). Now, to make M equal to N, the present- 
ing must be the same as the presented I—the subject identical with 
the object. But, says Herbart, the same entity cannot be in both 
members of a relation, ‘‘ the subjective cannot be immediately the 
same as the objective I.’’ Here is a contradiction. Philosophy 
must perform its function. The conception must be completed. 
Instead of a simple M must be a complex ; wherein does the com- 
plexity reside? To answer this question, we must inquire into the 
nature of the real I, and in this answer we shall discover Herbart’s 
true contribution to the new psychology. 

The soul is a ‘‘ real”’ in a definite and technical sense. ‘‘ Reals’ 
are the simple, penetrable, innumerable, differentiated, spherical, ul- 
timate postulates of existence. They are ‘‘ pure position,’’ and by 
reason of their penetrableness can be conceived as overlapping or in- 
terpenetrating each other ; this gives rise to material bodies or mat- 
ter. ‘‘ The grouping of the monads according to experience is called 
by usathing.’’ Thus the noumenon becomes phenomenon. Con- 
ceive the reals projected from the space of intellect into the space of 
sense,* and give to them motion in right lines, with all conceivable 
degrees of velocity. Each real becomes a centre of contending 
forces, and the resultant varies with the quality of the opposing reals. 
If reals of opposite quality come into opposition, a condition of 





* For the doctrine of “ intelligible space,” see Metaphysik, § 7. 
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permanent strife is induced in consequence of the continued action 
of unneutralized contraries. The tendency to maintain itself thus 
found in all things in their last analysis is called sel/-perszestence. 

The ego, then, as simple being located at a point strives to main- 
tain itself against the action of vibrating cerebral elements. This 
opposition gives ideas, which, when viewed as inherent objects of 
the soul’s self-consciousness, are efforts at psychic self-persistence 
and, considered in their independent relation, objects of internal 
cognition. ‘‘ The presentation of these objects,’’ says Herbart, 
** may be a row of acts of self-persistence against interference from 
other essences.’” Now, the sum of these acts of self-persistence of 
our ideas or mental states must be identical with the subject itself, 
since the ego sees itself, substituting for the manifoldness of its 
manifesting states the unity of the manifested I. So this substitu- 
tion should be reversed. The true multiplicity of consciousness 
must take the place of a mistaken unity, and the conception of the 
ego is elaborated. M is no longer a simple but a complex. M=N 
is a valid and thinkable equation, and the process of self-conscious- 
ness is vindicated. 

Whatever we may think of this metaphysic, we see in Herbart’s 
idea of the interaction of representations or images, considered as 
forces, a new conception of internal facts. If psychic states tend to 
any degree to influence one another, if one dominates and others 
grow subordinate, this is sufficient confirmation, in so far, of the new 
conception, and makes possible a dynamic of mind. For such a 
science it is not necessary that mental states be forces fer se in any 
occult or metaphysical sense nor still less in any materialistic sense, 
and Herbart distinctly discountenanced any such construction. It 
is only necessary that they be potent in reference to one another. 
The advent of a new presentation in the field of consciousness de- 
tracts from the intensity of former images, a loud sound drowns a 
feeble sound, the sun blots out the moon. Force, then, intensity, 
mass, is the second dimension of mind, as ¢zme is the first, and Kant’s 
objection to the employment of the methods of mass determination, 
drawn from natural science, is overthrown. 

We owe to Herbart the first step toward an experimental 
psychology, though he himself was false to his conception. He built 
up a mathematical science as rigid as Euclid and as fallacious as 
Spinoza. Admitting the application of mathematics to psychic 
states, why may we not assume psychic axioms and construct a de- 
ductive science? You may, replies the experimental psychologist, 
provided you show us first the psychic axioms. Spinoza was at per- 
fect liberty to use the mathematical method, provided he were will- 
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ing to rear his temple on an axiomatic quicksand. Mill’s doctrine 
of Euclid would probably be correct if his doctrine of Euclid’s 
axioms were correct. But let either Spinoza or Herbart place 
synthetic axioms @ priorz in the magazine of his deductive warfare, 
and we have no further quarrel with him. 

This is the difficulty, and it is as old as Kant’s second objection to 

a natural psychology. Ifa purely mathematical science fail, despite 
the acknowledged legitimacy of the mathematical function, we must 
resort to an inductive science—that is, an experimental, either in- 
ternal or external, or both. Kant objects ingeneralterms. Experi- 
ment has no application to internal phenomena, for the varied phases 
of inner observation cannot be changed at will by ourselves or 
others, and, moreover, the very fact of observation alters the condi- 
tions of the subject observed. How have these positions been met ? 

It would not do to say that Professor Wundt has answered these 
objections, for the Scottish psychologists replied to them long ago 
by the employment of internal experiment ; but we may consider 
him the most systematic, profound, and convincing defender of the 
theoretic position of the external experimentalists. 

If a science of mind be possible at all, there must be laws of mind. 
What is the nature of these laws? It does no good to attempt to 
define mind, as it does no good in the construction of physics to at- 
tempt to define matter. Whatever the ultimate constitution of mat- 
ter be, physics deals with matter as we know it, and whatever the 
ultimate constitution of mind be, psychology deals with mind as we 
know it. The nature of the soul, then, is not a question for psy- 
chology, but for ontology or logic in its broad inductive sense, and 
is at once relegated to general metaphysics. If the metaphysician 
decide that the soul is a substance, psychic phenomena remain the 
same; and if he decide that the soul is a function of the body, 
psychic phenomena are not changed by his decision ; so, evidently, 
the most sensible, as certainly the most logical, method of procedure 
is to define psychology as the science of psychic phenomena, external 
and internal, and to consider the area of its domain the conscious 
wherever we find it. The psychologist is no longer a speculator, but 
a seeker after facts. This is a modest position, and if it were prop- 
erly understood much less criticism would be wasted from the side 
of theology and morals. 

Pursuing our development, the question at once arises, What are 
psychic phenomena? How do we know mind? According as we 
answer this inquiry we take part with one or the other of two oppos- 
ing parties within the school. We know mind only in its connec- 


tion with matter, say English empiricists, consequently psychology 
28 
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is the science of this connection, and the psychic phenomenon is in 
part, at least, material. But admitting the fact of an invariable con- 
nection, we deny that it is a conscious connection in many Cases, 
and further we maintain that when conscious it partakes in con- 
sciousness of the nature of the accidental. Not only so, but there 
are probably, as is held by Mr. Ward,* following Wundt, and agreed 
to by Professor Bain,+ subconscious presentations just outside the 
conscious field. In the voluntary life, the higher reasoning proc- 
esses, the moral and esthetic feelings, there is no consciousness of 
the material connection, though it probably exists, and in cases of 
simple sensation, in which the bodily states are projected immedi- 
ately into the conscious field, there is always a feeling of indepen- 
dence. Now, on our own definition of psychology as the science of 
mind, as we know it, we must with Wundt admit a free intelligent 
actuality known in consciousness without material connection. Here 
is at once the necessity and justification of a higher science, in- 
ductive, internal, descriptive, analytic, and inasmuch as the phe- 
nomena of which it is cognizant are purely psychic, it must precede 
and embrace those branches of the science which deal with the phe- 
nomena of body. 

It is necessary, therefore, to distinguish carefully the conservatives 
from the extreme left in the new school. The former comprise the 
German physiological psychologists, as Fechner, Lotze, Wundt ; the 
latter, the positivist thinkers of England and France, Bain, Lewes, 
Ribot. The latter are as untrue to the new standpoint as were‘the 
old metaphysicians whom they abuse, inasmuch as they take as 
definite an attitude toward the question of the substance of the soul. 

What, then, shall we say as to psychic laws? If there be phenom- 
ena purely psychic, there must be laws purely psychic, and if there 
be phenomena psychophysical, there must be laws psychophysical. 
But it must be remembered that purely psychic phenomena are such 
only in consciousness, and not in fact, and by a necessary conse- 
quence the psychic laws of such phenomena are quite subjective, and 
can in no way supersede or contradict the psychophysical laws, which 
control all psychic phenomena in fact. Psychophysical laws cannot 
be confined to phenomena which are consciously psychophysical, but 
must be recognized as in subconscious operation, even in the highest 
and most ideal processes of mind. This is only to say that there is 
a necessary connection between mind and body. If we admit this 
position we have a duality in the mental life, it is true, but a dual- 
ity in operation merely, the real duality being that of the conscious 





* Encyc. Britannica, vol. xx. + Mind, xliv. 
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and. unconscious ; while if with Wundt we maintain the independ- 
ence of laws purely psychic, we violate with him the uniformity of 
the psychophysical connection and postulate a real duality of mind. 
Wundt forfeits unity in the mental account, and finds three prob- 
lems on his hands instead of one: first, to account for the purely 
psychic ; second, to account for the psychophysical ; and third, to 
account for this duality. 

The position that the whole mental life is consciously or uncon- 
sciously psychophysical may seem at first sight to be a concession to 
the extreme left, but in reality it is not so. Even though the ques- 
tion as to the nature of the psychophysical were decided—which is 
an unwarranted assumption-—on the side of the positivist, there still 
remains the fact that perception is a subjective process, that matter 
is matter only as it is known, and that the laws of thought are laws 
of things. As long as the materialist continues to think, so long is 
he a spiritualist, and as soon as he denies the reality of thought, he 
denies the existence of all things. 

But setting aside the defence of spiritualism as a problem of meta- 
physics and gathering up the advance we have already made, the 
crucial question now confronts us— What is the nature of psychophy- 
sical laws? It must be remembered at the outset that no answer to 
this question, which rests upon a preconceived hypothesis as to the 
nature of the soul, will be received by the new psychology. As an 
experimental science, it demands that the processes of induction be 
rigidly enforced, and the nature of the laws be decided by scientific 
interpretation from the nature of the phenomena upon which they 
rest. There are, then, three distinct steps, each involving long and 
detailed research in the various subordinate departments of physi- 
ological psychology : first, the observation of psychophysical facts in 
all their range with the aid of experiment and reliable testimony ; 
second, the grouping of these facts under their various heads and 
the generalization of their common qualities ; third, the formulation 
of laws which shall be applicable to the whole or to distinct and 
necessary subdivisions of the psychological area. Then we shall be 
able, by a consensus of established relations, to make interpretations 
bearing upon soul and body and the nature of either. In short, we 
must do here what is done in every exact science—at any rate, noth- 
ing less. 

Physiological psychology is in the first of these stages, and it is 
useless as yet to expect and profitless to attempt more than minor. 
generalizations. But astonishing activity of research and proportion-: 
ate fruitfulness of result are preparing the way, we believe, for great 
discoveries. The approaching settlement of the law of cerebral: 
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localization, the bearing of nervous inhibition and arrest upon psychic 
functions, the establishment of trains of cellular association, the 
empirical derivation of the notion of space, the differentiation of 
nerve courses in the higher centres, the measurement of purely 
psychic durations, together with Wundt’s great hypothesis of cen- 
tral innovation and Fechner’s law of the ratio of the growth of 
sensation and excitation—all afford data, in so far, for a more sweep- 
ing and general hypothesis as to the nature of the psychophysical 
connection. For example, the establishment of trains of cellular 
association goes far toward accounting for reflex activity, toward 
breaking down the barriers to a comparative psychology, toward 
establishing a psychophysical basis for the higher mental processes, 
and toward affording ground for some such hypothesis as Beaunis’s 
as to the serial and functional interaction of the mechanistic and the 
voluntary. But it is only as experimental data become more ex- 
tended and complete that their interpretation can be made more se- 
cure and the subterranean passages, so to speak, can be opened up 
toward the citadel of the soul. 

As illustrating this position, the process by which the celebrated 
logarithmic law of Fechner was arrived at is, perhaps, the best case 
in point. The problem presented to Fechner was in brief this: 
given a series of sense excitations—say of sight—increasing in in- 
tensity by a constant multiple, to derive the law, if there be one, of 
increase in intensity of the corresponding series of sensations. First 
of all, as is a necessary preliminary in the comparison of all com- 
mensurate intensities, there must be a term of constant value in each 
series, sustaining a necessary relation to the same in the other. We 
conceive the idea that the smallest perceptible sensation may be 
constant and that the excitation which produces it may be constant 
also, and after exhaustive experiment upon all the senses, find that 
this hypothesis is true. Let us then call the smallest perceptible 
sensation the threshold or zero value in the series of sensations and 
the corresponding excitation unity in its series, and we have fulfilled 
the first condition of comparative measurement. We have a fixed 
point in each scale and the relation between them. 

We next ask in what way our sensation scale is to be graduated, 
but before this can be answered another detailed and delicate piece 
of research upon the sense organs must be instituted—namely, to 
determine whether the smallest perceptible dzfference of sensation 
have a constant value, and if so, what this value is for each of the 
senses. Again our hypothesis is experimentally verified, and we have 
added to our data a second generalization, the value of the excita- 
tion which produces the smallest perceptible difference in sensation. 
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At this stage we assume the mathematical principle that differentials 
are equal and consider the smallest perceptible differences as mathe- 
matical differentials, and by a summing up of all our knowledge, 
write the equation : 

ds=k@!, 


é 


: : . ' : . ae . : ‘ 
in which d s is the differential of sensation, ‘ the differential ratio 


of excitation, and & the proportional constant. 
Whence by integration : 
s=kh log. e€; 


that is, the sensation varies directly as the logarithm of the excitation. 
By this law the sensations in an ascending series are directly calcu- 
lated from the corresponding excitations, and our sensation scale 
is graduated. 

It is seen at once that the essential feature of this operation is its 
experimental quality. No less than three times we returned to in- 
dividual experiment upon the sense organs, and from the facts thus 
learned drew general truths, to serve in turn as premises for a wider 
inference. This affords a groundwork of observed fact to the final 
result, which, in so far as the experiments are reliable and the sources 
of error known, is not to be damaged by a hundred objections such 
as the a priori impossibility of the measurement of psychic magni- 
tudes or the error of the assumption of an uniform psychophysical 
connection. e 

In this law the first and second stages in the true development of 
an inductive science are exemplified, and the third, that of interpre- 
tation, or, as Mill says, of deduction, is yet to beattained. Consid- 
ered alone, it is capable of several interpretations, and actually has 
sustained three, the physiological, the psychophysical (Fechner), and 
the psychological (Wundt), and it is only as physiological psychology 
in its other paths of inquiry is adding to its laws that the first of 
these is being established. As illustrating the broader function of 
induction, we may indicate this interpretation and its grounds. 

Why is Fechner’s law logarithmic? Why, says Mach, are not 
cause (excitation) and effect (sensation) directly proportional ? They 
are, replies the physiologist, but you mistake in considering the 
terminal excitation cause. Central excitation is cause, since the 
centres are the theatre of the psychic and central excitation varies 
as the logarithm of terminal excitation. The loss is purely physi- 
cal, the process is purely physical, and the soul has nothing to do 
with it nor it with the soul. Physiology explains the expenditure 
on these grounds : first, there are latent excitations in the gray mat- 
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ter and centres which exert an arresting influence (Wundt, Beaunis) ; 
second, nerve action is ordinarily accompanied by heat ; third, in- 
ternal mechanism tends to reduce the intensity, just as external 
mechanism tends, in the more complex peripheral organs, to subvert 
the law altogether (temperature) ; fourth, the parallel between nerve 
and electrical transmission would lead us to expect resistance in one 
case as in the other; fifth, loss of physical force, in general, is due 
to physical causes. 

Thus each of the considerations upon which the interpretation 
rests isa scientific generalization, and all but one are drawn from 
direct observation of the nervous system. In sharp contrast with 
this is the interpretation originally given by Fechner to the same 
law, viz., it is an ultimate and universal postulate of all interaction 
between mind and body. Mind and body, said he, are so consti- 
tuted as to affect each other in a logarithmic relation, and this re- 
lation is the how of a pre-established harmony. This is to introduce 
a new metaphysical principle which forbids all further research, and 
the new psychology will have none of it. 

This single law, whatever we may say as to its scientific validity, 
suffices to illustrate the true method of inductive generalization, 
whether it be from an internal or from an external standpoint. If 
we attempt with Mr. Ward to reduce association by analysis toa 
continuity of succession, proceeding on the data of attention consid- 
ered purely as a conscious operation, or with Wundt, to resolve the 
entire mental life into apperception, his name for attention ap- 
proached from physiological avenues, the resuft must be none the 
less true to fact and capable of experimental verification. 

The question as to the nature of psychophysical laws is then to be 
left till the science is more mature. It has been so elsewhere. 
Kepler’s discovery of the elliptical motion of the planets rested upon 
accumulated observations of the actual positions of the heavenly 
bodies during centuries; it would have been impossible without 
them. The laws of chemical combination rest upon invariably ob- 
served facts of such combination, and we would consider the man 
a lunatic who attempted, for reasons of convenience or prejudice, to 
convince himself or others that the elements combined otherwise. 
So when the psychologist asks that our judgment be suspended in 
this case in the interest of unprejudiced research, his position is 
only that of the physicist who will not assert categorically that all 
the physical forces are one, or that of the geographer who will not 
declare that all earthquakes are due to the cooling of the globe. 

Summing up the results of the foregoing discussion, we may 
enumerate the postulates of the science : 
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I. The naturalness of the psychic; psychology is a natural science. 

2. The validity of the knowing process and the consequent reality 
of things ; the function of experiment. 

3. Uniformity of natural law in the domain of the psychophysical ; 
the major premise and justification of induction. 

4. Unity in the mental life ; approach to the higher processes. 

We now find it easy to exhibit to the eye the position of physio- 
logical psychology in reference to the general science : 
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And in accordance with our postulates we may define the science 
and its subdivisions as follows : 


Physiological psychology is the science of nervous phenomena ac- 
companied by consciousness. 

Neuropsychology is that branch of physiological psychology which 
deals with intra-organic phenomena and their interpretation. 

Psychophysics deals with extra-organic phenomena and their in- 
terpretation. 

Pschodynamics is that branch of psychophysics which deals with 
the interpretation of intra-organic phenomena in terms of psychic 
intensity or mass. 

Psychometry deals with the interpretation of intra-organic phe- 
nomena in terms of psychic duration or time. 

It is not our object to enumerate results in any of these subdivi- 
sions of physiological psychology, nor to justify them as legitimate 
fields of inquiry ; but simply to indicate the common ground on 
which they rest. That they are well established and permanently so, 
no one who is abreast of current thought can doubt. The questions 
of neuropsychology are perhaps receiving more attention than those 
of any other department, either of physiology or mental science. 
Professors in psychology must now be men of scientific training and 
spirit. Psychophysical laboratories are growing in importance, and 
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special organs are being devoted to the publication of their results. 
Recent text-books on psychology vie with one another in incorporat- 
ing the fruits of experimental research. No university course in 
mental science is now complete which does not present at least the 
methods and main results of scientific psychology, even though it 
be only to attempt their refutation, and our eastern institutions are 
seeking men of proper training for exact and original work. This 
certainly indicates progress. If the additions that are making are 
additions of fact outside the domain of mind, their discovery can do 
no harm; but if they belong to the psychic or bear in any way, 
however remote, upon it, the old psychology ended in defect, and 
should be free to enlarge its view. 

This is all that is demanded by conservative thinkers, and it is only 
as a department of the general philosophy of mind that they admit it 
to be a “‘ new psychology”’ at all. Nature can be rationalized only as 
it is known, and knowledge of nature can be attained only through 
the canons of exact researcli ; consequently spiritualists will be the 
first to reap advantage from any new light thrown upon the correla- 
tions of mind and body. As long as consciousness is immediate 
and matter is mediate there can be no question as to the ultimate ad- 
justment of their claims, and there should be no hesitation in widen- 
ing the borders of the philosophy of mind to embrace a domain of 
value both for construction and defence ; at the same time that we 
do not presume to draw the dividing line which nature still conceals, 
and probably always will, nor attempt in a spirit of dogmatism to 
settle the great questions which can be approached only through the 
most patient and extended toil. 


J. MARK BALDWIN. 


Princeton, N. J. 





¥, 
THE BARRIERS TO CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HRISTIAN Union has become one of the burning questions of 
the day. Unity is a grand ideal of the Church of Christ. The 
Church, built on the rock against which the gates of Hades will not 
prevail, is one church. The kingdom into whose gates the disciples 
are admitted, and whose king is Christ, is and can be but one king- 
dom (Matt. xvi. 18-20). Jesus Christ, the true vine, is the source 
of life and fruitfulness to all the branches. Without vital union and 
abiding communion with him there is no spiritual life ; and all the 
branches are, through him, in organic union with one another (John 
xv. I-8). The good shepherd promised his sheep that “‘ they shall 
become one flock, one shepherd ’’ (John x. 16). And accordingly 
our Saviour prayed for his disciples 


** that they may all be one ; even as thou, Father, art.in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be in us: that the world may believe that thou didst send me. And the glory 
which thou hast given me I have given unto them; that they may be one, even as we 
are one: I in them, and thou in me, that they may be perfected in one” (John xvii. 
21-23). 


Our Saviour seldom employs the term church, ¢xxAnsia, which is 
the New Testament equivalent for the bmp of the Old Testament. 
He ordinarily employs the kingdom, flock, and vine, the familiar 
terms of the Old Testament prophets. These terms alike indicate 
in their Old Testament usage the unity of the people of God. They 
are one people, one congregation, one flock, one vine, one kingdom. 
The division of the Jewish nation was a divine judgment for sin. 
The reunion of Israel and Judah is an abiding hope of prophecy. 
The apostles hold forth this same ideal of the unity of Christ’s 
Church. They do not so often use the term kingdom. There isa 
tendency to use the kingdom more with reference to the kingdom of 
glory that comes with the Second Advent, while they use the church 
more frequently instead of the kingdom of redemption. However, 
the Epistle to the Colossians represents that the heavenly Father 
** delivered us out of the power of darkness, and translated us into 
the kingdom of the Son of his love’ (i. 13) ; and the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews teaches that Christians have received ‘‘a kingdom that 
cannot be shaken’’ (Heb. xii. 27). 

Peter applies the covenant at Horeb to Christians as an elect race, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession ; 
and combines with it the figure of the spiritual house, the holy 
temple built up of living stones on Jesus Christ, the corner-stone 
(1 Peter ii. 4-9). He also speaks of the flock of God and the chief 
shepherd (1 Peter v. 2-4). The synonymous expressions people, 
royal priesthood, flock, and temple combine to represent the unity 
and spirituality of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

The Apocalypse (xxi.) and the Epistle to the Hebrews (xii. 22, 23) 
agree in representing the body of Christians as the city of God, the 
New Jerusalem. This is also a conception of Old Testament 
prophecy.* The Epistle to the Hebrews uses the city of God in 
parallelism with ‘‘ general assembly and church of the first-born’’ 
(xii. 22). 

Saint Paul, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, heaps up a number 
of representations. Those who were alienated from the common- 
wealth of Israel have been united to it by breaking down the parti- 
tion wall. Both Jews and Gentiles have been reconciled in one 
body unto God. They are fellow-citizens of the saints, of the house- 
hold of God, “‘ built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner-stone ; in whom 
each several building fitly framed together, groweth into a holy 
temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are builded together for a 
habitation of God in the Spirit’’ (Eph. ii. 12-22). Here the con- 
ceptions of kingdom, household, and temple combine with that of 
body to represent in various ways and from different points of view 
the unity and spirituality, the holiness and the vital energy of the 
organized body of Christians. The favorite conception of the 
Apostle Paul is that the church is the body of Christ. ‘‘ We, who 
are many, are one body in Christ, and severally members one of 
another’ (Rom. xii. 5). ‘‘ For as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of the body, being many, are one 
body ; so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all baptized into 
one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free ; and were 
all made to drink of one Spirit’ (1 Cor. xii. 12, 13). The heavenly 
Father put all things under the feet of Christ, ‘‘ and gave him to be 
the head over all things to the church, which is his body, the fulness 
of him that filleth all in all’’ (Eph. i. 22, 23; see also Col. i. 18). 
The apostle also represents the relation between Christ and his 


* In Jer. iii. 14-18 ; Ezek. xl.--xlix. ; Isaiah lx. 
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Church as a marriage relation. ‘‘ Christ also loved the church, and 
gave himself up for it ; that he might sanctify it, having cleansed it 
by the washing of water with the word, that he might present the 
church to himself a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish’’ 
(Eph. v. 25-27). 

All of these conceptions of the apostles are synonymous, and set 
forth in various forms and from different points of view the unique 
relation of Christ and his disciples. They are the kingdom, he is 
the king ; they are the city of which he is the light and glory ; they 
are the temple, he is the corner-stone; they are the body, he is 
the head ; they are the flock, he is the chief shepherd ; they are 
the people, he has purchased them to himself; they are a family 
of which God is the Father and he is the elder brother ; they are 
the wife, he is the husband. None of these terms in their biblical 
usage will allow us to think of more than one organization, or of any 
other principle of organization than the life and love of Jesus 
Christ.* 

The Westminster Confession takes this view of the Church : 


I. The catholic or universal church, which is invisible, consists of the whole number 
of the elect that have been, are, or shall be gathered into one, under Christ, the head 
thereof ; and is the spouse, the body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all. 

II. The visible church, which is also catholic or universal under the gospel (not con- 
fined to one nation as before under the law), consists of all those throughout the world 
that profess the true religion, together with their children ; and is the kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of God, out of which there is no ordinary pos- 
sibility of salvation. 

III. Unto this catholic visible church Christ hath given the ministry, oracles, and 
ordinances of God, for the gathering and perfecting of the saints in this life, to the end 
of the world ; and doth by his own presence and Spirit, according to his promise, make 
them effectual thereunto. 

IV. This catholic church hath been sometimes more, sometimes less visible. And 
particular churches, which are members thereof, are more or less pure, according as 
the doctrine of the gospel is taught and embraced, ordinances administered, and public 
worship performed more or less purely in them (ch. xxv.). 


The unity of Christ’s Church is in Christ, the head, the king, and 
it can be found in no other person. It is centred at the throne of 
Christ, at the right hand of the Father in heaven; it cannot be in 
any place on earth. The kingdom is composed of all who are united 
to Christ, in all ages from the beginning of the world until the close 
of this dispensation. It embraces the patriarchs, the prophets, the 
apostles and martyrs, the fathers and theologians, the saints and 





* ** Alle diese Begriffe sind so geartet dass sie die Vorstellung mehrerer Kirchen 
Christi schlechterdings ausschliessen” (Julius Miller, Die evang. Union, p.28. Berlin, 
1854). 
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heroes of the Church in all epochs; from all lands multitudes 
innumerable gathered about the throne of God and the Lamb. The 
Scriptures give several glimpses of this Church of Christ (Rev. vii. 
9 seq. ; xix. 6 seg. ; Heb. xii. 23). The Church of Jesus Christ is 
therefore chiefly in heaven, where he is. The Church on earth is 
but the vestibule, the outer court of the heavenly temple (Rev. xi. 
2, seg.). If all Christians in the world could be assembled in one 
vast multitude, they would be a small company compared with the 
multitude about the heavenly throne. The Visible Church prior to 
the Reformation had merged the invisible Church on earth in itself. 
The Reformation revived the biblical doctrines of the universal 
priesthood of believers and immediate access to the throne of Christ 
by faith ; and thus made the distinction between the visible and the 
invisible Church one of the characteristic features of Protestantism. 
The Reformers did not teach that there were two Churches, but that 
the one Church was in great part invisible, and in some part visible 
here on earth, in accordance with the external conformity of Chris- 
tians to the doctrines and institutions of Christ himself. This dis- 
tinction between the visible and invisible Church has been denied in 
recent times by Rothe and others ; but it has been reaffirmed by 
Julius Miiller,* Dorner, and other chief divines of the Protestant 
churches. 

The historical Church has too often committed the sin of exagger- 
ating its own importance over against the vastly greater, more ex- 
tensive, and holier Church that is gathered about the throne of 
Christ composed of all those, wherever they may be, who are in 
vital union and communion with him. The Church in this world is 
visible in a considerable number of ecclesiastical organizations. It 
is sinful pride and arrogance for any one of them to claim the ex- 
clusive rights and privileges of the visible Church of Christ.+ It is 
easy to see that no one of them can be identified with the Church 
on earth ; for no one of them embraces all true Christians, and no 
one of them is so pure that it contains none but Christians. Further- 
more, if all the churches on earth could be combined in one ecclesi- 
astical organization they could not be identified with the Church of 
Christ ; for they would still leave outside their pale multitudes of 





* “Und gewiss, so lange die evangelische Kirche auf dem Grunde des gdttlichen 
Wortes verharren wird, so lange wird es ihr formell und materiell unméglich sein sich 
von der Idee der unsichtbaren Kirche loszusagen’’ (Miiller, Dogmatische Abhandlungen. 
Bremen, 1870, p. 402). 

+ ‘‘ Nur Siinde und zwar gehiufte Siinde kann die Eine Kirche in ihrer Erscheinung 
in eine Vielheit von Kirchen zerspalten, welche die positive Gemeinschaft mit einander 
aufgeben, und immer sind Kirchenspaltungen schwere Gerichte tiber die erscheinende 
Kirche’’ (Dorner, Glaudenslehre, 11., pp. 913, 914). 
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real Christians ; that is, vast numbers of unbaptized children, who 
are the elect of God and belong to the Church of the redeemed ; and 
large numbers from among the heathen who have never had an 
opportunity of attaching themselves to any form of the visible 
Church. And, on the other hand, all the churches contain not a 
few hypocrites, who are not real Christians at all. The visible 
Church is, at the best, a poor and faint reflection of the ideal 
Church. The holy and undefiled bride of the Lamb is not on earth, 
but in heaven, where he is. The Church on earth is defiled with 
sin, error, and imperfection of every kind. It is the work of re- 
demption, very largely, to cleanse the historical and visible forms of 
Christianity. 

The ideal of the Church is visible unity, but the visible Church 
cannot entirely attain its ideal until its completion in Jesus Christ. 
Before the Second Advent the visible will correspond with the in- 
visible only in part. It will grow nearer the goal, but will not alto- 
gether reach it. 

Notwithstanding the external discord in the Church, there is 
vastly greater external unity than is generally supposed to be the 
case. The most essential things in the Christian religion, the real 
fundamentals, are the common property of a the ecclesiastical 
organizations of Christendom. 
Archbishop Ussher well says : 


‘* Thus if at this day we should take a survey of the several professions of Christianity, 
that have any large spread in any part of the world, . . and should put by the points 
wherein they did differ one from another, and gather into one body the rest of the 
Articles wherein they all did generally agree, we should find that in those propositions, 
which without all controversie are universally received in the whole Christian world, so 
much truth is contained, as being joyned with holy obedience, may be sufficient to bring 
a man unto everlasting salvation.’’ (Ussher’s 4 Brief Declaration of the Universalitie 
of the Church. A Sermon before the King, 1624, p. 28.) 


All Christians hold to the sacred Scriptures as the inspired word 
of God to guide the Church in religion, doctrine, and morals. The 
Apostles’ Creed is the symbol of the universal Church. Christians 
of every name enter the visible Church by the sacrament of baptism 
and partake of the supper of the Lord, whatever may be their views 
of the meaning of these sacraments. They all engage in the worship 
of God on the Lord’s day. They all use the Lord’s Prayer as a 
guide to their devotions. Their worship has essentially the same 
substance, however varied may be its forms of expression, The Ten 
Commandments and Christ’s law of love are the universal laws of 
Christian morals. Now, these are the great verities of the Christian 
religion. They are vastly more important than those other things 
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about which the churches of Christendom differ, and concerning 
which there is strife and discord. The calm and abiding concord of 
Christendom is vastly more profound than the noisy and superficial 
discord. 

The Christian Church has never altogether lost sight of its ideal, 
but it has endeavored to realize it in mistaken ways, and has thus 
erected barriers in the way of Christian Union and has occasioned 
the development of a number-of variations. 


I. DIVINE RIGHT OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


The first great barrier to Christian Union is the theory of sud- 
mission to a central ecclesiastical authority claiming divine right of 
government. 

This is the great sin of the Roman Catholic Church, which makes 
the Pope at Rome, when speaking ex cathedra, the centre of unity 
and seat of absolute authority to decide all questions of religion, 
doctrine, and morals. The way to union according to this theory is 
to dissolve all other Christian churches. All Christians must receive 
confirmation from Roman Catholic bishops, and so enter the com- 
munion of the Roman Catholic Church, and then submit with un- 
flinching allegiance to the authority of the Pope and his bishops. 
Such a union requires, on the one side, the forfeiture of the right of 
private judgment and the violation of the liberty of conscience ; and 
on the other side the severance of the union and communion of the 
believer with his enthroned Saviour and the re-establishment of 
union and communion through the mediation of the priests, bishops, 
and Pope. It makes the visible Church in a single one of its histor- 
ical forms the only means of access to the invisible Church and the 
presence of the Lord of glory. 

Richard Baxter well said: 

‘* This cheating noise and name of Unity hath been the great divider of the Christian 
world. And under pretence of suppressing heresie and schism, and bringing a blessed 
peace and harmonie amongst all Christians, the churches have been set all together by 
the ears, condemning and unchurching one another, and millions have been murthered 
in the flames, inquisition, and other kinds of death, and those are martyrs with the one 
part, who are burnt as hereticks by the other ; and more millions have been murdered 
by wars. And aired and confusion is become the mark and temperament of those who 


have most loudly cried up Unity and Concord, Order and Peace’’ (Cure of Church Divi- 
sions, 1670, p. 276). : 


Under such circumstances we ought not to be surprised that the 
Westminster Confession should give expression to the opinion of the 
Protestant world in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


‘“* There is no other Head of the Church but the Lord Jesus Christ, nor can the Pope 
of Rome in any sense be head thereof; but is that antichrist, that man of sin and son 
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of perdition, that exalteth himself in the Church against Christ, and all that is called 
God ’’ (xv. 6). 


The Westminster divines do not here affirm that any particular 
pope is Antichrist, or that the Roman Catholic Church is Antichris- 
tian. Protestant divines have always recognized that the Church of 
Rome was a true Church, one of the many branches of Christendom. 
They have ever recognized the validity of her baptism and her 
ordination. They unite with her in veneration of the noble army 
of martyrs—pious monks, bishops, archbishops, and popes—that 
have adorned the history of the Western Church. These are our 
heritage as well as theirs. The Reformation broke the Western 
Church into several national Churches. The legitimate heirs of the 
ancient and medizval Church are the national Churches of England, 
Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany, no less than the Roman Catholic Church which remained 
unreformed in the southern countries of Europe. 

The Papacy as a hierarchical despotism claiming infallibility and 
usurping the throne of Jesus Christ is the Antichrist of the Re- 
formers. Whether it be the Antichrist of the Scriptures or not, it 
is the closest historical approximation to the Antichrist of prophecy 
that has yet appeared in the world. The Papacy is Antichristian, 
the great curse of the Christian Church. The Papal system was one 
of the reasons for the separation of Greek and Roman Christianity 
into two antagonistic ecclesiastical organizations. It was the great 
barrier to the reformation of the Latin Church, and when the Prot- 
estant Reformation came the authority of the Pope was given to 
the side of error and sin, and the Reformers were persecuted unto 
death. As the supremacy of the Pope severed Greek from Roman 
Christianity, so it made a rupture between the Christianity of the 
North of Europe and the Christianity of the South of Europe. In 
more recent times the same baneful influence forced the separation 
of the Jansenists and the old Catholics. Thus this theory histor- 
ically has proved to be the mother of discord in Christendom. It is 
the chief barrier to Christian Union. Until this barrier has been 
broken down the union of Christendom is impossible. The destruc- 
tion of Popery is indispensable to the unity of the Church.* 

But the Papacy is not the only form of ecclesiastical authority 
that has produced discord. On the continent of Europe Protestant 








* “ Neither indeed is there any hope, that ever we shall see a generall peace, for mat- 
ters of religion, settled in the Christian world, as long as this supercilious Master shall 
bee suffered to keepe this rule in God’s house : however much soever hee bee magnified 
by his owne disciples, and made the onely foundation upon which the unitie of the 
Catholick Church dependeth,’’ (Ussher’s Brief Declaration, p. 14.) 
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princes were set up as little popes to lord it over Christ’s Church ; 
and in England kings and queens usurped ecclesiastical supremacy ; 
and the ills of the seventeenth century in the Thirty Years’ War on 
the continent, and the civil wars of Great Britain, were largely owing 
to this cause. 

The result of the conflict in Great Britain was the establishment 
of three rival theories of Church government, each claiming divine 
right—the Episcopal government in England and Ireland, the Pres- 
byterian government in Scotland, and the Congregational govern- 
ment which was virtually established in New England. Each of 
these governments was alike intolerant and exclusive. Each of 
them alike rent the robe of Christ’s Church. This should not sur- 
prise us, for any ecclesiastical government that usurps divine 
authority is tyrannical and schismatic from the very nature of the 
case. It is in itself an usurpation of the crown rights of Jesus 
Christ. 

Calybute Downing, one of the Westminster divines, well said 


‘‘that it is very safe, and savours of a prudent and peaceable spirit, not easily to 
conclude many things in government, jure divino ; for as fundamentals in point of 
beliefe are few, and fully revealed, and soberly to be held without any supplementive 
additionals ; and the admitting of more is the cause of all the mischievous miseries in the 
church in point of doctrine ; so it sets us at a distance from peace, at defiance amongst 
ourselues ; and disableth all accomodation, to fetch downe a government jure divino ; 
yea, produces many hard charges, prejudicating the truth of God; and gives ground 
plausibly to arrest and attaint religion, for suspicion of disturbance or incroachment, by 
such forestalling the civill state, and rendring the businesse of reformation in the 
future impossible” (Considerations toward a peaceable reformation in matters ecclesiasticall, 
submitted to the judicious reader. London, 1641, p. 4). 


A scientific study of the sacred Scriptures and the first Christian 
century has shown that none of these forms of government is of 
divine right ; they all alike are of human origin, and. have arisen 
from historic circumstances and sincere efforts to adapt the teachings 
of Scripture to these circumstances. It is noteworthy that there is 
agreement with reference to a single officer—the pastor of the con- 
gregation. All Christian churches have pastors, and they cannot do 
their work without them. Here is the basis for union. It is agreed 
that he should be aman called of God to his work, and endowed with 
the gifts and graces that are needed for the exercise of his ministry. 
It is also agreed that he should be ordained either by the imposition 
of hands or some suitable ceremony. This presbyter-bishop of the 
New Testament is found in all ages of the Church and in all lands. 
Herein is the true historical succession of the ministry, in the un- 
broken chain of these ordained presbyters. Herein is the world- 
wide government which is carried on through them. This is the 
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one form of Church government that bears the marks of catholicity, 
that is semper ubique et ab omnibus. 

It matters little comparatively how the royal government of Jesus 
Christ and his power of the keys is communicated to them, whether 
directly from the divine Master or mediately through the ordination 
of a presbytery or of a bishop, an archbishop or a pope, so long as 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the one king and head of the Church, actually 
carries on his government through them. We apprehend that the 
long-suffering Saviour will not deprive his people of the benefits of 
his reign even if their leaders should make some mistakes in the form 
of government. This point of agreement in church government 
should be insisted upon by the churches, whatever they may think 
of the importance of the other officers in the Church. If all the 
churches of Christendom would recognize the validity of the ordina- 
tion of the ministry of the other churches, one of the chief barriers 
to the concord of Christendom would be removed. They might 
deem this ordination as irregular and even disorderly, as not con- 
formed to their own doctrine of church government. They might 
contend vigorously for the superior excellence of their own orders, 
if they would concede this one point to their fellow-Christians and 
fellow-ministers, the validity of whose ministry is attested by the 
Holy Ghost and its fruitfulness in good works. 

Apart from this single church officer there is no agreement what- 
ever. The deacon in the prelatical churches is a young man in 
preparation for the priesthood in a lower order of ministry. In the 
Reformed churches he is a layman having charge of the poor and of 
financial affairs. Among the Congregational churches he is a repre- 
sentative of the people and an adviser of the pastor. The deacons 
of the New Testament have little resemblance with any of these 
modern deacons. 

The Reformed churches have elders who are associated with the 
pastor in a congregational presbytery which has the government of 
the congregation. There are elders in the New Testament who con- 
stitute a presbytery, but the majority of the elders of the Reformed 
churches at the present time have little resemblance tothem. There 
was considerable difference of opinion in the Westminster Assembly 
with regard to this office. Stephen Marshall said in the course of the 
debate : ‘‘ If I conceived every one should be called to subscribe to 
it or exercise no ministry, I should be loath to give my vote.’’ * 

The Westminster divines preferred to call them ‘‘ other church- 
governors,’’ and said, ‘‘ which officers reformed churches commonly 





* MS. Minutes Westminster Assembly, II., p. 248. 
29 
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called elders ;’’ but the American Presbyterian Form of Government 
callsthem ‘‘ ruling elders,’’ ‘* properly representatives of the people,’’ 
and say: ‘‘ This office has been understood, by a great part of the 
Protestant Reformed churches, to be designated in the Holy Scrip- 
tures by the title of governments.”’ 

The Protestant churches of America have been obliged to intro- 
duce the lay element into their congregational government and to 
give it representation in the higher ecclesiastical courts ; and these 
laymen with their different names have very similar work to that of 
the Presbyterian elders. The name is less important than the thing. 
The Presbyterian system seems to us to be the nearest to the New 
Testament representation and the most efficient and best organized 
method of lay representation. It might be best to abandon the 
name ruling elder, which is of questionable origin and propriety, 
and use some other name that is not associated with historical con- 
flicts. We should be willing to do this if it would advance the cause 
of Christian Union. It seems to us there would be little difficulty 
in adjusting the mode of government of the congregations so as to 
satisfy all reasonable demands. 

The chief difficulties arise when we ascend to the Presbyteries, 
Conventions, Conferences, Associations, and the other general bodies, 
and ask the question as to their authority. All agree that their 
authority should be moral and spiritual, but it is in dispute whether 
it should be legal and imperative as of higher jurisdiction. It 
has been found necessary in American civil government to protect 
the liberties of the people in communities and towns, and also in the 
States, and to limit the jurisdiction of the superior bodies. This 
matter has been too much neglected in ecclesiastical government. 
Here is the way to solve not a few of our ecclesiastical controversies. 
Authority should decrease in extension and increase in. intension as 
we ascend. The congregation with its pastor have certain rights 
and liberties which should be regarded as sacred, upon which the 
higher ecclesiastical bodies ought not to encroach. The authority 
of the higher bodies should be limited, and absolute authority denied. 
A constitution isa great blessing to any church, for it defines the 
obligations of the minister and the people, and guarantees them 
liberty in all else. So the presbytery should have certain rights of 
control over its own churches into which the synod should not in- 
trude. The synod’s power should suffer still greater limitation. 
The power of the General Assembly ought to be confined to very 
few matters, and those of general interest, such as the Constitution 
of the Church and its general work. 

The Congregational churches, with whom the Baptists agree, stand 
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over against the Presbyterian and Episcopal forms of government 
as represented by the several Presbyterian, Reformed, Lutheran, and 
Methodist bodies, that hold to the Presbyterian form of government, 
and the Episcopal Church, which maintains the Episcopal form of 
government. As regards agreement between the three forms, every 
effort was put forth for union and concord in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The long debates in the Westminster Assembly show this. 
The words of the leading divines on both sides bear witness to it. 
Thomas Hill, the Presbyterian, says on the one side : 


“There is no such difference, for aught I know, between the sober Independent and 
moderate Presbyterian, but if things were wisely managed, both might be reconciled ; 
and by the happy union of them both together, the Church of England might be a glori- 
ous church, and that without persecuting, banishing, or any such thing, which some 
mouths are too full of. I confess it is most desirable that confusion (that many people 
fear by Independency) might be prevented ; and it is likewise desirable that the severity 
that some others fear, by the rigour of Presbytery might be hindred ; therefore let us 
labour for a prudent Love, and study to advance an happy accomodation (An olive 
branch of peace and accomodation. Lord Mayor's Sermon, 1645. Printed 1648, p. 38). 


So on the other side Jeremiah Burroughs, the Congregationalist, 
says: 


‘Why should we not think it possible for us to go along close together in love and 
peace, though in some things our judgements and practices be apparently different one 
from another? I will give you who are scholars a sentence to write upon your study 
doores, as needfull an one in these times as any ; itis this: opinionum varietas, et opin- 
tantium unitas non sunt aotorata—Variety of opinions. and unity of those that hold them, 
may stand together. There hath been much ado to get us to agree ; we laboured to get 
our opinions into one, but they will not come together. It may be in our endeavours 
for agreement we have begun at the wrong end. Let us try what we can do at the 
other end ; it may be we shall have better success there. Let us labour to joyne our 
hearts to engage our affections one to another: if we cannot be of one mind that we 


may agree, let us agree that we may be of one mind”’ (Jrenicum to the Lovers of Truth 
and Peace. London, 1646, p. 255). 


And so the Presbyterian ministers of the Provincial Assembly of 
London adopted the paper entitled Fus divinum ministerit evangelict, 
and issued it signed by the moderator, assessor, and scribes of the 
Assembly, in 1653, saying in the Preface : 


‘* A fifth sort are our reverend brethren of Mew and O/d England of the Congre- 
gational way, who hold our churches to be true churches, and our ministers true min- 
isters, though they differ from us in some lesser things. We have been necessitated to 
fall upon some things, wherein they and we disagree, and have represented the reasons 
of our dissent. But yet we here profess that this disagreement shall not hinder us from 
any Christian accord with them in affection. That we can willingly write upon our study 
doors that motto which Mr. Jer Burroughes (who a little before his death did ambitiously 
endeavour after union amongst brethren, as some of us can testifie) persuades all 
scholars unto, ofinionum varictas, et opiniantium unitas non sunt adovotata, And that 
we shall be willing to entertain any sincere motion (as we have also formerly declared 
in our printed vindication) that shall farther a happy accommodation between us. 
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‘The last sort are the moderate, godly episcopal men, that hold ordination by Pres- 
byters to be lawful and valid ; that a Bishop and a Presbyter are one and the same 
order of ministry, that are orthodox in doctrinal truths and yet hold that the govern- 
ment of the Church by a perpetual Moderatour is most agreeable to Scripture pattern. 
Though herein we differ from them, yet we are farre from thinking that this difference 
should hinder a happy union between them and us. Nay, we crave leave to profess to 
the world that it will never (as we humbly conceive) be well with Zng/and till there be 
an union endeavoured and effected between all those that are orthodox in doctrine 
though differing among themselves in some circumstances about Church government.” 


Richard Baxter led in a great movement for union in the organiza- 
tion of the Worcester Association, in 1653. Similar organizations 
were made in other counties, such as Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Essex. As Baxter says : 


‘* The main body of our Association were men that thought the Episcopal, Presby- 
terians, and Independents had each uf them some good in which they excelled the other 
two parties, and each of them some mistakes ; and that to select out of all three the 
best part, and leave the worst, was the most desirable (and ancient) form of govern- 
ment’’ (Church Concord, Preface. London, 1691). 


So again in 1661-62 every effort was put forth for union between 
the Presbyterian and Episcopal parties. The Presbyterians were 
willing to accept the plan of Archbishop Ussher to reduce the Epis- 
copate to the form of synodical government. They were willing to 
use the Book of Common Prayer with the exception of a very few 


passages and with the omission of a very few ceremonies. As 
Baxter said : 


“* Oh, how little would it have cost your churchmen in 1660 and 1661 to have prevented 
the calamitous and dangerous divisions of this land, and our common dangers thereby, 
and the hurt that many hundred thousand souls have received by it! And how little 
would it cost them yet to prevent the continuance of it!’ (Penitent Confession, 1691, 
Preface.) 

The Union was prevented in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies partly by political considerations, but chiefly by the theory 
that there could be no unity except by a submission to one strict 
form of church government. And so the three forms that were 
evolved from the religious conflicts of Great Britain have maintained 
themselves, strengthened their position, and have become uncon- 
querable. What reasonable man can for a moment suppose that 
Presbyterianism will lose its hold upon Scotland and the North of 
Ireland, and give way to Episcopacy or Congregationalism, or that 
it will make any serious encroachments upon England or New Eng- 
land? There is no probability that the Church of England will ever 
succeed in imposing prelatical Episcopacy upon all the people of 
England, or will gain the supremacy over the Congregationalism of 
New England. Congregationalism will never gain much ground from 
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Presbyterianism in the Middle and Southern States of America. In 
the Western States the three forms are upon more equal terms. 
Now that conquest is out of the question, and the reunion of Chris- 
tendom is impracticable by a strict adherence to any of these forms, 
it is manifest that there can be no union without mutual recognition, 
concession, and assimilation. Each form has certain advantages in 
it and also some disadvantages. That would be the most excellent 
form of government which would combine the good features and 
avoid the defects of all. 

There has been assimilation in recent times, especially in America. 
The Congregational churches give more authority to their associa- 
tions than is known in England. The Presbyterian and Episcopal 
churches give less authority to their supreme courts than is common 
in Great Britain. But the difference is still so great that consolida- 
tion is out of the question at present. But there is a possibility of 
union by Federation. It seems to me that there are no sufficient 
reasons why the Episcopal General Convention, the Congregational 
General Council, the Baptist General Council, the Methodist Epis- 
copal General Conference, the Presbyterian General Assemblies, and 
the Reformed General Synods should not all alike send representa- 
tives to a General Council of the Church of Christ of America, such 
a Council having only moral and spiritual authority. It seems to 
me that there are possibilities of union and co-operation in the gen- 
eral work of the Christian Church in America and in heathen lands 
that are incalculable in the good that might be produced. There 
are grand possibilities in the removal of barriers, stumbling-blocks, 
causes of friction and strife, and in the furtherance of peace, con- 
cord, and Christian love. 

But what shall we do with the historical episcopate? We answer 
that the historical episcopate is an ambiguous term. There are 
many kinds of episcopates in Christian history. Some bishops claim 
the authority to rule the Church by divine right, some bishops derive 
their authority from archbishops, and some bishops receive their 
authority from the Pope. There are also bishops who are super- 
intendents chosen by presbyters, and who have no other authority 
than that imparted to them by those who have chosen them. There 
are also presbyterial bishops who exercise all the rights and fulfil all 
the duties of the Christian ministry. The great difference of opinion 
that prevails in the Church of Christ on the subject of the historical 
episcopate is in the matter of order and real seat of authority. 
Christendom might unite with an ascending series of superintending 
bishops that would culminate in a universal bishop, provided the 
pyramid would be willing to rest firmly on its base, the solid order 
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of the presbyter bishops of the New Testament and of all history 
and all churches. But the pyramid will never stand on its apex nor 
hang suspended in the air supported by any of its upper stages. 

We confess to a warm sympathy with those members of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church who desire to remove the terms Protestant 
Episcopal from the name of their Church, on the ground that these 
terms are schismatical. All such terms are from the very nature of 
the case schismatical. They represent that the churches that bear 
them are parties or branches of the Church, and not the true and 
pure Church of Christ. 

John Durie recommended as one of the paths to peace and unity 
‘‘ to abolish the names of parties, as Presbyterial, Prelatical, Congre- 
gational, etc., and to be called Reformed Christians of England, 
Scotland, France, and Germany’’ (Plain Way of Peace and Concord, 
p. 5. London, 1660). 

But the names really correspond with the facts ; they express the 
truth. The evil of schism is in the churches. It will not cure the 
evil to abolish the names. When the evil of schism has been cured, 
then the schism and the names will disappear likewise. In the 
mean while it is far better that the names should remain and expregs 
the true state of the case to all earnest souls. They may perhaps 
sting the conscience and goad the will to earnest action in behalf of 
peace and unity. 


‘* Why, sirs, have not Independents, Presbyterians, Episcopall, etc., one God, one 
Christ, one Spirit, one Creed, one Scripture, one hope of everlasting life? Are our 
disagreements so great that we may not live together in love, and close in fraternall 
union and amity? Are we not of one Religion? Do we differ in fundamentals or 
substantials ? Will not conscience worry us? Will not posterity curse us, if by our 
divisions we betray the gospel into the hands of the enemies? And if by our mutuall 
envyings and jealousies and perverse zeal for our severall conceits, we should keep 
open the breach for all heresies and wickednesse to enter, and make a prey of our poor 
people’s souls: Brethren, you see other bonds are loosed, Satan will make his advan- 
tage of these daies of licentiousnesse ; let us straiten the bond of Christian unity and 
love, and help each other against the powers of hell, and joyn our forces against our 
common enemy” (Christian Concord, or the Agreement of the Associated Pastors and 
Churches of Worcestershire, with Richard Baxter's Explication and Defence of it, and his 
Exhortation to Unity, p.g6. London, 1653). 


Il. SUBSCRIPTION TO ELABORATE CREEDS. 


Another great barrier to the reunion of Christendom is sud- 
scription to elaborate Creeds. This is the great sin of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches. Every one of these creeds has separated 
subscribers from non-subscribers and occasioned the organization of 
dissenting churches. Lutherans, Calvinists, and Arminians, and 
sections of the same, have been separated into different ecclesiastical 
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organizations. These doctrinal divisions have done more than any- 
thing else to weaken Protestantism and stay its progress in Europe. 
These controversies that centre about the creeds of the seventeenth 
century still continue, but they are not so violent as they used to 
be. Each of the varieties of Protestantism has won its right to exist 
and to be recognized in the common family. The differences cannot 
be soived by conquest, but only by some higher knowledge and 
better adjustment of the problems through an advance in theological 
conception and definition. The question now forces itself upon 
earnest men whether these differences justify ecclesiastical separa- 
tion, and whether they may not be left to battle their own way to 
success or defeat without the help of ecclesiastical fences and tradi- 
tional prejudices. 


“Tt is not the part of wise Divines, so to swell and increase the number of Funda- 
mentall points, that all Christians, as well learned, as unlearned, should be wholly uncer- 
taine, and ignorant, what, and of what kind those be which are adjudged properly to 
belong to the Foundation of Religion, & Catholike Faith. But if we should let the 
matter run on so long, till all the controverted Problemes betwixt Protestants bee 
counted Fundamentall, long since they have grown to too numerous, hereafter they 
may grow to an almost numberlesse multitude. For this solemne course and practice 
is observed of many, that what they themselves have added to any Fundamentall axiom, 
as over weight, and what they beleeve to be a consequence of the same, this they pres- 
ently require of all, to be counted in the number of Fundamentalls. If we grant to any 
particular Churches, or to their Doctors, this power of creating and multiplying Funda- 
mentalls ; all hope is past of the certainty of the Catholike Faith, all hope is gone of the 
Brotherly communion of the Catholike Church” (Bishop Davenant, An Exhortation to 
the restoring of Brotherly Communion betwixt the Protestant Churches, pp. 121, 122. 
London, 1641). 


The differences between the Lutherans, Calvinists, and Arminians 
have nothing to do with the essentials of Protestantism. All alike 
hold that the Word of God is the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice ; that men are justified by faith in Jesus Christ and not by 
works of righteousness or ceremonies ; that good works are the fruits 
of justifying faith and give assurance of acceptance with God ; and, 
above all, that salvation is of the divine grace through Jesus Christ, 
the only mediator and redeemer. These are the great verities of 
Protestantism, and they are vastly more important than those pe- 
culiar doctrines that distinguish the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and 
Arminian systems. After many efforts, renewed from time to time 
from the Reformation until the present century, the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches have combined in the Evangelical Church of 
Prussia and other German States. This reunion has proved a great 
success, and has been fruitful for good. There is no sufficient 
reason why the Lutheran and Reformed churches should not unite 
in America. This will be accomplished when they are prepared to 
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recognize that the few points of difference between them are de- 
batable and tolerable, rising like mountain peaks above the great 
ranges of doctrine in which there is entire concord. 

The Reformed Church was broken up into two great parties calling 
themselves Calvinists and Arminians. Holland was the centre of 
this unhappy conflict, but it extended over entire Europe and dis- 
tracted all the ‘national Churches of the Reformed faith. The 
Articles of the Synod of Dort were adopted to exclude Arminians 
from orthodoxy, but they have never given satisfaction to the inter- 
mediate party, which has now become the most numerous of all. 
Arminianism was really a reaction from the supralapsarian Calvin- 
ism. It would have been simple justice to cut them both off at the 
same time. But it is one of the singularities of religious history 
that narrow views of sacred things and extreme rigidity of doctrine 
succeed in maintaining their errors within the orthodox fold, while 
errors of a more generous type are often cast out. Calvinism cannot 
be identified with the Five Points of the Synod of Dort. The con- 
flict with Arminianism developed a conflict between the scholastic 
type of Calvinism and the milder Calvinism of the school of Saumur 
of France, the Federalists of Holland, and the evangelical Puritan- 
ism of Calamy, Baxter, and their associates in Great Britain. These 
strifes were renewed in America in the eighteenth century, and re- 
sulted in the separation of the so-called old school and new school. 
Really and historically the one was as old as the other. 

The two parties united in happy union in our great American 
Presbyterian Church and made it broader, more catholic, and fruitful. 
But this reunion ought to be the beginning and not the end of the re- 
union of Presbyterian churches. There are no such doctrinal differ- 
ences in the other branches of Presbyterianism as to justify separa- 
tion. The Southern Presbyterian Church as a body seems to repre- 
sent the scholastic type of Calvinism, the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church the semi-Arminianism of the milder type of Calvinism. 
There is a natural tendency of the sterner Calvinists to affiliate with 
the former and of the milder Calvinists to prefer the latter. Any 
scheme of Reunion that would prove successful and give satisfaction 
to all parties should embrace both these Churches. It seems clear 
that the revision of the Westminster Confession by the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church was due in part to a misapprehension of its 
historic sense and in part to a narrow interpretation of the terms of 
subscription, the blame for which rests as much upon the intolerant 
Presbytery that threw them off at the beginning of their history as 
upon those who were compelled to beat their own way and maintain 
their position in the midst of not a few difficulties. When they tell 
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us that they can adopt the Westminster Confession as it is, with the 
addition of the Declaratory Act of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, they virtually take the position that they can subscribe 
to,the Westminster standards as they are, in the sense of the Ameri- 
can adopting act and of the regular terms of subscription. We do 
not hesitate to say that there are no legitimate doctrinal barriers in 
the way of the reunion of the entire Presbyterian family in America 
on the Westminster standards, pure and simple. It ill becomes 
those who insist upon strict subscription and an interpretation of the 
standards in accordance with the terms of the scholastic Calvinism, 
to neglect the historical study of the Confessions as they are now 
doing, and have been doing throughout the century. The historical 
interpretation of our Standards makes it clear that all parties alike 
need the full benefit of the generous terms of subscription that our . 
fathers framed so wisely and so well. 

The largest ecclesiastical body in the United States is the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which is distinguished by its Arminian type 
of doctrine. It is fortunate that the Presbyterian churches do not 
bear the name of Calvin, and that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
does not bear the name of Arminius. Indeed, the types of doctrine 
in these churches do not agree altogether with the names of these 
two great Protestant divines. The doctrinal system of the West- 
minster symbols is not the scholastic typeof Calvinism of the Swiss 
or Dutch divines. It is not the type of the French school of 
Saumur or of the Federalists of Holland. It is the distinct Puritan 
type of Calvinism. And so the doctrinal system of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church as presented in its revised edition of the XX XIX 
Articles and the Teachings of John Wesley is not the Arminianism 
of Holland, but is a semi-Arminianism of the English type. There 
is more of English Puritanism in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
its practical religious life than there is of Arminianism in its creed. 
The English Puritanism that is common to these two great branches 
of the Church of Christ is much more important than the doctrinal 
variations. In my judgment these differences do not justify sepa- 
ration. 


‘* The evangelical Arminianism of Methodism has very close and vital affinities with 
the Puritan evangelical type of Calvinism ; and it is for the interest of the Christian 
cause to emphasize this fact. So, at least, thought one of the ablest and most sagacious 
Calvinistic theologians our country has produced. I refer to the late Henry Boynton 
Smith. In a letter written in January, 1871, and addressed to a distinguished Meth- 
odist clergyman, he says: 

‘** What is it that keeps Methodists and Presbyterians apart? Is it anything essential 
—to the church, or even to its well-being? For one, I do mo¢ think that it is. Your 
so-called ‘‘ Arminianism’”’ being of grace, and not of mature, is in harmony with our sym- 
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bols. It is a wide outlook which looks to an ecclesiastical union of Methodists and Pres- 
byterians, but 1am convinced thatit is vital for both, and for Protestantism and for 
Christianity vs. Romanism in this country ; and that it is desirable er se. 

‘** Tam also persuaded that our differences are merely intellectual (metaphysical), and 
not moral or spiritual ; in short, formal and not material. As to polity, too, so faas 
the Scriptures go, there is no essential difference between us. Your ‘‘ bishops ’’ I do not 
object to, but rather like, and our ‘* elders ’’ I think you would like, on due acquaintance. 
As to Christian work, where you are strong we are weak ; but your local preachers and 
class-leaders, are they really anything more than our ‘‘ elders’’—lay elders—under 
another name?” (PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, July, 1883, p. 563.) 

With this opinion I entirely concur. I do not underrate the im- 
portance of the points of difference. I should not be willing to yield 
any single position of historic Calvinism or to depart from any part 
of the Puritan type of doctrine. But I see no reason why Calvinism 
could not maintain itself in the same ecclesiastical organization with 
Arminianism. We see that it does, in fact, vindicate its right to 
live and.grow in the Protestant Episcopal Church and in Congrega- 
tional churches. 

I have such confidence in the principles of Calvinism that I believe 
they would have a better chance of overcoming Arminianism in a 
free and chivalrous contest in the same ecclesiastical organization than 
they now have when shut off by themselves and carefully excluded 
from the largest body of Christians in America. We doubt whether it 
is practicable or advisable at the present time to consolidate the Pres- 
byterian and the Methodist families, but there might be a Federation 
and an Alliance for union and co-operation in the general work of 
the Church of Christ. 

The doctrinal differences are not so great as some imagine. No 
one will suspect Bishop Davenant of any unfaithfulness to Calvinistic 
principles. He represented the Church of England at the Synod of 
Dort and concurred in its decisions ; and yet he treats of the matters 
in dispute in the following generous way : 

‘*Tt appeared lately in the conference of Zifsigh that there is an agreement in all 
these Points. If there be any other things remaining they are rather controversies 
about words than about matter ; rather discords about subtile speculations than funda- 
mentall articles. Such are those which are disputed betwixt Schoolmen, of the Significa- 
tion of the very words, namely, Predestination and Reprobation ; of the Imaginary order 
of Priority, and Posteriority betwixt the Eternal Acts of Predestinating and Fore-know- 
ing of the unsearchable manner of Divine working about all humane actions, whether 
good or bad, of the necessitie, or contingency of all things, which from Eternity were 
predestinated, or fore-knowne of God. In such perplexed controversies it cannot bee, 
but contradictions must arise often-times betwixt Disputants: yet brotherly Concord 
may be made up and maintained betwixt the churches themselves, as anciently it was 
preserved betwixt the 4 /rican and Latine churches, their Doctors in the meantime being 
of different opinions in the weighty Question of Baptizing of Hereticks. To close up 


all in a word: those churches (falsely so called) may be forsaken, which possesse not 
the Foundation of the Apostles preaching : But true Churches ought not to be deserted 
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and pluckt asunder from others for the errors of particular Doctors, because the Faith 
of Churches leanes not upon the names or writings of single Persons (z# /. ¢c., p. 151, 152). 


The theological systems of the three great branches of Protestant- 
ism have been elaborated by a friorz logic and by deduction from 
premises that are not sufficiently accurate and comprehensive. 
They have all of them departed a long distance from the Scriptures 
and the Creeds of the Reformation. It has been found necessary in 
recent times to distinguish between the theology of the Bible and 
the theology of the schools, between the doctrines of the Confessions 
of Faith and the doctrines of the theologians. There are now three 
distinct theological disciplines that have to do with Christian doc- 
trine—Biblical Theology, Symbolics, and Dogmatics. These do not 
by any means correspond. Protestantism has fallen into a grave 
error in its doctrinal development. It has substituted Protestant 
scholasticism for medizval scholasticism, and Protestant Tradition 
for Roman Catholic Tradition. It is necessary to overcome this 
error of the Protestant divines. As Davenant says: 


‘* Tconceive it no great difference whether we place unwritten traditions in joint com- 
mission with the holy Scriptures, or whether we enforce oar controversies on all 
churches to be knowne and beleeved, under the same necessity of salvation, with the 
solid and manifest doctrine of the Gospel’’ (z# /. c., p. 3). 

‘*It would apply some plaister to this soare, if the Divines of both sides would re- 
member, that although all the Articles of the Catholique Faith are plaine, and perspicu- 
ous (as written in God’s Word with capitall Letters, so that he that runneth may read 
them), yet what thence is extracted by the chymistry of man’s understanding are divers, 
and of different kinds, most of them so obscure that they escape the eyes of the most 
sharpe-sighted Divines. We must therefore confidently leane with all our weight on 
what the Scriptures have decided ; but not lay so much stresse on the consequences of 
our own deduction. Luther said well out of Ambrose, Away with Logicians, where wee 
must beleeve Fishermen. Forin the mysteries of Faith the majesty of the matter will not 
bee pent within the narrow roome of Reason, nor come under the roof of Syllogismes ; 
wherefore the same Luther wisely admonisheth us, that in matters surmounting the 
capacity of Humane Reason, we beware of Etymologies, Analogies, Consequences, and 
Examples’ (Davenant, zz /. c., pp. 6, 7). 


Another sin of Protestantism as well as of Romanism has been the 
abuse of the sacred Scriptures by improper methods of interpretation. 
The grammatical and the historical sense has been neglected. The 
variety of type of the Biblical authors has been ignored. The Scrip- 
tures have been too often interpreted to conform to the Rule of 
Faith. The Rule of Faith to the Reformers and the Westminster 
divines was in th® plain passages of Scripture, but the Reformed 
system of doctrine of the scholastic type was often substituted for 
the Scriptural rule of faith, and thus the Scriptures were forced to 
correspond with the scholastic system. It matters little if Scriptures 
can be adduced in favor of these elaborations of doctrine unless these 
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passages speak in such plain language that they convince mankind 
in general. As Herbert Palmer, one of the Westminster divines, 
says: ‘*‘ When we have to do with Scriptures that are ambiguous, 
then those things produced should not be with too much rigor urged 
upon other men ;’"’ * and Thomas Gataker, another Westminster 
divine, tersely says: ‘‘ Fundamental poynts ly in a narrow com- 
pass.” + 
And Richard Baxter says : 


** And indeed he knoweth not man, who knoweth not that universal unity and con- 
cord will never be had upon the terms of many, dark, uncertain, humane, or unneces- 
sary things, but only on the terms of things, few, sure, plain, divine, and necessary.” $ 


The names Lutheran, Reformed, and Arminian are the badges of 
distinct systems of Protestant faith ; they will continue so to be. It 
is fortunate that Arminian is not a name given to any particular 
Church. The names Reformed and Lutheran smack of the old con- 
troversies ; they have been rightly abandoned by the United Church 
of Germany, and the name Evangelical has taken their place. It 
would be a happy thing for American Christianity if these names 
could be abandoned here likewise. The names will remain, how- 
ever, so long as the differences remain. We have to learn the great 
principle of Unity in Variety. That Variety we find in the sacred 
Scriptures in the four great types of doctrine represented by James, 
Peter, Paul, and John. We find them in the Old Testament in the 
Levitical writers, on the one hand, and the prophets on the other, 
to which we must add as separate types the authors of the Wisdom 
Literature and of the Psalter. We find these types in all the great 
religions of the world; they recur in Christian history ; they are 
rooted in the different temperaments of mankind ; they manifest 
themselves in those great types that dominate all thinking, that we 
call Mysticism, Rationalism, Scholasticism, and Utilitarianism. Ac- 
cordingly the Church of Christ, like the Scriptures, should comprehend 
them all and not exclude any of them. There can be no true unity 
that does not spring from this diversity. The one Church of Christ 
is vastly more comprehensive than any one denomination. If the 
visible Church is to be one, the pathway to unity is in the recognition 
of the necessity and the great advantage of comprehending the types 
in one broad, catholic Church of Christ. 

‘* And brotherly unity is the genuine and rare fruit of brotherly love, by every Chris- 


tian to be endeavoured to the utmost extent of gospell possibil#y. Nothing in our own 
spirits of corrupt distemper, carnall ends, or undue prejudice should hinder it ; nothing 


* Westminster Assembly Minutes, IT., f. 252. 
+ Ibid., f. 248. 
} True and Only Way of Concord, p. 143. London, 1680. 
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in our brethren sound in the faith, and of godly conversation, though not absolutely 
agreeing with us in way of disposition, or opinion in all things ; Christians cannot be 
all alike here. All have not the same intellectual complexion. It is a great defect of 
meekness of wisdome to refuse all agreement with others because they agree not with 
us in all things. Neither may any other Christian precept hinder us’’ (Zhe Agreement 
of the Associated Ministers of the County of Essex, p. 12. London, 1658). 


III. UNIFORMITY OF WORSHIP. 


The third great barrier to Christian Union is the insisting upon 
uniformity of worship. This is a special sin of the Church of 
England. The British prelates pressed this theory of Christian 
Union to an extreme, and persecuted the Puritans in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The result of this persecution was civil 
war and the organization of the three national Churches of Great 
Britain, with a large number of dissenting churches. 

Uniformity of worship has proved the fruitful source of discord. 
The points of difference between the Puritans and the Prelatists at 
the start were not great. The separation greatly increased them. 
The churches that sprang into existence as the result of the civil 
wars are farther apart in worship than they were when they were all 
nestled in the bosom of the Churches of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. It would have cost the British bishops very little conces- 
sion to have satisfied the Puritans at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or even at the Savoy Conference in 1660-61. The Puritans 
were as much opposed to separation as the Episcopal party and as 
earnest in their desire for a national establishment. But the bishops 
refused to make concessions, and insisted upon uniformity and the 
persecution of non-conformists. The distraction in religious affairs 
in British and American Church History are in great part due to this 
fatal blunder. There can be nosuch thing as uniformity of worship. 
The separating of non-conforming churches did not lead to uni- 
formity, even in the Church of England itself. 

Francis Makemie well puts it at the close of the seventeenth 
century : 


‘* Therefore let us still value and esteem unity in Doctrine and Worship, and the greater 
and more weighty matters, preferring it before an exact and accurate uniformity, in 
every Punctilio of Circumstance and Ceremony, which no nation hath hitherto attained, 
the Church of England not excepted ; for what uniformity is between your Cathedral and 
Parochial worship? between such churches as have Organs and those that want them ? 
between such as Sing, or Chant the Service, and such as do not? between such as read 
the whole Service, and others that A/inse it, and read but a part? between those that 
begin with a free Prayer, and such as do mot? And in the same Congregations, what 
Uniformity is between such as use Responses, and such as do not? between such as Bow 
to the Zast, or the A/tar, and such as do mot? between such as dow the knee, and those 
that only dow the head, at the Name or Word, esus? What uni formity—between such 
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as Sing Psalms, and most that do mot? And I find many of the Soms of the church, 
break uniformity, and Canons, as well as their neighbours: what uniformity act or 
Common Prayer, allows any to begin with a Prayer of their own, as the greatest and best 
have done, though others call it a Geneva trick? What uniformity act enjoins Organs, 
and Singing Boyes: and where is bowing to the Zast and A/tar, with all other Church 
Honours, commanded? What warrants the use of the pudblick Form for private Bap- 
tism? why is the burial Service read over any Dissenters that are all excommunicated by 
your Canons ? 

‘* Let me humbly and earnestly, with all Submission, address the conformable clergy— 
in this Island, to instruct their People, that ¢iey and we profess the same Christian and 
Protestant Religion, only with sore alterations in external Ceremonies and circum- | 
stances ; that we may unite in affection and strength, against the common enemy of our 
Reformation, and concur in the great work of the Gosfe/, for the manifestation of God’s 
glory, and the Conviction, Conversion, and Salvation of Souls in this Island, instructing 
such as are Ignorant, in the principal and great things of Religion, promoting vertue 
and true holiness, and Preaching down and reproving all Atheism, irreligion, and pro- 
fanity, sealing and confirming all by an universal Copy, pattern and example, of a holy, 
and ministerial life and Conversation’’ (7ruths in a True Light, pp. 21, 22. Edin., 1699). 


There are at the present time as great differences in the worship 
of the Church of England and her daughters. With the optional 
parts of the liturgy, the additions that may be made especially in 
ceremonial, in robes, in decorations, in altar furniture, and in 
gestures of bodily worship, uniformity of worship is certainly out of 
the question. The Reformed churches and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have liturgical forms for sacramental services, and some of 
the Reformed churches have optional liturgies for the whole or part 
of the Sabbath services. The German Reformed and the Lutheran 
Churches have liturgical books. But there is no uniformity of wor- 
ship in any of these Churches. The Presbyterian churches have 
Directories of Worship all based on the Westminster Directory, but 
these have been changed from time to time. They prescribe the 
order of services, but leave the use of forms of prayer entirely 
optional. There is an entire lack of uniformity of worship in the 
Presbyterian churches. The Congregational and the Baptist 
churches have still greater diversity in modes and forms of worship. 
There is greater diversity of worship in the Christian Church now 
than at any previous period of its history. There is every reason to 
suppose that this will increase rather than diminish. There is no 
hope whatever of uniformity of worship. 

And yet there is essential unity even in the midst of all this 
diversity. The five great parts of worship are found in all churches 
—namely, Common Prayer, Sacred Song, Reading of the Sacred 
Scriptures, the Sermon, and the Apostolic Benediction. The dif- 
ferences in the selections of the themes of sermons and in the 
passages of Scripture to be read do not destroy the essential unity 
in these two parts of public worship. Some Presbyterian churches 
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have insisted upon uniformity in sacred song no less than the Church 
of England has insisted upon uniformity in common prayer. We 
have to thank the Episcopal churches for our freedom in praise no 
less than the Presbyterian churches for our freedom in prayer. 
Happily there are at present few Presbyterians who insist upon limit- 
ing our praise to the Psalm-book and Paraphrases, and the bare, 
cold worship without organs. It is a singularity of several branches 
of the Presbyterian Church that they insist upon excluding Christian 
hymns and musical instruments from divine worship. So far as 
musical instruments are concerned, these form so important a part 
in the worship of the ancient temple and in the great assembly of 
the Church in heaven revealed to us by the Apocalypse that one is 
amazed that any one should refuse to employ them. In our opinion, 
the use of musical instruments in the worship of God will be in- 
creased in the future. The drift isso strong in that direction that 
it is impossible to resist it. But if any congregation should prefer 
to worship without musical instruments they should be allowed to 
do so. Only they ought not to commit the sin of rending the 
Church of Christ on such unscriptural and unreasonable grounds as 
these. The use of Christian hymns began in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. There are several hymns in the New Testament 
writings ; so all ages of the Church have produced hymns of beauty 
and of power. There is no sufficient reason why these should not 
be used in divine worship. There is no prohibition of their use in 
Scripture. There is no prescription of the use of the Psalter in 
public worship either in the Old or the New Testament. The 
Psalter was a book for the synagogue rather than the temple. If 
any congregation should desire to limit itself to the Book of Psalms 
and paraphrases of Scripture we have no objection, so long as it 
does not obtrude this opinion upon other congregations. It is a sin 
and a shame to rend the Church of Christ for such a trifle as this. 

In sacred song uniformity has entirely disappeared. Private 
selections of hymns have taken the place of the official hymn-books 
of the churches, and these are used often without regard to denom- 
ination. A considerable number of Christian hymns are used in all 
Protestant churches that do not limit themselves to the Psalms and 
Paraphrases. It would be easy to select a hymn-book of consider- 
able size, even from their own books, that would satisfy all of these 
churches. The freedom here has wrought greater unity than we find 
in those parts of worship where there is less liberty. 

There is greater difficulty in the common prayer. The excellence 
of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England is gener- 
ally recognized. But considerable alterations will need to be made 
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in order to make it acceptable to American Christians in general ; 
and there must be the recognition of the liberty of free prayer in a 
part of the service. I would prefer the use of a prayer-book for all 
the parts of Common Prayer at the Sabbath services, with the ex- 
ception of a brief free prayer at the close of the services expressing 
the special needs of the congregation and the day. But the mass 
of American Christians would not at present go so far as this. It 
should also be said that there are other admirable prayer-books 
besides that of the Church of England. The prayer-books of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches have also their advantages ; and 
there is no good reason why we should be confined to forms of prayer 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or those of earlier date. 
The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ought to be able to enrich 
a prayer-book that would adequately express the worship of our day. 
The churches that use prayer-books should direct their energies to 
enriching them by removing obsolete parts and adding more appro- 
priate prayers from other service books and modern divines. If an 
effort were to be made to enrich the prayer-books similar to that 
which has been so successful in the hymn-books, it would meet with 
equal if not greater success. It is probable that unofficial hands will 
have to lead in this noble work. 

On the other hand, those churches that have no prayer-books 
should overcome their prejudices against their use. These prejudices 
are Jargely traditional, and are owing to the fact that our Puritan 
fathers had to battle for liberty against uniformity. But it is a 
happy circumstance that the Presbyterian churches have not taken 
any official action against the use of liturgical books. Any Presby- 
terian congregation has the right at the present time to use a book 
of prayer if it see fit, and some of them avail themselves of the 
privilege in whole or in part. There are great advantages in written 
forms of prayer. As Richard Baxter says : 


“ The famousest Divines in the Church of God, even Luther, Zwinglius, Melancthon, 
Calvin, Perkins, Sibbs, and abundance of non-conformists of greatest name in Zngland, 
did ordinarily use a form of prayer of their own, before their Sermons in the Pulpit, 
and some of them in their families too. Now, these men did it not through idleness or 
through temporizing, but because some of them found it best for the people, to have oft 
the same words ; and some of them found such a weakness of memory, that they judged 
it the best improvement of their own gifts” (Cure of Church Divisions, p. 183. London, 
1670). 


We hail with gratitude to God the noble declaration of the House 
of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church when they say 
‘‘ that in all things of human ordering or human choice relating to modes of worship 


and discipline or to traditional customs, this Church is ready, in the spirit of love and 
humility, to forego all preferences of her own.” 
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We sincerely hope that other Christian Churches are ready to 
meet them in the same generous spirit. 

The greatest difficulty remains in the celebration of the Sacra- 
ments. Many of the Baptist churches hold that immersion is the 
only mode of baptism. This implies that all who have not been 
baptized by immersion are not members of the visible Church, and 
that therefore there are no other visible churches than these Baptist 
churches, The doctrine of close communion is a fecessary conse- 
quence of this doctrine, for no one can rightly partake of the Lord’s 
Supper who has not been baptized. We apprehend that our Baptist 
brethren do not realize how intolerant this position really is. It is 
more intolerant than the doctrine that refuses to recognize the 
validity of the ordination of the ministry of the non-Episcopal 
churches, for this doctrine only denies the ministry of these churches, 
while it recognizes their baptism as valid, and that they and their 
people are members of the visible Church of Christ. But the Bap- 
tist doctrine with one blow destroys the ministry and the church 
rights of all the people of other Christian churches by refusing to 
recognize the validity of their baptism. 

It should be admitted, after all the scholarly discussion upon the 
subject of the primitive mode of baptism, seeing that the Baptist 
churches are in a small minority of the Christian world on this ques- 
tion, that baptism by immersion is not distinctly commanded in the 
New Testament, and that it is by no means clear that it was the 
mode by which our Saviour and his apostles were baptized. Our 
Baptist brethren have not been able to convince the ministry of the 
other Christian churches, who are equally competent with themselves 
to interpret the Bible and the first Christian century. I do not 
believe that Christ and his apostles were baptized by immersion. I 
should not hesitate to follow any evidence that could be produced 
to prove the Baptist position, for even then it would by no means 
follow that the mode of baptism should be by immersion throughout 
alltime. It seems to me that the Baptists sin as greatly in their 
insistance upon uniformity in the ceremony of baptism as Episco- 
palians in insisting upon uniformity in certain ceremonies of worship, 
and some Presbyterians in insisting upon uniformity in Psalm-sing- 
ing. We would suggest that if the Baptists could affirm from+their 
point of view that the baptism celebrated in other Christian churches 
is valid as to its essence, owing to the application of water in the 
name of the blessed Trinity, though irregular in form, the barrier 
would be removed, Other churches recognize baptism by immer- 
sion as valid, and the ceremony might by common consent be left to 
the conscientious preferences of congregations, or even individuals. 
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The most serious difficulty is in the observance of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. Here diversity of doctrine determines to 
some extent the ceremonies that are used. The objections that the 
Puritans made against the ceremony of kneeling have been removed 
by time. No one would impute to the members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church any adoration of the Bread and the Wine such as 
was made by Crypto-Roman Catholics in the Church of England in 
the sixteenth century. The Presbyterian method of sitting at tables 
has been generally abandoned on account of its great inconvenience. 
The present fashion of sitting in pews during the celebration isa 
modern practice that has little to recommend it other than con- 
venience. It might be well to return to the more reverent pos- 
tures of kneeling or standing in the solemn partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper. Inthe Protestant Episcopal Church the ceremonies allow 
people of widely different views to partake of the same bread and 
wine in the same service. In the Evangelical churches of Germany, 
Lutheran and Reformed partake of the same bread and the same 
cup. In the Presbyterian and Congregational churches Calvinists 
and Zwinglians sit down together at the communion feast. I see 
no sufficient reason why all of these may not hold their variant 
opinions and yet join in the Supper of the Lord. 

“‘ The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of the blood of Christ ? 
The bread which we break, is it not a communion of the body of Christ? seeing that 


we, who are many, are one bread, one body ; for we ail partake of the one bread”’ 
(a Gor. x. 26, 17). 


John Bergius, the court preacher of Brandenburg, well said : 


‘* Whosoever hath this gracious help and presence of Christ ever before his eyes, will 
easily forget that unprofitable strife of words about such a presence of an invisible, 
untouchable, incomprehensible Body, wherein he cannot comfort himselfe, and whereof 
he cannot tell what effect or benefit it hath ; and will tremble again and be ashamed 
before the face of Christ, to condemne or to cast out of Christ's Communion those that 
heartily believe and set before their eyes onely his helpfull and gracious effectual pres- 
ence. Whereas on the contrary it may be justly questioned of many, that quarrel so 
much of Christ’s corporal being on earth, whether they truely believe that he is in 
Heaven, and doth see and hear and will judge such unchristian contentions” (Zhe 
Pearle of Peace and Concord, p. 47. London, 1655). 


. IV. TRADITIONALISM. 


Traditionalism is another great barrier in the way of Christian 
Union. There are in human nature two forces which, like action 
and reaction, tend to keep everything in stability—the conservative 
and the progressive. Either of these apart is hurtful. Their com- 
bination is a great excellence. There can be no improvement with- 
out progress. There can be no genuine improvement unless the 
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previous attainments have been conserved. Conservatism is health- 
ful, but it too often reacts until it becomes mere Traditionalism. 
This is at present one of the chief barriers to the reunion of Chris- 
tendom. 

The United States of America contain the largest body of Chris- 
tians in any nation under heaven and the greatest variety of ecclesi- 
astical organizations, representing nearly all the national Churches 
of Europe and the bodies of Christians dissenting from them. These 
all have entire freedom to develop in accordance with their own 
internal principles and organic life. Here the greatest variation in 
Christendom is to be found. Here, then, the problem of Christian 
Union must be worked out. The great variations in Christianity 
that exist side by side in America at the present time are, with few 
exceptions, not of American origin and growth. The variations 
simply reflect the differences that exist in the different nations of 
Europe. They were brought to America by the colonists from 
Europe. In many respects these American daughters are nearer to 
the mother Churches of Europe of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries than the daughters that have remained in the original 
homestead. There is a tenacious adherence in America to opinions 
and customs that are regarded in Europe as antiquated. This 
traditionalism is quite remarkable in view of the great progress that 
has been made by the Churches of the same faith and order in 
Europe. 

If one should compare the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land with the United Presbyterian Church of America no one un- 
familiar with the history could suppose that the American Church 
was the daughter. The American Church adheres to certain 
customs and doctrines that have long been abandoned by the mother 
Church, and it is in these things alone that there is any ground for 
separation from the body of American Presbyterians. 

The Reformed Church exists in two bodies—the German and the 
Dutch. The differences are chiefly in traditional usages, and these 
are the only things that stand in the way of the combination of them 
both with the Presbyterians in one organism. There was a splendid 
opportunity of combining British Presbyterianism with the Reformed 
churches in 1744 under the advice of the Synods of North and South 
Holland. It failed, owing to the strife in the Presbyterian Church 
and the division of the American Presbyterians into two rival synods.* 
Another effort was made soon after the American Revolution, but 
it did not succeed. It is desirable that these efforts should be speedily 





* See my American Presbyterianism, pp. 284 seg. New York, 1885. 
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renewed. There is no doctrinal difficulty in the way, because the 
Heidelberg Catechism and the Westminster Confession are, as we 
understand, acceptable to both bodies. The liturgical books of the 
Reformed churches are optional books, and would continue so to be 
in the united Church. The differences in usage in other respects 
are in the government and worship of the congregations. Here each 
congregation would be left free to follow its own customs, I can 
see no difficulties that might not be readily removed by a conference 
of divines who really desire the consummation of organic union. 

The American churches are in general over-conservative in matters 
of doctrine and worship, but in their forms of government and prac- 
tical religion they have adapted themselves to the altered conditions 
and circumstances of the new world. They collectively bear the 
marks of the American national life. They have common features 
that distinguish them from the churches of Europe, that make them 
all constituent parts of American Christianity. 

In some respects the American churches are traditional and in 
other respects radical when compared with the churches of Europe. 
There is thus an internal inconsistency that will erelong produce 
great changes that may be little less than revolutionary. The prac- 
tical side of Christianity will erelong overcome the traditionalism in 
doctrine and worship, and reconstruct on broader lines and in more 
comprehensive schemes ; so that there will be better correspondence 
between the doctrines and worship and the real American Christian 
life. These traditions are those of foreign national Churches that 
grew up out of historical circumstances that have long past and that 
are no longer appropriate to the circumstances of a new age anda 
new continent. Other traditions originated in old conflicts that 
have passed away, leaving no other trace behind than those old 
banners and battle-flags, with which it seems necessary that the 
denominations should parade once ina while. There are new issues 
and burning questions of the time that demand attention and that 
will exhaust the energies of all earnest men. These issues and these 
questions interest all the American churches alike. In the consider- 
ation of them the parties leap the barriers of denominations and 
divide on other lines of fructure. These are the questions that will 
reconstruct the churches in the future. They will destroy the old 
divisions and make new ones. It is greatly to be desired that the 
new divisions will not find it necessary to express themselves in 
sectarian churches. 

The great questions that loom up before us are the mediatorial 
reign of Christ and the Second Advent ; Repentance, Sanctification, 
and a Holy Life ; the middle state between death and the Resurrec- 
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tion, and the everlasting Future ; Christian Union and Holy Love. 
The creeds of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries point in this 
direction, but they do not solve these problems of theology. The 
Confessions are many of them in advance of the Churches that 
adhere to them. The Churches ought to be in advance of the Con- 
fessions. 

It is thought by some that a simple creed is the pathway to Chris- 
tian Union. I shall not deny that such a creed is desirable. It 
might be well to formulate the consensus of Christendom, the con- 
sensus of Protestantism, the consensus of the Reformed Churches, 
and so on. This will all be accomplished in good time by the 
science of Symbolics. These are historical questions for scholarly 
investigation, and not for official action of Christian Churches. 

But theological progress is not in the direction of simplicity, but 
of variety and complicity. We cannot retreat in theological defi- 
nition ; we must advance in this scientific age. The Apostles’ 
Creed represents the simple faith of the early Church ; we cannot 
ignore Christian history and go back to that. The Ante-Nicene 
Church was crude in its theology; we cannot fall back on the 
Nicene Creed for a reunion of Christendom. .The inheritance of 
the Truth is more precious than external Unity. Progress is to be 
made by more exact definitions in theological science, not by 
suppression of truth and ignoring of differences in order to a super- 
ficial and transient harmony. Every Christian should follow the 
guidance of the divine Spirit into all truth, and!regard every truth, 
even the smallest, as unspeakably precious ; and yet we should have 
in mind the proportions of truth, and bear on our banner the golden 
words of Rupertus Meldenius, /” necessarits unitas, in non necessarits 
libertas, in utrisque caritas. 

The chief reason of differences is imperfect knowledge and an 
indisposition to follow the truth sincerely and wholly without regard 
to consequences. A higher knowledge will in time remove the 
differences. The barriers seem impassable when we keep in the low 
levels of doctrine and life. When we climb the mountains and 
ascend the peaks of Christianity the fences and hedges of human 
conceits are the merest trifles. 

Unity is to be attained by conserving all that is good in the past 
achievements of the Church, and by advancing to still higher attain- 
ments. The Holy Spirit will guide the Church and the Christian 
scholar in the present and the future as he has in the past. The 
Creeds give us what has already been attained. We should take our 
stand on them and build higher. Such progress is possible only by 
research, discussion, and conflict. The more conflict the better. 
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Battle for the truth is infinitely better than stagnation in error. 
Every error should be slain as soon as possible. If it be our error 
we should be the most anxious to get rid of it. Error is our great- 
est foe. Truth is the most precious possession. There can be no 
unity save in the truth, and no perfect unity save in the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. Let us unite in the truth already gained 
and agree to contend in Christian love and chivalry for the truth 
that has not yet been sufficiently determined, having faith that in 
due time the Divine Spirit will make all things clear to us. 

Christian churches should go right on in the lines drawn by their 
own history and their own symbols ; this will in the end lead to greater 
heights, on which there will be concord. Imperfect statements will be 
corrected by progress. All forms of error will disappear before the 
breath of truth. We are not to tear down what has cost our fathers 
so much. Weare rather to strengthen the foundations and buttress 
the buildings as we build higher. Let the light shine, higher and 
higher, the clear, bright light of day. Truth fears no light. Light 
chases error away. True orthodoxy seeks the full blaze of the 
noontide sun. In the light of such a day the Unity of Christendom 
will be gained. 

There is a great movement in the direction of alliances of kindred 
churches. The Alliance of Reformed churches holding the Presby- 
terian system embraces all Churches of the Reformed faith and Pres- 
byterian order throughout the world. They unite on the consensus 
of the Reformed Confessions. An effort was made to define that 
consensus, but it was clearly seen that such an effort must lead to 
the construction of a new creed, and would develop differences and 
conflicts. It was accordingly abandoned. It seems better to leave 
the work of defining that consensus to historians. 

The Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal churches have also con- 
stituted world-wide Alliances in a similar way. This is a great step 
in the direction of Christian Union. But a greater one should soon 
be made in an alliance of these Alliances in a more general council. 
The Evangelical Alliance has done a good work in the past, but it 
is a voluntary association of kindred spirits, and is in no sense a 
representative body. There can be no effective Alliance unless that 
Alliance represents the Churches that constitute it ; in an assembly 
of delegates chosen for conference. The times are well-nigh ripe 
for such an Alliance of the Churches in America ; and we may antici- 
pate, at no very great distance in the future, that there will be such 
an Alliance for the Christian world. The work of Christian Union 
is a work which begins in every family, and which rises in greater and 
greater sweeps of influence unti] it covers the nation and the Chris- 
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tian world and is absorbed in the innumerable company about the 
throne of God and the Lamb. 


‘* All this while hitherto we have striven (long enough) in words one against another 
for Religion with much zeale and heat; it is now high time for us to begin once of all 
sides to contend and strive about this ; who can most manifest and exercise his Religion 
and Faith with the best Christian workes and that towardes his Adversaries, that one 
might say to another in the words of the Apostle Fames, Shew me thy Faith by thy 
workes, and I will shew thee my Faith by my workes (James ii. 18). This would in- 
deed be the most effectual Demonstration, which every plain Christian would be able 
to see, touch, and feel, who otherwise cannot so well satisfie himself with a naked 


Demonstration of bare words and arguments (John Bergius, Zhe Pearle of Peace and 
Concord, p, 180. London, 1655). 


C. A. BRIGGS. 
New York City. 





VI. 


NECESSITY AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
LORD'S SUPPER. 


AVING discussed, in a previous article, the nature and design 

of the Lord’s Supper, we proceed, in accordance with our 

plan, to consider the necessity for the observance of this holy sacra- 
ment and the method of its administration. 

All Christian obedience, through the gracious reward inseparably 
connected with it, rises above the hard lines of duty into the broader 
and brighter sphere of privilege. We are not under law, but under 
grace ; not that grace abolishes law, but elevates the keeping of it 
by new motives and the consecration of higher ends. And this is 
especially true of positive as distinguished from moral precepts. A 
divine commandment which translates the law written on the heart, 
and appeals for its sanctions to the approval of reason, the monitions 
of conscience, and the natural consequences by which sin becomes 
its own punishment, is not more sacred to a true believer than one 
which has no basis in the constitution of our nature, but is designed 
by sovereign grace to express the love and pledge the favor of God. 
Such precepts, just because their only sanctions are the divine 
authority and the divine blessing which accompanies obedience, 
appeal with peculiar force to the ‘* law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus ;”’ and in keeping them there is great reward. The observance 
of the Lord’s Supper rests upon higher grounds than the keeping of 
the Ten Commandments, even as Christian consciousness is some- 
thing higher and better than natural conscience. The sweet and 
tender ¢hzs do, uttered in the upper chamber by the lips that tasted 
death for us, is not less but more imperative than the awful ‘‘ thou 
shalt not’’ thundered from Sinai. The authority for both is the 
same. But the impress of love on the one is stronger than the seal 
of justice on the other. Whatever force there may be in the scho- 
lastic distinction between the necessity of precept and the necessity of 
means, we Cannot admit that it has any application to the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper ; and above all we cannot agree with the 
Zwinglian writers on the subject who insist that our obligation to eat 
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this bread and drink this cup rests simply on the necessity of precept. 
If we must choose between the two, our views of the nature and 
design of the Sacrament would compel us to base its observance 
rather on the necessity of means. But we do not admit in this case 
the distinction between these two grounds of obligation ; we insist 
equally upon both. The Saviour’s precept implies and includes the 
promise of special blessing upon a loving obedience, and. Christian 
experience confirms the promise. The Lord’s Supper is necessary 
both because Christ has commanded its observance, and because he 
designed it to be and our experience proves that it is an effectual means 
of salvation. It is true, indeed, that God is not limited in the dispen- 
sation of his grace by any outward form, even when it bears the seal 
of his own authority. But we are limited in the rightful expectation 
of his blessing by His positive appointments. If He has promised 
certain things upon specific conditions, it is not faith, it is presump- 
tion to look for the fulfilment of the promise while the prescribed 
conditions are neglected and despised. It is nothing to the purpose 
to say, what no one doubts, that God can bestow upon us all that is 
signified and sealed in the Lord's Supper without the use of the 
Sacrament, or that if we have no opportunity to observe it He will 
not withhold his blessing on that account. Such hypothetical 
reasoning has no appropriateness to the question we are considering. 
In regard to the Sacraments, there is no comparison between our case 
and that of the penitent thief. We are not, and are not likely to 
be, cast away upon a desert island where there are no ordained min- 
ister and no Christian ordinances. The table of the Lord is spread 
before us by the same providence that has brought us within the 
hearing of the gospel, and the voice of Christ comes ringing down 
to our ears through all the Christian ages, saying, without qualifica- 
tion or exception, 747s do. To insist that this divine precept is not 
binding because it is simply positive, and without confirmation in 
our natural reason and conscience; or to argue from the admitted 
assumption that this appointed means of grace is not so essential to 
salvation that God cannot dispense with it, that therefore it is not 
necessary for our salvation, and we may observe or neglect it accord- 
ing to our own will; is to set up our private judgment against 
Christ’s holy ordinance, and to impeach his wisdom in its institu- 
tion. With the same propriety the blind man might have refused 
to be anointed with clay or to go wash in the pool of Siloam. Such 
reasoning belongs to the same school of philosophy with the conten- 
tion of Naaman the leper about the waters of Jordan. Theologians 
who hold to the divine appointment and obligation of the Sacrament, 
and yet insist without qualification that all it represents, seals, and 
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conveys may be obtained without its use-—or, in other words, that 
believers feed on Christ at his table in no other sense and to no 
greater degree than they feed on him in any and every exercise. of 
faith—are utterly inconsistent with themselves. Their word is yea 
and nay; they scatter with one hand what they have carefully 
gathered with the other. As an eminent but not singular example 
of this inconsistency we may cite Dr. Cunningham. He maintains 
that ‘‘ the Sacraments Christ has instituted are of imperative obliga- 
tion, and that it is a duty incumbent upon men to observe them 
when the means and opportunity of doing so are afforded them ; so 
that it is sinful to disregard them.’’* Now, to a mind unwarped 
by theological controversy it would seem that any one who lives in 
open disregard of an “‘ imperative obligation,’ in habitual neglect 
of an ‘‘ incumbent duty,” in a voluntary and “‘sinful’’ refusal to 
use what Christ has appointed as an effectual means of salvation, 
must be destitute of the simplest elements of Christian character, 
and that the hope of salvation which may be cherished under such 
conditions must be, to say the least of it, without any well-grounded 
assurance. And yet Dr. Cunningham goes on to insist that the 
observance of the Sacrament, while it is necessary ex necessitate pre- 
cepti, is ‘‘ not necessary ex necessitate medit, or in such a sense that 
the mere fact of men not having actually observed them either pro- 
duces or proves the non-possession of spiritual blessings—either 
excludes men from heaven or affords evidence that they will not in 
point of fact be admitted there.’’+ As this is a fair statement of 
the views of those Calvinistic divines who incline to Zwinglian views 
of the Sacraments, and think with Dr. Cunningham that ‘‘ the effort 
to bring out something like a real influence exerted by Christ’s 
human nature upon the souls of believers in connection with the 
Lord’s Supper is perhaps ¢he greatest blot in the history of Calvin’s 
labors as a public instructor ;’’ { it may be well for us to analyze 
and catechise its meaning. The question before us has no reference 
to those who are either ignorant of the Lord’s Supper or have no 
opportunity to partake of it. It refers only to those whose obser- 
vance of the Sacrament is admitted to be an ‘‘ imperative obligation’”’ 
and ‘‘an incumbent duty,’’ and whose neglect of it is declared 
to be ‘‘sinful.’’ What does the author mean by ‘‘the mere 
fact of men not having actually observed’’ the Sacraments? Is 
there any conceivable observance which is not actual? And the 
same question may be asked in regard to the author’s expression 


* Reformers and Theology of the Reformation, p. 235. 
+ lbid. p. 236. ¢ Jbid. p. 240. 
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about being admitted to heaven 7m point of fact. We can conceive 
of no admission to- Heaven which is not a fact ; and to our mind the 
suggestion of any such qualification, whether in regard to the observ- 
ance of the Sacraments or to the enjoyment of the salvation they 
signify and seal, only darkens counsel by words without knowledge. 
We pass from this to a more serious question : Can any one live in 
the sinful neglect of an incumbent duty and an imperative obliga- 
tion, without thereby giving explicit evidence as to the possession 
or non-possession of spiritual blessings? Even if we admit the 
scholastic distinction between the necessity. of precept and the neces- 
sity of means, does not the one bind us equally with the other and 
present as complete a test of Christian character? Can any one 
have the evidence or enjoy the fruit of regeneration by the Spirit 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ without at the same time having 
respect to all God’s commandments ; and upon what principle do we 
exclude from the application of this universal rule that command 
which comes to us from the lips of Christ’ on the eve of the cruci- 
fixion? But there is yet another question which goes still nearer to 
the core of this discussion. What ground is there for denying that 
the Lord’s Supper is necessary ex necessitate medit as well as ex 
necessitate precepti? Did not Christ institute it and make the 
obligation to observe it universal and perpetual uppn all who hear 
the gospel? And is it a mere arbitrary appointment, without any 
gracious design or any vital connection with our salvation? The 
whole contention on the part of those who would confine the neces- 
sity of the Sacrament simply to the precept of Christ seems to us 
more Protestant than Christian, more rationalistic than Scriptural. 
It is the falsehood of one extreme leaning backward from another. 
It grows out of a morbid fear lest the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
should lead to what are opprobriously called ‘* Sacramentarian 
views.’’ It is inconsistent with the plain teaching of the confession 
and catechisms of the Presbyterian Church. 

All the Reformed confessions teach that the Lord’s Supper is an 
effectual means of grace and salvation. It is one ‘‘ of those institu- 
tions which God has ordained to be the ordinary channels of grace 
—1i.e., of the supernatural influences of the Holy Ghost to the souls 
of men.’’* As means and channels of grace the Sacraments stand 
on precisely the same footing with the preaching of the gospel. 
‘** This do in remembrance of me’’ was spoken by the same lips that 
said, ‘‘ Go preach my gospel.’’ The two precepts rest on the same 
authority and are designed to accomplish the same end. 





* Hodge’s Theology, vol. 3, p. 416. 
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‘* Let this,’’ says Calvin, ‘‘ be a fixed point, that the office of the 
Sacraments differs not from the office of the Word of God ; and this 
is to hold forth and offer Christ to us, and in him the treasures of 
heavenly grace.’’* This ‘‘ fixed point’’ is abundantly sustained by 
all the Reformed confessions and catechisms. The Word and the 
Sacraments are in the same line, they are means of grace in the same 
sense and in the same way.t In this all the Reformed theologians 
are agreed ; and some who are called High Churchmen claim no 
more.t Why, then, should we hesitate to affirm that the Lord’s 
Supper has the same necessity of means with the Word of God ?§ 
It is nothing to the purpose to insist that the Scriptures speak more 
frequently of the importance of the Word than of the Sacraments. 
One such precept as ‘‘ go, teach all nations, daptizing them,’’ “‘ this 
do in remembrance of me,’’ is just as binding as a thousand would 
be. The hearing and believing of the Word is thus joined with 
baptism, and the remembrance of Christ is joined with the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper; and that not by an arbitrary com- 
mand, but by a gracious appointment which makes the Sacraments 
equally with the’Word instruments, channels, and effectual means of 
grace. The Sacraments and the Word have this in common, that 
they are exhibitions and conveyances of saving truth. Jesus Christ 
‘*is set forth evidently crucified among you,”’ in the one as in the 
other. ‘‘ A sacrament,’’ says Augustin, ‘‘ is a visible Word, because 
it presents the promise of God as in a picture.’’ Calvin calls it ‘‘a 
living sermon.’’ If God has chosen two methods of revealing his 
truth, one by articulate words and the other by sensible signs, what 
right have we to say that we will hear the one and not observe the 
other? And-how vain is the attempt to justify our self-will and 
vindicate our private judgment against God's express appointment 
by insisting without any warrant of Scripture that the one method 


* Institute, vol. 3, p. 503. 

+ ‘‘ The efficacy of the Sacraments depends upon their divine appointment as méans 
and channels of grace. They were not devised by man as suitable in themselves to 
produce a moral impression ; but they were appointed by God, and we are commanded 
to use them as means of grace’ (Dr. A. A. Hodge, Commentary on the Confession, 
Pp. 454). 

¢ ‘‘ The Lord’s Supper is an actual channel or vehicle of grace to the soul. It stands 
in this respect on the same footing with prayer, reading the Scriptures, public worship, 
and sermons. Only we believe that it takes precedence of them all as means of a higher 
grace and the instrument of a closer communion with God’’ (Goulburn’s Personal 
Religion, p. 18). 

€ ** Many who do not scruple to speak of the Word of God as a means through which 
a direct and supernatural power is exerted on the hearts of men, refuse to say the same 
of the Sacraments because they think it is not warranted in the Scripture, and tends to 
superstition’’ (Candlish on the Sacraments, p. 39). 
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of revelation is more efficacious and important than the other? It 
is no answer to this question to say that the Sacrament has no in- 
herent efficacy, that the grace exhibited in it is not tied to it, and 
that God can give all that is represented, sealed, and applied in the 
Lord's Supper without the use of it. All this is equally frue of the 
Word. There is no divine power in the syllables or sound of the 
gospel, any more than there is in the bread and wine of the com- 
munion. The truth, indeed, of which the words of the gospel are 
the outward signs, has a natural adaptation to the mind, as the light 
has to the eye ; and this also is equally true of the visible Word in 
the Sacrament. But the mind of man in his fallen and unregenerate 
state is blind to things of the Spirit of God, however they are ex- 
hibited. The gospel, whether in the Word or the Sacraments, is 
the wisdom and power of God to salvation, only by the blessing of 
Christ and the working of his Spirit in them who by faith receive it. 
God can give all that is represented in the Lord’s Supper without 
the use of it, and he cam give all that is revealed and promised in the 
gospel without the hearing of it. He does this, as we all believe, in 
the case of all who die in infancy ; and how much further the 
aboundings of his grace may reach we are not competent to affirm.* 
The question is not what he can do, but what we have reason to 
believe he w2// do in behalf of those who have the opportunity both 
to hear his Word and to observe his Sacramental ordinances. It 
seems to us the height of presumption to teach men that they may 
wilfully neglect and set aside any of the means of grace he has 
chosen and consecrated, and yet hope for the benefits of his salva- 
tion. If Christ has said, ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of me,’’ when 
we do it not we refuse to remember him in the way of his appoint- 
ment, and forfeit our claim to the blessing virtually promised in the 
very words of the institution. For the design of the Lord’s Supper 
is not to secure our remembrance of him, but assuming that remem- 
brance, this holy ordinance is embalmed in it, to bring us into vital 
connection with his remembrance of us, and so to make our remem- 
brance effectual, through this appointed means, for our salvation.t 
If the Lord’s Supper is not only a sign, but the seal of Christ and 
his benefits, when we refuse to receive and apply it, we presump- 





* “* We know from the Bible itself that God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth God is accepted of him (Acts x. 34, 35). No one doubts that it is 
in the power of God to call whom he pleases from among the heathen and to reveal to 
them enough truth to secure their salvation’’ (Hodge’s Theology, vol. 3, p. 476). 

+ The Eucharist is not the remembrance; it is a memorial info the remembrance. 
To refuse to keep it seems to me equivalent to the refusal to acknowledge him in the 
definite way he has marked out” (Marshall Lang’s Last Supper of our Lord, p. 90). 
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tuously rest our hopes of salvation upon an unsealed title which has 
not been ratified and delivered to us according to the law of the 
new covenant. 

The argument so far rests upon the concession that the Lord’s 
Supper as a means of grace is co-ordinate with the Word not only 
as to its authority and as to the substance of the truth which it 
embodies and reveals, but also as to the degree and extent of 
the blessing which it confers—in other words, that the believer in 
the right use of this ordinance receives nothing which he does 
not receive elsewhere and in the use of other means of grace, 
nothing which God’s people did not receive and enjoy before the 
Lord’s Supper was instituted. We cannot agree to this position, 
notwithstanding the great names by which it is supported. We 
cannot receive it as a true exposition of the Scripture nor of our 
doctrinal standards. There is a vagueness and ambiguity in the 
language used in the discussion of this point. It is admitted, of 
course, by all, that Christ is from everlasting to everlasting the Word 
of God, the truth, the source of all grace, the end of all divine 
ordinances, and of all divine worship and life. In regard, therefore, 
to their origin, their efficacy, and their ultimate design, all revela- 
tions and means of grace are the same. Hence our Confession of 
Faith * declares that ‘‘the Sacraments of the Old Testament in 
regard to the spiritual things thereby signified and exhibited were 


for substance the same with those of the New ’’—that is to say, the 
substance of all Sacraments and of all means of grace is Christ and 
his benefits. But it does not follow from this that all Sacraments 
and all means of grace are designed to convey the knowledge and 
grace of Christ with equal fulness. If the Old Testament believer 
received in the passover all that the Christian receives in the Lord’s 
Supper, in what sense did ‘* grace and truth come by Jesus Christ,’’ 


in what sense is “‘ the least in the kingdom of heaven greater than 
John the Baptist,’’ in what sense is this kingdom of heaven or 
gospel dispensation ‘‘a new covenant, established upon better 
promises than the Old,’’ and why did Christ say, ‘*7zs cup is the 
New Testament, in my blood’’? Calvin’s authority has been unfairly 
quoted on this point. He does indeed affirm repeatedly that the 
Christian receives nothing in the Lord’s Supper but what the Old 
Testament believer received in the Passover. But these statements 
refer to the substance and end of both Sacraments, which is Christ ; 
and are fully explained in other passages, in which he sets forth the 
difference between them. ‘‘ While the former shadowed forth a 





* Conf. ch. xxvii. p. 5. 
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promised Christ, the latter bears testimony to him as already come 
and mantfested. . . . There is no doubt that if you compare time 
with time, the grace of the Spirit is now more abundantly displayed. 
. . . Both testify that the paternal kindness of God and the grace 
of the Spirit are offered in Christ, but ours more clearly and splen- 
didly. In both there is an exhibition of Christ, but in ours it is 
more full and complete.’’ * 

,As to the position that the Christian receives nothing in the 
Lord’s Supper which’ he does not receive in the use of other means 
of grace, it may well be asked, Why, then, was this sacrament insti- 
tuted? If asa means of grace it has no efficacy peculiar to itself, it 
is a superfluous form. If Christ does not fulfil in it some special 
promise, he holds out to us a mere empty sign. In answer to this it 
is usual to fall back upon the necessity of the precept, and to say 
that it is not for us to question the wisdom of Christ's appointments ; 
he has commanded us to do this, and whether we receive any special 
benefit from it or not, it is our duty to obey. All thisis true. But 
on what a low, hard level does it put the Holy Sacrament, and what 
a sapless and perfunctory service must its observance be to all who 
hold such views. If the obligation to keep this feast rests simply 
on the necessity of precept, it stands alone among all the divine 
ordinances ; it is an exception among the means of grace. All 
Christians admit that we obtain by prayer blessings that are secured 
in no other way, that we receive through the reading and hearing 
of the Word what comes to us through no other channel; and 
yet theologians insist, and make it a test of orthodoxy, that we 
are to expect nothing from the Sacrament but what can be ob- 
tained without the use of it—nothing, at least, beyond the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we are doing what Christ has told us to do. 
The same men do not reason thus in regard to any other divine 
institution. Paul does not reason thus in regard to the Lord’s 
Supper.. He does not rest the obligation for its observance upon 
the simple necessity of precept, when, applying to it language which 





* Institutes, vol. 2, pp. 506, 507, 511. ; 

Dr. Marshall Lang presents the same truth with great force and beauty. ‘‘ It is 
through the contrast between the law and the gospel, by indicating wherein the verities 
of the gospel excel the ordinances of the law and have the efficacy which is wanting in 
‘ the worldly sanctuary,’ that the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews sets forth ‘ the 
great salvation,’ the ‘ more perfect tabernacle,’ of which Christ is high priest forever. 
Let us not regard the Lord’s Supper as only the passover under another form. As the 
husk protects the seed until it is sufficiently matured to burst into life, so the economy 
of the law protected the truth of spiritual services ‘until the time of reformation.’ 


There was a reformation of all things in Christ. This feast is a new thing’’ (The Last 
Supper of our Lord, p. 84). 
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is nowhere used in Scripture in regard to prayer, or hearing the 
gospel, or to any other means of grace, he declares that the use 
of this consecrated bread and wine is the participation of the body 
and blood of Christ. We agree, therefore, with John Owen that 
‘herein is a peculiar participation of Christ, such as there is in no 
other ordinance whatever ;’’ * and with Bruce that the sacrament is 
appointed “‘ that we may get a better grip of Christ than we get in 
the simple word ; that we may have him more fully in our souls, 
that he may make the better residence in us.’’ ¢ 

Is the Lord’s Supper a converting ordinance? Protestants gener- 
ally answer this question very emphatically in the negative. And the 
answer is unquestionably correct, provided the question be under- 
stood to refer to the dstznctive design of the Lord’s Supper, and if the 
word conversion is used in its restricted popular sense, to signify the 
beginning of the divine life in the soul. The Sacrament is intended 
primarily and chiefly for the comfort, the nourishment, and the con- 
firmation of believers, for their growth in grace and the enlargement 
of their personal interest in Christ. But in a too rigid and exclusive 
insistance upon this distinctive design we think many Protestant 
writers have overlooked the influences which belong to it in com- 
mon with all the means of ‘grace, and so have unconsciously lim- 
ited the grace of God itself. (1) Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as a converting ordinance. The preaching of the gospel 
never converted a soul. It is simply the instrument by which the 
Holy Spirit brings men to Christ and to salvation. In this respect 
all the means of grace stand on a common level. 

(2) The Lord’s Supper is in itself, and aside from any teaching 
which may accompany the administration of it, a graphic and power- 
ful preaching of the gospel. Have not many spectators of that 
solemn ceremony been convinced of sin and turned to Christ, by 
this visible embodiment of the truth, and was it not to them a con- 
verting ordinance? We admit and insist that no one ought to 
come to the Lord’s table without faith and a full purpose of heart 
to lead a life of faith and holy obedience. But suppose some mis- 
taken soul, through no contempt or carelessness, should come to the 
Lord’s table, may not Christ,in the exercise of the same infinite 
mercy which instituted the Supper, make it the means of self-reve- 
lation and of conscious conversion to that soul? Or suppose 
some child of the covenant, without ever having been conscious of 
enmity or opposition to God, and therefore having no experience of 
conversion, and yet being free from scandal and having knowledge 


* Owen’s Works, 8, 560. + Quoted in Candlish on the Sacraments. 
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to discern the Lord’s body, desires to acknowledge and confirm the 
obligation of its baptism by coming to the Lord’s table—mist such 
a little one be kept back by the syllogism, Except ye be converted 
ye cannot see the kingdom of God ; the Lord’s Supper is not a con- 
verting ordinance ; therefore these little ones which believe in him 
must wait till they are converted. 

(3) The truth is, that the word conversion in its popular use in our 
churches has assumed a narrow, technical sense for which there is 
no warrant in the Scriptures nor in our doctrinal standards. The 
word is not used in our confession or catechisms. In the Scripture 
it is not applied exclusively to the beginning of a Christian life, but 
to any turning of the soul from sin to God. A Christian may and 
must be converted, a hundred times, after the manner of Peter, to 
whom Christ said, ‘‘I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, 
and when thou art converted strengthen thy brethren.’’ In this 
Scriptural sense the Lord’s Supper is pre-eminently a converting 
ordinance. Its very design is to nourish and renew our Christian life, 
to turn us more and more from self and sin to Christ and to holi- 
ness. * 

In our judgment it is a far greater injury to Christ and to the souls 
of men to prevent a true believer, however feeble and imperfect, 
from coming to the Lord’s table, than by a mistaken judgment to 
admit one who has not true faith. It is better to have a mill-stone 
hanged about our neck and to be drowned in the depths of the sea 
than to put a stumbling-block in the way of Christ’s little ones. 
The “‘ fencing of the tables’’ as practised in many churches is a 
human addition to the divine ordinances. It is doubtful whether it 
ever excluded a hypocrite ; it has certainly kept back many a weak 
and timid Christian. It is to be feared that many have come short 
of eternal life who, had they been received into the bosom of the 
Church and enjoyed its fostering and guardian care, might have 
been saved. It is a fearful thing to refuse to any sinner who sin- 
cerely desires to use them any of the means of grace and salvation 
which Christ has appointed. Upon the whole subject of the con- 
ditions and rights of church-membership Dr. Charles Hodge has con- 
ferred a great and lasting benefit on all denominations of Christians, 
and especially on Presbyterians. He has demonstrated that nothing 
should be made a term of communion which is not declared in Scrip- 


































* ** The Sacraments come after the Word. They are fitted for cherishing and increas- 
ing the life of faith when it has already begun, but not for imparting it where it has not 
been before. They may indeed sometimes be the means of conversion ; but they are not 
in their distinctive nature adapted for that. Hence the Word for the world, the Sacra- 
ments for the Church” (Candlish on the Sacraments, p. 42). 
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ture to be a term of salvation ; that all who make a credible profes- 
sion of faith in Christ—z.e., a profession which may be believed, are 
entitled to be regarded as members of the visible Church ; that the 
Church does not consist exclusively of communicants, but includes 
all who, having been baptized, have not forfeited their membership 
by scandalous living nor by any act of Church discipline ; that bap- 
tized infants are professing Christians and members of the visible 
Church in the same sense that their parents are ; and that we are 
bound to admit to the Lord’s table all members of the visible Church 
who express an intelligent desire to partake of it. The application 
of these simple principles would sweep away at once many of the 
bars by which that table is ‘‘ fenced,’’ and most of the covenants by 
which individual ministers and churches have supplemented God's 
covenant of grace and salvation. The enforcement of the adoption 
of the Confession of Faith as a condition of membership in the Pres- 
byterian Church and of admission to the Holy Communion has no 
warrant in our standards nor in the Word of God; and the same 
may be said of most of the extemporized and mutilated confessions 
which individual ministers and churches have substituted for it. 
Many ministers have felt this so profoundly that they have abolished 
the custom of a public confession on the part of baptized persons 
coming to the Lord's table. This, we think, is going to the other 
extreme. Such a confession is manifestly appropriate in the case of 
adults coming into the Church by baptism. It seems to be equally 
so in the case of those who have been baptized in infancy and come 
in years of discretion to ratify their baptism and claim their birth- 
right privileges. In the latter case a public confession is simply an 
act of Confirmation, according to the early practice of all the Re- 
formed churches. The Presbyterian Church greatly needs, and we 
trust will one day have, a uniform and authoritative Liturgy-for this 
important service ; so that all things may be done decently and in 
order, and the Church, in this solemn transaction, may teach a form 
of sound words rather than the rambling effusions of individual 
ministers. 

Such a Form should state clearly what is required of those who 
would come to the Lord’s table. It would thus serve as a guide to 
self-examination. It would counteract the widespread but false and 
unscriptural notions about worthy and unworthy communicants. 
The preparation for the Holy Supper sought for under such notions 
serves no other purpose than to harass and torture miserable con- 
sciences. It defeatsits own end. Itthrows a dark shadow over the 
blessed Supper, and excludes Christ from the hearts of communi- 
cants by centring their thought upon themselves. The remedy for 
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all this gloom and dreadfulness is to be found not only in right in- 
struction beforehand, but in the conduct of the Supper itself accord- 
ing to its nature and design. It is not a fast nora funeral, but a 
feast in God’s banqueting-house under his banner of love, a feast of 
all that is life-giving in the person of Christ and all that is cheering 
and delightful in the gospel of his grace. There is no damnation in 
it, and no more danger in its use than there is in any other means 
of grace. It is not the crucifixion again, either of the Saviour or of 
his disciples. Its design is to turn our sorrow into joy, and fill ug 
with all the fulness of God. Its associations are not merely with 
‘that dark and doleful night’’ when the Son of man was betrayed, 
but rather with the glory which followed and swallowed up his 
sufferings. He does not say, Do this in remembrance of my death, 
but in remembrance of me. We come to this feast not to eat of a 
dead sacrifice, but to receive and feed upon Him “‘ who liveth and 
was dead and is alive forevermore.’’ For the Sacrament signifies 
and effects our communion with Christ in his person, in his offices, 
and in all their precious fruits. It is on our part a eucharistic sacri- 
fice, an oblation of all possible praise and thanksgiving. And so, as 
Calvin says, the Lord’s Supper is medicine to the sick, comfort to 
the sinner, bounty to the poor ; while to the righteous and the rich, 
if any such could be found, it would be of no value.* How beauti- 
ful is the prayer of the Episcopal Liturgy : 


‘* We do not presume to come to this table, O merciful Lord, trusting in our own 
righteousness, but in thy manifold and great mercies. We are not worthy so much as 
to gather up the crumbs under thy table. But thou art the same Lord whose property 
is always to have mercy. Grant us, therefore, gracious Lord, so to eat the flesh of thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink his blood, that our sinful bodies may be made clean 


by his body and our souls washed through his most precious blood, that we may ever- 
more dwell in him and he in us.”’ 


Our blessed Lord has given no specific instructions as to the forms 
and ceremonies to be used in the administration of his Holy Supper. 
‘* This do’’ has reference simply to the eating and drinking of bread 
and wine in remembrance of him. The time of the day or of the 
year when this is to be done, the dress and posture and words of 
the administrator, and the bodily attitude of the communicants are 
left to the decision of Christian discretion, according to the principle 
laid down in the Confession of Faith.+ 
It was undoubtedly the practice of the Church in the days of the 





* Institutes, 2, 598. 
+ ‘‘ There are some circumstances concerning the worship of God and government of 


the church, common to human actions and societies, which are to be ordered by the 
light of nature and Christian prudence” (Conf., ch. i. 6). 
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apostles and for a long time after to celebrate the Lord’s Supper on 
every Lord’s day, and frequently on other occasions. ‘‘ To break 
bread ’’ was one chief object in the assembling of Christians. In the 
church at Jerusalem, in the new joy and sweet fellowship which 
followed the Pentecost, it was a daily observance. Such frequent 
communion is generally regarded by Presbyterians as a fruit and 
evidence of ‘‘ Ritualism.’’ Yet Calvin maintains that once a week 
is not too often to observe the Sacrament, and he condemns a yearly 
interval in the severest terms.* 

Kneeling in the reception of the sacred elements, as practised in 
the Episcopal and Methodist churches, is certainly as appropriate 
and as nearly conformed to the reclining posture of Christ and the 
apostles at the first Supper, as the sitting attitude observed by Pres- 
byterians. The prejudice that it involves a superstitious reverence 
and is a mark of Popery is neither intelligent nor just to those who 
practise it. 

Although we do not recognize the administrator of the Lerd’s 
Supper asa priest in any other sense than as a divinely appointed 
representative of the royal priesthood of believers, we hold strenu- 
ously to the doctrine of our Confession, that ‘‘ neither Sacrament is 
to be administered except by a minister of the Word lawfully or- 
dained.’’ We adhere as earnestly as the Roman Catholic or Episcopal 
Church to the necessity and validity of Ordination ; and believe as 
firmly as they do that every minister lawfully ordained is an ainbas- 
sador for Christ, a steward of the mysteries of God, as truly as the 
apostles were. We believe in a divinely appointed succession, not 
of apostles, but fromthe apostles. This always has been and still is 
the doctrine of the Presbyterian Church. 

While we believe that everything in the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper not prescribed by the precept and example of Christ 
and his apostles is left to the decision of Christian liberty, and desire 
to cultivate the broadest and tenderest charity toward all Christians 
with whom we differ in the exercise of that liberty, we feel bound 
to observe and defend whatever Christ and his apostles have enjoined 
upon us; and this applies especially to the elements the Saviour 
chose and consecrated as the symbols of his body and blood. Aside 
altogether from their natural suitableness for the purpose, ‘‘ the 
giving and receiving of dread and wine according to Christ’s appoint- 


* ‘* The Sacrament might be celebrated in the most becoming manner if it were dis- 
pensed to the church very frequently, .at least once a week. . . . Most assuredly the 
custom which prescribes communion once a year is an invention of the devil, by what 
instrumentality soever it may have been introduced ”’ (Institutes, 2, 600-602). 
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ment *’* is essential to the celebration of the Sacrament. His 
death cannot be shewed forth according to his appointment, nor can 
we be made partakers of his body and blood by the Sacramental 
use of anything but bread and wine. It is the dread which we break 
that is the communion of the body of Christ and the cup of blessing 
which we bless which is the communion of the blood of Christ. But 
suppose Christians are placed in circumstances in which bread cannot 
be obtained ; may they not substitute for it some other article of 
food, such as flesh or fruit? Most assuredly not. Christ took dread 
and brake it, and gave to his disciples, and said, 7zs do in remem- 
brance of me. If bread cannot be procured, we are precluded by 
divine providence from the use of the Sacrament, and surely the 
Saviour will not hold us responsible for the failure, nor withhold his 
grace from us on that account. The use of bread in the communion 
is precisely analogous to the use of water in baptism. We cannot 
baptize a man with milk or with sand ; for, ‘* except a man be born 
of water and the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’’ 
Better to remain unbaptized than under the plea of necessity to 
attempt to amend Christ’s positive institutions. The obligation to 
observe the Sacrament ceases when divine providence renders it 
impossible, and God’s grace is not so tied to the outward ordinance 
that He cannot separate them. What is true of bread in the Holy 
Communion is equally true of wine. That ‘‘the cup’’ and “‘ the 
fruit of the vine’’ mean w2ne, and nothing else, no candid reader of 
the New Testament would ever question, if it were not necessary to 
do so in order to maintain a foregone conclusion. And what is 
wine? Let us answer in the sober words of Dr. Hodge. 

‘* By wine as prescribed to be used in this ordinance is to be understood ‘ the juice 
of the grape’ and the juice of the grape in that state which was and is in common use, 
and in the state in which it was known as wine. The wine of the Bible was a manufac- 
tured article. It was not the juice of the grape as it exists inthe fruit, but that juice 
submitted to such a process of fermentation as secured its preservation, and gave it the 
qualities ascribed to it in the Scriptures. That oivo¢ in the Bible when unqualified by 
such words as mew and sweet + means the fermented juice of the grape is hardly an 
open question. It has never been questioned in the church, if we except a few Chris- 
tians of the present day. . . . Those in the early church whose zeal for Temperance 
led them to exclude wine from the Lord’s Table were consistent enough to substitute 
water. They not only abstained from the use of wine and denounced as improbos atque 


impios those who drank it, but they also repudiated animal food and marriage, regard- 
ing the devil as their author. They soon disappeared from history. The plain mean- 










* Shorter Cat. p. g6. 
+ It is evident from Acts ii. 13 that even the new wine would intoxicate when used to 
excess. ‘‘ These men are full of new wine.’’ “ These are not drunken as ye suppose.”’ 


The new wine was the wine of the last vintage, which at the time of the Pentecost was 
six months old. 
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ing of the Bible on this subject has controlled the mind of the church, and it is to be 
hoped will control it till the end of time” (Theology, vol. 3, p. 616). 


The theory that there are two kinds of wine spoken of in the New 
Testament, one fermented, and therefore intoxicating, and the other 
unfermented and unintoxicating, and that Christ made at the marriage 
in Cana and used in the institution of the Lord’s Supper only the 
unfermented kind, is a mere figment of a zealous imagination. It has 
no basis in history, nor in classic literature, nor in Biblical exegesis. 
It rests entirely upon antecedent grounds. It assumes that “‘ the 
known character of Jesus is a sufficient guarantee that he did not 
furnish a promiscuous gathering of men and women at Cana with an 
unlimited quantity of a liquid on which such of them as were dis- 
posed could get drunk.’’* This is precisely the old Manichean 
argument for dualism in creation. The character of a good God isa 
sufficient guarantee that he would not fill the world with things 
which men can so readily abuse to their own destruction. There- 
fore the material universe is the work not of God, but of the devil. 
The argument is just as valid in its broader application as when it is 
applied to wine. It can be applied to the interpretation of the New 
Testament only by doing open violence to the plain meaning of 
its words. Even an ordinary reader of the English Bible, if free 
from prejudice, must see that what John the Baptist abstained from 
and the Son of Man came drinking, so that they slanderously called 
him -a_ wine-bibber—z.e., a drunkard (Matt. xi. 19); what the 
desecrators of the Lord’s Supper at Corinth abused till they were 
‘** drunken ;’’ what Paul recommended Timothy to take a little of 
and forbade bishops to use in excess (1 Tim. iii. 3), was not unfer- 
mented grape juice as harmless as water, but something that might 
be lawfully and beneficially used, but at the same time was liable to 
be abused. It was this drink thus capable of being both used and 
abused that Christ chose to be the symbol of his blood. We know 
what ‘‘ the cup” in the celebration of the Passover contained as cer- 
tainly as we can know anything pertaining to the history of the past. 
We know that “‘the fruit of the vine’’ was a proverbial name for 
wine in common use. It is mere trifling and evasion to insist that 
because it is not called wine we have no proof that it was wine which 
the Saviour blessed and gave to his disciples. 

But we are not left to the plain meaning of the Scripture on this 
question. The whole subject has been thoroughly and exhaustively 
discussed by men whose temperance in all things admits of no sus- 
picion, and whose scholarship is as great as their reverence for the 





* Dr. Willis Beecher in PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, April, 1882, p. 316. 
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Word of God. Dr. John Maclean, in the Princeton Review of April 
and October, 1841, and Dr. Lyman Atwater, in the same Review for 
October, 1871, and January, 1872, have demonstrated that the two- 
wine theory is utterly without warrant in Scripture or in classic liter- 
ature. Dr. Dunlop Moore, in his articles published in the PRESBy- 
TERIAN REVIEW, with great wealth of learning and admirable sim- 
plicity and directness of statement, has proved conclusively that the. 
two-wine theory has been sustained on the part of its ablest advo- 
cates by a perversion of facts and an incorrect quotation of author- 
ities, which nothing can account for but the blinding influence of 
religious fanaticism.* If any further demonstration on the subject 
is needed it may be found in two articles by the Rev. Dr. Edward 
H. Jewett published in the Church Review for April and July of 
1885, and since republished in pamphlet form. By an array of evi- 
dence historical and critical, Scriptural and classic, which is conclu- 
sive and overwhelming, Dr. Jewett shows that unfermented wine is 
as downright nonsense, according to the immemorial use of lan- 
guage, as dry water or unelectric lightning ; at the same time he 
adds largely to the proof by which the leading advocates of the two- 
wine theory are convicted either of gross ignorance or wilful dishon- 
esty. And yet temperance societies claiming to be Christian, in 
which ministers and members of the Presbyterian Church are recog- 
nized leaders, continue to publish and circulate the books which 





* Dr. Willis J. Beecher undertakes to answer Dr. Moore in the PRESBYTERIAN 
Review of April, 1882. But he begs the whole question at issue by appealing to the 
“* known character of Jesus as a sufficient guarantee’’ that he would not do what the 
gospel record, as understood by Christian commentators of all ages, plainly declares he 
did ; and by constantly using the terms “ fermented wine’’ and ‘‘ unfermented wine’’ 
as though the distinction were admitted. He thus holds up to ridicule what he calls 
“the eagerness with which those who insist that a/cohol is essential in celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper seize upon Paul’s language in 1 Cor. xi. 20,21. It is the comfort of their 
hearts. They return to it again and again, like a child to its mother’s lap. When they 
once get it distinctly into their mind that nowhere else in all the Bible is there a sign of 
the recognition of alcohol in the Eucharist, they flee to this text asa strong refuge. Dr. 
Moore cites it half a dozen times in his two articles. In its strength, as we have seen, 
he accuses those who omit the alcohol of a violation of His solemn command. Paul 
rebuked the Corinthians for getting drunk when they did mot eat the Lord’s Supper. 
Does it not follow by irresistible inference that when they did eat it they used a wine 
capable of making them drunk? Who, then, in all ages shall dare be so wicked as 
to use at the Lord’s table a beverage incapable of making them drunk” (p. 322) ? 

This is a sorry sort of wit; of course it does not pretend to be an argument. Its 
misrepresentation of others is sad enough ; but its twisting of Paul’s words, “ this is 
not to eat the Lord’s Supper,”’ into the implication that the drunkenness for which he 
rebukes the Corinthians did not take place at the celebration of the Sacrament, looks to 
us like a shocking perversion of Scripture. Of course the author does not see it in 
that light ; the ‘‘ unfermented wine’”’ has gone to his head. 
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have thus been convicted of misrepresentation and falsehood as 
faithful expositions of Bible temperance. The General Assembly is 
continually memorialized and the Church constantly agitated by 
movements to abolish the fermented juice of the grape from the 
Lord’s table. Many churches, without waiting for any ecclesiastical 
authority, have substituted something that is not wine for that which 
Christ appointed to be the emblem of his blood. Meantime those 
who utterly disapprove of the movement, and could never be a party 
to the irreverent juggling with our Saviour’s words and acts by 
which it is sustained, are for the most part silent, or utter only a 
timid and qualified protest against it. The open issue cannot be 
much longer avoided. No more serious question presses to-day 
upon the heart and conscience of our ministers, and no more threat- 
ening danger overshadows the future peace of the Church. Our 
young pastors are met by this question at the threshold of their 
ministry, and not a few are overawed by the ignorant and intolerant 
zeal of those they are appointed to instruct. _Weknow of more than 
one minister who has been rejected for adhering to the teaching of 
our standards on this subject, and of others who have done violence 
to their own conscientious convictions by sanctioning in public what 
in private they could not defend. We undertake to judge no man’s 
motives. We do not accuse of sacrilege those who presume to alter 
the Holy Sacrament which Christ has instituted. We do not charge 
blasphemy upon those who sustain this attempt by arguments which 
are inconsistent with the recognition of His divine wisdom and love. 
We acknowledge that the motive determines in God’s sight the moral 
character of the action. At the same time we insist that good 
intentions are no sufficient vindication of bad actions. The attempt 
to be wise above what is written, and more holy and benevolent in 
our example than Christ was, must always end injuriously to 
ourselves and to others. To affirm, as some do, that he did not 
know all the consequences of using wine at his table, as they now 
appear to us, is an impeachment of his divine wisdom. On the 
other hand, to maintain that he did know, but was less careful than 
we are to avoid these alleged evil consequences, is equally an im- 
peachment of his divine love.* 

The idea of abolishing the use of wine in the Lord’s Supper in 
order to remove temptation out of the way of the weak (even if we 


* “ His omniscient eye must have taken in all possible contingencies in each age and 
generation until his final advent in judgment ; and to suppose that he neglected any 
necessary safeguard, either in his sacramental appointments or in the example of his 
daily life, is to make an arrogant and impious reflection upon his boundless wisdom, 
mercy, and beneficence’’ (Dr. Jewett on Communion Wine, p. 60). ~ 
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admit the exaggerated statements of the danger it involves, which 
we utterly deny) is contrary to God’s uniform method in the dis- 
cipline of his people. He does not remove temptation out of our 
way ; but surrounding us on every hand with that which may be 
abused, he strengthens us to use it lawfully, that in our own char- 
acter and experience we may inherit the blessedness of the man who 
endureth temptation. The ascetic maxim, ‘‘ Touch not, taste not, 
handle not,’’ which is so often quoted* as a motto of Bible tem- 
perance, is condemned and rejected by the apostle as a doctrine 
and commandment of men (Col. ii. 21).+ Thesubstitution of some- 
thing else for wine in the Lord’s Supper under the plea of removing 
temptation from the weak destroys the typical significance of the cup 
of blessing, as the emblem of joy, as an illustration of the manner 
in which Christ’s blood was pressed out by his sacrificial agony, and 
as a fulfilment of the evangelical prophecy, ‘‘ In this mountain shall 
the Lord of hosts make unto all people a feast of fat things, a feast 
of wines on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the 
lees well refined’’ (Isa. xxv. 6). Whether this prophecy refers 
specifically to the Lord’s Supper or not, it certainly applies to and 
includes this holy Sacrament, and no ingenuity of interpretation can 
so torture ‘‘ wine on the lees well refined,’’ which God makes the 


symbol of all gospel blessings, as to make it mean unfermented 
grape juice. 


The identification of the attempt to amend Christ’s holy Sacra- 
ment with the cause of temperance, while it explains the fact that 
so many Christian people refuse to co-operate with it under its pres- 
ent leadership, goes very far in accounting for its want of success. 


‘* No wonder that their reform has been so greatly a failure ; for the pleasure of Him 
whose blessing alone can make efforts at good efficient must be withheld from measures 
which fortify themselves by disobedience to the divine command, and the impeachment 
of Christ’s wisdom and exemplary virtue.” t 


‘ 


We are perfectly aware that in thus frankly defending the doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper as set forth in Scripture and in the standards 


* It is so quoted even by the General Assembly. See Moore’s New Digest, p. 598. 

+ ‘‘ God pours out his bounty for all and vouchsafes his grace to each for guidance ; 
and to endeavor to evade the work which he has appointed for each man by refusing 
the bounty in order to save the trouble of seeking the grace is an attempt which must 
ever end in the degradation of individual motives and in social demoralization, whatever 
present apparent effects may follow its first promulgation. One visible sign of this 
degradation, in its intellectual form, is the miserable attempt made by some of the advo- 
cates of this movement to show that the wine here (in the miracle at Cana) and in other 
places of Scripture is unfermented wine, not possessing the power of intoxication” 
(Alford’s Comment on Second Chapter of John). 

¢~ Bethune’s Lectures on the Heidelberg Catechism, vol. 2, p. 274. 
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of the Presbyterian Church we expose ourselves to misrepresentation 
and censure. We have not thought it necessary to deprecate the 
harsh judgment of men by declaring our interest in the good cause 
of temperance. We are entirely willing, without qualification or 
compromise, to stand on this subject with such men as Jewett and 
Moore among the living, with such as Bethune and Maclean, 
Atwater and Hodge among the dead, with the great body of Chris- 
tian commentators in all ages, with the whole historic Church of 
God, and, above all, with Him who was called ‘‘ a wine-bibber and a 
friend of publicans and sinners.”’ 


HENRY J. VAN DYKE, SR. 





VII. 
HISTORICAL NOTES. 
WAS VESEY A PURITAN MINISTER? 


In a recent volume, entitled ‘* Zhe Centennial History of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Diocese of New York” (New York, 1886, p. 57), the Rev. 
Dr. De Costa, of New York, makes the following remarks : 


The statements to be found in Briggs’s American Presbyterianism, pp. 144, 145, 146, 
147, form a tissue of gross misrepresentation. The statement (p. 144) that Mr. Vesey 
was ‘‘ the fourth Puritan minister known to have been connected with New York,” is 
an unfounded assertion. Ii cannot be proved that Mr. Vesey ever preached in any dis- 
senting assembly of this city. On p. 147 he is stigmatized as ‘‘ the unfaithful Vesey,’’ 
who ‘‘ betrayed the Presbyterians, who had chosen him as their leader.” This is all 
grossly erroneous. He came to Long Island a boy of nineteen, and preached for the 
mixed congregation at Hempstead, in the building where his successor, the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas, a missionary of the Propagation Society, was inducted in 1704.” 


For all of these statements denied by Dr. De Costa in such energetic 
terms, I presented ample evidence. The reader will observe that Dr. De Costa 
refrains from presenting any evidence whatever to counteract the evidence ad- 
duced by me. He abstains from informing his readers that there is any evi- 
dence to be overcome. 

Dr. De Costa also says : 


It remains to be added here, however, that instead of being a Dissenter, Mr. Vesey 
was of a Church of England family in Braintree, Mass., being a communicantof the 
church in his fifteenth year. Graduating from Harvard College at an age when he 
could not receive Orders from the Church of England, he was advised to employ his 
gifts, which were admired, wherever, for the time being, he could be useful. With this 
understanding he preached first at Sag and afterward at Hempstead on Long Island, 
where, as we have seen, the Prayer-Book was employed among the mixed assemblies, 
including Churchmen, Congregationalists. and Presbyterians. Very likely he used it in 
his ministrations. There is no proof that he ever contemplated permanent service any- 
where but in the Church ; and when the time came he took Orders, devoting himself 
loyally to the ministry. 


Here, again, the proof is conspicuous by its absence. The evidence for the 
astounding statement with regard to the Book of Common Prayer is a reference 
to the conflict between Samuel Erburne and his people at Setauket with regard 
to the use of the Book of Common Prayer. Dr. De Costa gives an extract 
from the town records in which Mr. Erburne signs an agreement not to use 
** the aforesaid ceremonies neither in his publick worshipe or administracon of 
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the Sacraments excepting to such persons as shall desire the same’ (p. 50). 
This shows that the people at Setauket were opposed to the use of the Book 
of Common Prayer. And yet the Book of Common Prayer was used freely by 
not a few Presbyterians in the seventeenth century, with the exception of a few 
parts to which they took exception. Dr. De Costa seems to think that any 
minister who used the Prayer-Book at all must have been an Episcopal minis- 
ter. Would an Episcopal minister sign an agreement not to use the Book of 
Common Prayer, as Erburne did? This is the only evidence that Dr. De Costa 
brings for the use of the Prayer-Book on Long Island, with its implication that 
there were people there who were attached to the Church of England. I shall 
take the liberty of citing these pages of my American Presbyterianism in full, in 
order to show that Dr. De Costa makes these statements in the face of the evi- 
dence that I so fully adduced. 


Governor Fletcher, of the colony of New York, so soon as the Act of the Assembly of 
1693 was passed, began to interpret it as an establishment of the Church of England in 
the colony, and strove in every way to force his interpretation of the law upon the 
Puritan population. This brought about a severe struggle between Presbyterianism 
and Episcopacy, which continued for many years. 

‘*There can be no doubt that it was the intention of the Assembly to provide for 
the maintenance of the Dissenting clergy. Such had been the manifest tendency of the 
previous legislation on the subject. All the Assembly but one were Dissenters, and 
the Church of England was hardly known in the Province. ‘There was no face of the 
Church of England here till about the year 1693.’ The Act was very loosely worded, 
which as things stood then when it was made, could not be avoided. The Dissenters 
could claim the benefit of it as well as Churchmen, and unless wrested from its true 
bearing, it admitted aconstruction in their favor. Indeed, they had. good reason to 
claim that it was indeed for them, and that they only had a right init. In fact, it was 
arbitrarily and illegally wrested from its true bearing, and made to answer the purpose 
af the English Church party, which was a very small minority of the people who were 
affected by the operation of thelaw.’’ (G.H. Moore, Historical Magazine, 1867, p. 328.) 
January 26th, 1695(6). The Puritan vestrymen of New York City, elected by the 
people, chose William Vesey to be their minister. William Vesey was born in Braintree, 
Mass., 1674, graduated at Harvard 1693 ; he was trained by Increase Mather, and sent 
by him to strengthen the hands of the Puritans in New York. Vesey began preaching 
at Hempstead, and, asso many of the pastors of Jamaica and Hempstead before him 
and after him, also ministered to the Puritans of the metropolis in the year 1694-95. He 
was thus the fourth Puritan minister known to have been connected with the city of 
New York. 

The Church of England men were now determined to take matters in their own 
hands, without regard to the vestrymen. Accordingly, ten principal men, led by 
Colonels Heathcote and Morris, March roth, 1695(6), petitioned Governor Fletcher for 
leave to purchase ground and erect a church. This was granted, and they were per- 
mitted to collect funds for the purpose, and received aid in every way from the 
authorities. 

Colonel Heathcote also made a bold and successful stroke of policy. He prevailed 
upon the Puritan minister to conform to the Church of England, and to sail to England 
for orders. 

August 2d, 1697, Vesey was ordained by the Lord Bishop of London, and returned 
to become the first rector of the Episcopal Church of the city, and its most zealous ad- 
vocate against his former friends and associates. The conformity of Vesey to the 
Church of England was the most unfortunate event that could have happened to Pres- 
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byterian Puritanism in New York State. It gave the Episcopal Church the primacy in 
the city, which by right belonged to the Presbyterian Puritans. We have a Presby- 
terian view of it from a letter of James Anderson, the first Presbyterian pastor, Decem- 
ber 3d, 1717. He says: ‘‘ After the English had it, endeavors were used by the chief 
of the people who understood English toward the settlement of an English Dissenting min- 
ister in it, and accordingly one was called from New England, who, after he had preached 
some time here, having a prospect and promise of more money than what he had among 
the Dissenters, went to Old England, took orders from the Bishop of London, and 
came back here as a member of the Established Church of England. Here he yet is, 
and has done, and still is doing, what he can to ruin the Dissenting interest in the place.” 

The Rev. Alexander Campbell, a missionary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, who was severely, but, as we believe, justly dealt with by 
Vesey, says in bitterness: ‘‘ He was a bigot for the New England Independency before 
he came over to the Church, and now a bigot for the Church against the Dissenters.”’ 
“*In the height of his zeal for non-conformity, the Hon. good-natured Colonel Heath- 
cote, admiring the greatness of his memory and the volubility of his speech, by the 
prospect of a much better settlement at New York than what he had at Hempstead, 
prevailed with him to go to England and receive orders.”’ 

In our judgment these were not the motives which influenced Vesey to conform to the 
Church of England. At this time there was a strong tendency on the part of the Pres- 
byterian type of Puritans to conform in England, on account of the liberality of the 
leading bishops and their antagonism to the Jacobite High Churchmen, There was the 
feeling among Presbyterian Puritans that the Episcopal form of government was pref- 
erable to the Congregational. The Low Church Episcopalian and Low Church Pres- 
byterian of England were scarcely different. The leading Presbyterians of England 
were willing to accept Archbishop Ussher’s model, and a little reasonableness on the 
part of the English bishops would have swept the entire Presbyterian party of England 
into the Established Church. 

One can readily understand that a man like Vesey, with such tendencies, could easily 
have been prevailed upon to see the advantages of combining the Presbyterian and 
Episcopal parties of the metropolis in one church organization. We have another view 
of this event from an address of the friends of Governor Hunter to the Lord Bishop of 
London (circa 1714) : 

““In the year 1697 Colonel Fletcher, the governor, by his example and countenance, 
promoted the building of Trinity Church in New York by voluntary contribution, and 
placed in it the present incumbent, Mr. Vesey, who was at that time a dissenting 
preacher on Long Island. He had received his education in Harvard College under 
that rigid Independent, Increase Mather, and was sent from thence by Aim to confirm 
the minds of those who had removed for their convenience from New England to this 
province, for Mr. Mather having advice that there was a minister of the Established 
Church of England come over in quality of chaplain of the forces, and fearing that the 
Common Prayer and the hated ceremonies of our church might gain ground, he spared 
no pains and care to spread the warmest of his emissaries through this province; but 
Colonel Fletcher, who saw into this design, took off Mr. Vesey by an invitation to this 
Living, a promise to advance his stipend considerably and to recommend him for holy 
orders to your Lordship’s predecessor, all of which was performed accordingly, and 
Mr. Vesey returned from England in Priest's orders.” (Doc. Hist. N. Y., III., p. 438.) 

Whatever the motive of Vesey may have been, there can be no doubt that the mass of 
the English-speaking people of the metropolis were Presbyterian Puritans, and that he 
was called to be their pastor. The Church of England party consisted of a few new- 
comers in the army and civil government. Vesey betrayed the Presbyterians who had 
chosen him as their leader. We are not surprised that his treachery was in part suc- 
cessful. The Presbyterian vestrymen were not allowed to call another minister. In 
addition to the civil vestrymen of the act of 1693, an ecclesiustical vestry, composed of 
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members of the Church of England, and chosen by members of the Church of England, 
was constituted by authority of the Governor. The Presbyterians had nowhere else to 
worship in their own tongue, so that for several years many of them worshipped in 
Trinity Church. As the friends of Governor Hunter say (1714) : 

‘* We have yet no dissenting congregation in English in the town, which we fear 
makes ours larger than it would be if there was one.’’ 


This long extract makes it clear that all the statements objected to by Dr. 
De Costa were supported by strong evidence. 

1. That Mr. Vesey came to New York asa Puritan minister is evident (a) 
from the statement of the Rev. James Anderson, the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, given above ; (4) from the letter of the friends of 
Governor Hunter, also given above ; (c) from the sworn protestation of the Rev. 
Alexander Campbell, an Episcopal clergyman, also given above ; (d) from the 
statement of the Rev. John Miller, an Episcopal clergyman, who in 1695 places 
Mr. Vesey as a minister without orders preaching to the Dissenters at Hemp- 
stead (see American Presbyterianism, p. 108) ; (e) from Governor Hunter, who 
states that ‘‘ he was formerly an Independent minister in New England’’ (Col. 
Hist. N. Y., Vol. V., p. 311). Dr. De Costa knew the testimony of these five im- 
portant witnesses, and yet he had the assurance to say, ‘‘ There is no proof that 
he ever contemplated permanent service anywhere but in the Church ; and 
when the time came he took orders, devoting himself loyally to the ministry.’’ 
In citing the evidence of Alexander Campbell, I carefully omitted what might 
have been regarded as offensive to the friends of Mr. Vesey. They must par- 
don me now if I give them something that is no less disagreeable for me to 


print than for them to read. It seems to be due to Dr. De Costa that his eyes 
should be opened, if possible, by heroic measures. Mr. Campbell says : 


** Such is Mr. Vesey, a bigot for the New England Independency before he came over 
to the Church, and now a bigot for the Church against the Dissenters. Before the date 
of his conformity he has been heard to assert that the Church of England was but a 
ragg or relique of the whore of Babylon, and since he became a Churchman, he pleads 
hard for an indelible character, and an uninterrupted succession from the apostles ; in- 
sists on the titles and privileges of an heavenly ambassador, and more than a declara- 
tive power of binding and absolving. Qwo teneam vultus mutantem protea nodo. But 
the truth it is, and universally known, that the Church has no reason to rejoice immod- 
erately at the acquisition of such a convert, nor the Dissenters to grieve extremely at 
the loss of such a member. It is a truth, that he is not capable to maintain either side, 
nor is he capable to maintain even the first principles of Christianity, if he had but the 
misfortune once to engage with a sensible and skilful adversary. In the height of his 
zeal for non-conformity, the honorable good-natured Colonel Heathcote, admiring the 
greatness of his memory and the volubility of his speech, by the prospect of a much 
better settlement at New York than what he had at Hempstead, prevailed with him to 
go to England and receive orders. Here his avarice got the better of his zeal, and he 
wisely found that there was a great deal of orthodoxy in a good living. After all, his 
eloquence is slight and superficial, amuses but does not inform ; ’tis tinsel, not sterling. 
I think the French call it, une Fluxe de Bouche, a flux at the mouth. That immoderate 
fluency of speech in some men, which some unthinking people are so apt to admire, is 
owing to the scarcity of words, and a scarcity of ideas, whereas those whose minds are 
full of ideas, and their memories stocked with a variety of words, are apt to hesitate in 
the choice of both ; but nonsense bursts out with an irresistible tide, and with a rapidity 
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inconceivable. Thus people come faster out of a church when it is almost empty than 
when it is crowded. These things I know to be true, and yet they should have had 
leave to remain in everlasting oblivion if Mr. Vesey had not exasperated my mind be- 
yond the possibility of bearing, by a most ungenerous and inhuman persecution.” 

This document entire was at the disposal of Dr. De Costa in the Letter 
Book of the S. P. G. New York and New England 1702-99, when he was in 
London a few months ago ; and my book had already referred him to it ; so 
that he is without excuse. 

2. I proved that Mr. Vesey preached to the Puritans of New York (a) by the 
evidence of James Anderson, who distinctly says that he did ; (4) by the fact that 
he was called by the Puritan vestry asa Dissenting minister. This had been 
shown so clearly by Dr. George H. Moore, the best authority on the Colonial 
History of New York, himself an Episcopalian (the Historical Magazine, June, 
1867), that 1 did not deem it necessary to repeat his argument. No candid 
mind can resist it. Since Dr. Moore made this proof from the Documentary 
History of the Colony of New York, I have given the additional testimony of 
James Anderson from his letter to Principal Stirling, of Glasgow, which I dis- 
covered in the Advocate’s Library in Edinburgh. Dr. De Costa knew of these 
things, and yet he has the hardihood to say, ‘‘ It cannot be proved that Mr. 
Vesey ever preached in any Dissenting assembly of this city.’’ 

3. I proved, in my American Presbylerianism, that Francis Doughty preached 
in New York City in 1643-48 (p. 101) ; that Richard Denton baptized a 
child in the English church in New York in 1650 (p. 102) ; that Edward Slade 
was recommended to be minister of New York in 1691 (p. 106) ; and that Mr. 
Vesey preached at first asa Puritan minister in New York has been shown 
above. He makes the fourth. And yet Dr. De Costa ventures to say, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Vesey was ‘the fourth Puritan minister known to have been connected 
with New York,’ is an unfounded assertion.’’ 

In view of the facts here given and others mentioned, I was justified in say- 
ing, ‘‘ Thus the artful Colonel Heathcote knew how to get rid of the faithful 
Puritan minister, and to gain over the unfaithful Vesey and Bondett, in order 
to accomplish his design of transferring the Puritan population into the bosom 
of the Church of England’’ (p. 149). We have no fault to find with Mr. 
Vesey for leaving the Puritan ministry in order to enter the ministry of the 
Church of England. We have put as favorable a construction upon his motives 
as seems to be possible. Any man or minister has the right to change his 
ecclesiastical relations for good and sufficient reasons. But the unfaithfulness 
of Vesey consisted in this: He came to New York with a commission to 
maintain the Puritan interest over against that of the Church of England ; he 
allowed himself to be regarded as the head of the Puritan interest in New York 
City and at Hempstead ; at the critical moment he went over to the other 
side. Under these circumstances he ought not to have accepted the rectorate 
of the church in New York City. He ought to have gone to another place to 
exercise his ministry. By changing his colors in a critical moment he betrayed 
his party and their interests that they had entrusted to his keeping. He thus 
gained a reputation for treachery and unfaithfulness that will stick to him as 
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long as the city of New York exists, and he laid himself open to suspicion of 
unworthy motives, I am well aware that it is a painful fact in the early eccle- 
siastical history of the city of New York. But itis fully as painful to those 
who suffered by this treachery as to those who gained whatever small advantage 
there was in it. If Dr. De Costa’s supposition be correct, that Vesey was a 
Churchman at heart from childhood, and that he came to New York to preach 
the Gospel with the full intent to serve the Church of England at the first op- 
portunity, then he wore the mask of a Dissenter, and was a consummate 
hypocrite. This I do not believe. He was a weak and unfaithful Christian, 
but he was no hypocrite. The facts force us to one of these two conclusions. 

Colonel Morris and Colonel Heathcote lived long enough to regret the 
wrongs that were done to the Puritan people in New York in the interest of 
the Church of England. They saw that a great mistake had been made, which 
had rather lessened than increased the strength of Epicopacy in New York. (See 
American Presbyterianism, pp. 156, 157.) Dr. De Costa might well follow their 
example. There were many wrongs committed in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries on both sides, and none but a partisan will defend them. Let 
us learn from the errors of our ancestors, and pursue the paths of truth, of right- 
eousness, and of peace. It has been an unpleasant task for me to turn aside 
from the more attractive question of Christian union to settle this unattractive 
historical question which Dr. De Costa has raised in such a rude manner. 

C. A. Briaes. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PHRASE, ‘‘ IN NECESSARIIS UNITAS, IN 
NON NECESSARIIS LIBERTAS, IN UTRISQUE CARITAS.”’ 


Tuis sentence of wisdom and of peace has long been the watchword of Prot- 
estant Irenics. It is the motto of the Evangelical Alliance. In the middle of 
this century there was considerable interest in the investigation of its origin. 
The first to give it a thorough historical consideration was Dr. Friedrich Liicke, 
who published his conclusions in a learned tract entitled Ueber das Aller den 
Verfasser, die urspriingliche Form und den wahren Sinn des kirchlichen Frie- 
densspruches in necessariis unilas, etc. Gottingen, 1850. Dr. Liicke begins 
his investigation with Richard Baxter’s use of these words. In the preface to 
The True and Only Way of Concord of All the Christian Churches, London, 1680, 
Baxter writes, November 15th, 1679: ‘‘ I once more repeat to you the pacifi- 
cator’s old despised words, Si i necessariis sit unitas ; in non-necessariis liber- 
tas, in utrisg ; charitas, optimo certe loco essent res nostre.”’ 

Baxter does not here name the “ pacificator’’ whose words he quotes. 
Liicke affirms that Baxter nowhere else in his writings mentions the name of 
this pacificator—‘‘ Baxter nennt ihn nicht, weder hier, noch sonst in seinen 
vielen irenischen Schriften’ (p. 19). He refers to Dr. Kist’s citation from 
Peiffer's Geloofsvastigheid van een waar Christen, Leiden, 1772 (Il. p. 764), 
that Baxter had ascribed this sentence to Rupertus Meldenius, but aflirms 
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again, ‘‘ Baxter nennt, wie gesagt, den Pacificator, in seinen Englischen Werken 
wenigstens, nirgends’’ (p. 20). 

Werenfels mentions Rupertus Meldenius as the ‘author of Parenests votiva 
pro pace ecclesia ad theologos August. Confessionis, He regards Rupertus Mel- 
denius as a pseudonym—‘‘ Fictum esse hoc nomen videtur; sed quisquis 
ille sit, qui sub hoc nomine lateat, que dicit, digna sunt, que serio ad ani- 
mum revocentur.’’ Opuscula, edit. altera. Lausanne, 1739. Tom. I.,p. 426. 

Liicke found this writing in a collection of tracts, ‘* Misc. ¢heologica, seorsim 
adhuc edita, etc.,’’ collected by Pfeiffer (Leipzig, 1736); and republished it 
complete as an appendix to his tract. There we find the sentence (p. 128) : 
‘* St nos servaremus in necessariis unitatem, in non-necessaris libertatem, in 
utrisque charitatem optimo certe loco essent res nostre.”” 


This is very nearly as 
Baxter gives it. 


Liicke thinks that the author was a German on account of his reference 
to the troubles of his fatherland at the beginning of his writing, and that he 
was a Lutheran on account of his address to theologians of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, but that he was not a strict Lutheran. He was also a friend of John 
Arndt, whom he defends at the close of his writing. 

It must have been written subsequent to Arndt’s death, May 11th, 1621, 
and not earlier than 1627, owing to its reference to the imposition of the Augs- 
burg Confession imvariafa. Liicke gave some additional information in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1851, pp. 905, seg. He there stated that a copy of the 
original edition of the Parcnesis vofiva had been found by Dr. Schubert in the 
Library at Cassel, in a collection of similar tracts. This edition bears the name 
of Rupertus Meldenius, but is without date or place of publication. In this 
interesting collection of tracts there is one entitled Consideratio theologica de 
gradibus necessitatis dogmatum Christanorum, quibus fidet, spet et charitatis officia 
reguntur, by Gregor Frank, Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 1628. Frank uses the 
sentence in the following form : ‘‘ Summa est ; servemus in necessariis unt- 
tatem, in non necessaris libertatem, in uirisque charitatem,’’ and comments upon it. 
He does not give it asa citation. It is difficult to decide whether he derived 
it from the Parenesis votiva, or whether the Parcenesis votiva derived it from 
him, or both from a common source. Liicke urges the first opinion, but his 
arguments are not altogether convincing. 

At a subsequent date another copy of an original edition was found by Klose 
in the city library of Hamburg, and described in his article on Rupertus Mel- 
denius in the first edition of Herzog’s ‘‘ Real-Encyclopedie’’ (Vol. IX., 
1858). It is cited also in a tract entitled Stadilimentum irenicum. Frankfort, 
1635, From its resemblance to other tracts published at Frankfurt-on-the 
Main, it points thither for its place of publication. 

Liicke made it probable that Rupertus Meldenius was the author of the 
golden sentence, but did not prove it, because, as Carl Bertheau says, in the 
second edition of Herzog’s ‘‘ Real-Encyclopedie” (IX., 1881, p. 531), it 


appears in Gregor Frank in a more independent and definite form. Bertheau 
also raises the questign : 


32 
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** Sollte aber nicht, von anderen abgesehen, aus dem Worte Richard Baxter's vom J. 1679 
(I once more repeat to you the Pacificator’s old and despised words: si in mecessariis sit 
(essent) unitas, in non-necessariis libertas, in utrisque caritas, optimo certe loco essent res 
nostre !) folgen dass der eigentliche Vater dieses Spruches noch ein anderer sein muss, da 
nicht zu erschen, warum Baxter den, wie es scheint, sonst ganz unbekannten Meldenius oder 
auch Frank so einfach den pacificator nennen kann? Ehe nicht fest steht wer dieser pacifi- 
cator ist, wird doch zu sagen sein, adhuc sub judice lis est.’’ 


This is the present state of the question. During the past winter I have 
had occasion to read largely in the Irenical writings of the seventeenth century. 
I had the hope of finding the sentence in some of the numerous writings of 
John Durie, but thus far I have not found it in express terms, although he 
mentions the Parenesis votiva in his list of Irenical writings, and is familiar 
with the idea that the sentence so grandly and clearly expresses. It was my 
good fortune, however, to discover several additional passages in which Richard 
Baxter uses the phrase. Thus the very book from whose preface Liicke 
makes the citation upon which he bases his investigation contains also a refer- 
ence of the sentence to Rupertus Meldenius. It is singular that Liicke should 
have overlooked this passage. It would have saved him an enormous amount 
of blind investigation. Liicke affirms over and over again that Baxter nowhere 
in his Irenical writings mentions the name of the pacificator, and yet his name 
was in that very book to which Liicke refers. The only way I can account for 
this mistake of such an excellent scholar is that he must have had an imperfect 
copy of Zhe True and Only Way of Concord. This book consists of three 
parts, each part with its own title-page, and each part complete in itself, yet all 
comprehended in the general title, Zze Zrue and Only Way of Concord. The 
passage which Liicke did not see and which gives the solution of the problem 
isin ‘‘ Zhe Third Part: Of Schism, or the false dividing terms and means of 
unity and peace,’’ and is as follows : 

‘* Were there no more said of all this subject but that of Rupertus Mel- 
denius, cited by Conradus Bergius, it might end all schism if well understood 
and used—viz., S1 7 Necessarus si¢ Unitas, iz NON-NECESSARIIS LIBERTAS, 77% 
Urrisque Cuaritas, optimo certe loco essent res nostre—Unily in things neces- 
sary, Liberty in things unnecessary, and Charity in both, would do all our work"? 
(p. 25). 

Baxter also mentions Meldenius on a previous page : ‘‘ What Acontius was, 
or what Rupertus Meldenius was, I am not sure ; some say they were Soci- 
nians, and some deny it. But I am sure, if they were heretical, these excellent 
precepts for love and peace may rise up in a against orthodox Perse- 
cutors, Schismatics, and Revilers” (p. 254). 

It is evident, therefore, that the pecificator to whom —_— alludes in his 
preface was the Rupertus Meldenius to whom he refers the sentence in his 
book. This at once removes the objection to Liicke’s position that was made 
by Bertheau, and has been on the mind of most historical critics. Baxter also 
tells us that he did not derive the sentence directly from Rupertus, but indi- 
rectly through Conrad Bergius, the Bremen divine, who, with his relative, John 
Bergius, the court preacher of Brandenburg, was also a renowned peacemaker. 
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I have not been able to examine the writings of Conrad Bergius ; but I hope very 

soon to find the sentence in the writing from which Baxter derived it. It is 
singular just here that Liicke should not have found it in Conrad Bergius, to 
whose work, Praxis catholica divini canonis contra quasvis hareses et schismata, 
1629, he makes reference. 

It is quite evident that Baxter had not seen the Parenesis votiva himself, for 
he could not have regarded the author as possibly a Socinian, Acontius was a 
Socinian—indeed, he may be called the father of Unitarianism in England ; 
but the author of the Parenesis voliva was a very different man. He was of 
the school of Arndt. I have also found the following additional passages in 
Baxter’s writings : 

‘** The long and sad experience of all the Christian Churches, which have 
been divided by necessary humane impositions, and the voice of all wise peace- 
makers in all times, who have still called for [ Unity in things necessary, Liberty 
in things unnecessary, and Charity in both|, do leave those that yet will not be 
persuaded to these terms, as unexcuseable persons, as almost any in all the 
world ; worse than Physicians that would use all those things as the only rem- 
edies, which have killed all that ever used them ,for fifteen hundred years.’’ 
(Zhe Second Part of the Norttonformist Plea for Peace, London, 1686, p. 155.) 

Baxter also mentions that when John Durie sought the advice of the minis- 
ters of the county of Worcester as to healing the Divisions among the Protestant 
Churches, ‘‘ one principal part’’ of their ‘‘ advice was, that the Churches should 
hold their Unity and Concord in ‘necessary things, and Ziderty in things nof 
necessary, and Charity in both.’ (Universal Concord. London, 1660, p. 2.) 

This phrase seems to have been a favorite one with Richard Baxter, who did 
much to give it currency not only in Great Britain, but also on the Continent 
of Europe. ; 

It is not yet absolutely certain that this choice word originated in the Paren- 
esis votiva, but the statement of Baxter makes it altogether probable. The pas- 
sage in Conrad Bergius may aid still further in the determination of the question. 

‘The question still remains whether Rupertus Meldenius ,is the name-of the 
author, as Baxter and Liicke suppose, or whether it is a pseudonym, as Weren- 
fels and Bertheau suppose. John Durie, in his list of Irenical writings at the 
close of his tract, ‘‘ De Pace inter Evangelicis procuranda senteniie quatuor,’’ 
London, 1638, mentions this tract thus: ‘‘ Parenesis votiva pro pace Ecclesia 
ad Theolog. August. Confessionis. Meldenij.”’ 

This seems to imply that he regards Meldenius as the name of the place 
where the author resided. This is against the view that it is a pseudonym, and 
favors the opinion that the author was Rupert of Melden. But who was he, 
and where is Melden? On the other hand, the fact that the tract was pub- 
lished without date and without place of publication favors the opinion that the 
author desired to keep himself unknown. The extracts of Baxter give impor- 
tant aid to the solution of the problem, and point to other sources of informa- 
tion that need investigation. C. A. Brices. 





VIII. 
CRITICAL NOTE. 


SOME EXEGETICAL NOTES ON 1 TIMOTHY. 
I, THe ProGREss oF THouGHT IN 1 TriMoTHY i. 3-20. 


Tuar these verses are closely bound together as a single paragraph is already 
apparent from the opening words of the second chapter. The ztapaxad@ 
there looks back to the zapexadeoa of i. 3, while the rp@Tov mavt@v 
declares to us that all before ii. 1 is in some sensegpreliminary to the main pur- 
port of the letter, while the exhortations for which the letter was written begin 
there. The ovv, which has been admirably elucidated by Weiss, falls in with 
this view, advising us that now the exhortations for which the letter was written 
are about to begin—not without also indicating an affiliation in the salvatory 
purpose of these prayers (ii. 3-7), with the like purpose of the foregoing ex- 
hortation (i. 12, sg.). It must be borne in mind, however, that it by no 
means follows from the fact that the subject treated in i, 3-20 is of subordinate 
importance in this letter to those begun at ii. 1, that it is therefore, per se, of 
inferior interest ; on the contrary, the purpose for which Timothy was bidden 
to stay in Ephesus is that given in i, 3-20, while this whole letter is only sup- 
plementary to that previous and therefore most important exhortation. 

If we needed more proof than the wording of ii. 1 furnishes of the unity 
of the preceding paragraph, it would be provided by the chain of back refer- 
ences given by the words ravtnv thv zapayyéAiar, verse 18, TIS Tapay- 
yéhias, verse 5, and mapayyeiAns, verse 3. For that the same reference 
must be assigned ‘to all these closely-connected phrases seems certain, in 
itself considered, and is raised beyond question by the almost studied indica- 
tions in the context that the writer in setting down the last had the previous 
ones in mind. The phraseology of verse 19, especially when followed by the 
pointed reference to the arch-heretics in verse 20, could not fail very powerfully 
to point the mind back to verses 5 and 6. It may even be said that verses 
18-20 are a designed conclusion of what was begun in verses 5 and 6. 

On perceiving the close connection of these closing verses (18-20) with the 
opening of the paragraph, it becomes a matter of interest to trace out the prog- 
ress of thought in this whole series of verses. Commentators have found this 
somewhat difficult, especially at the transition of verse 12. Perhaps, however, 
it is not improper to find a sort of key to it in the description which Paul gives 
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of himself in the opening of the letter (i. 1), where he says he was an apostle 
‘* according to the appointment’’ of God. As Paul writes not formally, but 
out of his heart, he may be thought to have held in mind at the very opening 
of the letter what he was about to say, and to have allowed this to color his 
opening expressions. Now, what these words xat’ éxitaynv Seod declare 
is that Paul is writing in fulfilment of the duty that devolved on him as an 
apostle, appointed to that office by God. In accordance with that duty he 
reminds Timothy of the exhortation that he had already given him, to silence 
the false teachers at Ephesus (i. 3 sg.). These teachers, in contrast with Paul’s 
appointment, had /aken upon themselves (Séovres, verse 7) the function of 
teaching, and in accordance with this assumption /aught otherwise (Er&p0010. ao- 
nadeiv, verse 3) than the Gospel that had been z/rus/ed fo him (verse 11). 
The key-words thus far are the xat’ émitayny of verse 1, the SéAorvres of 
verse 7, and the ézzoreuSnyv of verse 11. And the idea is that Paul had re- 
ceived a commission from God, these others were self-appointed ; that he 
preached was therefore due to his obedience to the call of duty, that they 
preached, to their self-will ; what he preached was the truth committed to him, 
what they preached their own crude inventions ; and the result of his preach- 
ing was edification in Christian graces, while the result of their preaching was 
emptiness and folly. All this furnished good reason for silencing them. 

There is more content in the phrase xat’ éxitaynv, however, than the mere 
assertion that this letter is an official one, written in fulfilment of the duty of the 
apostolic office. Perhaps it is a little too strong to say that it has an apologeti- 
cal tone in it; but it is certainly deprecatory. ‘‘ By the will of God’’ puts 
forward a claim of right; ‘‘ according to the commission of God”’ enters a 
plea of duty. It is somewhat as if Paul would say, ‘‘ I should like to write to 
you, dear Timothy, as a friend to a friend, or as a father to a son ; but now I 
must write as general to subordinate.’’ There is a tenderly firm and modest 
tone in it. This modest tone comes to the surface again at verse 12. Having 
spoken of the great contrast between his teaching and that of the érepodidao- 
xaXo1, and that more especially in their moral effects (3-11), Paul will not 
appear to plume himself on his superiority to them, as if it was by his own 
merit that he had this truth. He goes on humbly to declare how it happens 
that he, of all men, was entrusted with the Gospel of the glory of the blessed 
God. The connection of verse 12 is, then, immediately with verse 11 ; and 
the effect is again deprecatory. It is as much as if Paul had said, ‘‘ I make 
no claim to be in myself superior to these teachers—it is not I, but the Gospel 
that I preach that is superior ; and I was not entrusted with this Gospel on 
account of ‘any merit in me, but only on account of God’s infinite grace—a 
thing altogether unaccountable, since I am the chief of sinners, and yet again 
not unaccountable, for it is God’s gracious purpose to save sinners, and in whom 
could be more fully shown all His long-suffering than in me, the chief ?’’ 
Thus, so far from verses 12-17 being wholly disconnected and strange here, 
they are psychologically in place, and, indeed, necessary for the completion of 
the train of thought entered upon in the preceding verses. Having begun this 
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letter in the frame of mind exhibited in the words of i. 1, Paul could not have 
written verses 3-11 without adding something like verses 12-17. 

* Paul has now pointed out why the Ephesian heterodoxy must be put down 
(5-11), and how it happens that he has the pure truth (12-17). But one thing 
more is needed : a justification of his selection of Timothy for this difficult 
and delicate task. This is what is given us in verses 18-20. ‘‘ This charge,’’ 
says the Apostle, ‘‘ I have committed to thee, child Timothy, in accordance 
with...” This is the key to these verses. The reason assigned is twofold : 
first, Timothy had been long ago designated by certain prophesies as a suitable 
soldier for such a warfare (verse 18) ; and secondly, he was exhibiting just the 
graces that proved his hold on the true Gospel of God’s grace to be secure, and 
pointed to him as the proper person to rebuke this teaching (19). These 
verses, of course, contain more than this. ‘They are in their whole tone and 
expression an encouraging trumpet call to Timothy to play the man in this 
noble warfare ; an expression of confidence from the Apostle ; and a warning 
against the evils of the heresy he had to face. But their formal contents chiefly 
concern the designation of Timothy for this duty ; and as such they visibly 
round out and complete the subject begun at verse 3, and leave the Apostle 
free to begin in the next chapter the new exhortations to convey which the letter 
was written, 


II. Connection AND MEANING oF 1 Trmotuy 1. 8-15. 


The first of the new exhortations which Paul gives Timothy in this letter 


concerns itself with the proper ordering of the public worship of the Church, 
especially the public prayers. Here Paul begins by earnestly exhorting to uni- 
versal intercessory prayer (verses 1-7), and then prescribes how the public pray- 
ers shall be conducted (verses 8-10), ending with a general caution to the 
women to keep silence in the Church (verses 11-15), growing out of the pre- 
scription as to the orderly performance of public prayer. 

If we attend especially to verses 8-10, we will observe that this is (as we have 
hinted) a matter of prescription ; ‘* SovAomat,’’ says the Apostle, and the 
increased strength of the word over the wapaxadA@ of ii. 1 cannot be unin- 
tentional. In dealing with the way in which the prayers should be made, Paul 
allows himself to express his apostolical will. We notice next that the thing 
prescribed is how the public * prayers shall be observed. ‘‘ I will, then, that 
there pray—the men in every place, lifting up holy hands, without wrath and 
disputing ; likewise also women in seemly guise, with shamefastness and 
sobriety.’’ It is not to be denied, indeed, that there is a prescription here as 
to the persons who are to do the praying. The order of words determines 
that the whole phrase fovlouar zpooedyecSar (not BovaAopar alone) 
is to be supplied after @oavrws nai. But it must be remembered that 
more take part in public prayers than lead in their offering, and it must be 
observed that the men and women are somewhat pointedly distinguished 





* That pudlic prayers are meant, see Weiss 2” /oc. and at p. 107. 
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here. There is no insuperable difficulty in taking pooevyeoSat in a some- 
what more inclusive sense in verse 8 than in verse 9 ; and we are directed 
thereto by the presence of the article in verse 8 and its absence in verse g, as 
well as by the different supplements in the two verses. The Apostle wishes 
that the men pray, and that women likewise take part in these prayers. He 
wishes that the men pray by lifting up in every place holy hands, without wrath 
and disputing ; and that women join in these prayers in seemly guise, with 
shamefastness and sober-mindedness. The force of mpooevyeoSaz in both 
clauses is mainly that of sharing in the public prayer rather than that of lead- 
ing in it, but the implication of the expressions used certainly gives the men a 
more active place in it, and suggests that they might lead, while to woman’s 
**seemly guise’’ belonged above everything that shamefastness which would 
lead her to shrink from publicity. That the Apostle understood this ‘‘ seemly 
guise, with shamefastness and sober-mindedness,’’ to exclude leading in the 
public praying is clear from the adjunction of verses 11-15, the point of con- 
tact being just the 7a@vyia, which looks back upon and takes up this element 
in the previous context. It would be an error, however, to make this negative 
element the main purport of this passage, and therefore an error to make the 
declaration of who were to lead in prayer the chief purpose of verses 8-10. 

It is not the persons who are to pray, therefore, but the way in which prayers 
are to be made, that forms the main purport of these verses. We should guard 
ourselves, however, from taking too external a view of this prescription of how 
men should pray. There does seem to be an implication of external manner, 
even of external attitude : ‘‘I will, then, that the men should pray dy difting 
up in every place holy hands.’’ Clearly here is a hint as to the attitude in which 
the Apostle would have men pray—an attitude that had come to him by in- 
heritance, and that was suitable in itself and full of every expression of rever- 
ence. So, on the other hand, he equally wills that women when they come to 
pray should not ‘‘ adorn themselves mm plaits and gold, or pearls, or costly 
raiment.’’ And we cannot doubt that the apostolic will thus extended even to 
the seemly attire of those who appeared at the public services (cf. 1 Cor. xi. 5). 
Both as to attitude and as to dress he had an opinion, and he expresses it. 
And yet this is apparently incidental to his main purpose here. The emphasis 
falls rather on what we may call the inner attitude and the inner attire. What 
he wishes is that when the men lift their hands to God they should be holy 
hands, and that they should not hold up with them to God angry and doubt- 
ing hearts; that when women come in seemly guise they should come in 
womanly shamefasiness and sober-mindedness, clothed on with good works, as is 
becoming in those that profess godliness. It is on these things that the emphasis 
falls ; and this is how Paul would have the men and likewise women pray. 
Whether he prescribes the standing attitude with outstretched hands or not, 
whether he prescribes ‘‘ quiet '’ clothing or not, he certainly prescribes holy 
hands, free from wrath and doubting, and shamefastness and sober-mindedness, 
clothed on, as becometh women professing godliness, with good works. 

It is just because the emphasis falls on these words that verses 11-15 could be 
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added. If the mind had been on the external attitude and dress in prayer, a 
general command of silence would not have been prepared for ; it is because 
the mind was dwelling on the seemly guise of shamefastness and sober-minded- 
ness that the Apostle could pass at once to the natural and necessary result of 
this shamefastness. This does not account for why the Apostle should adjoin 
this sharp command to women of silence in all church services, but it does ac- 
count for why he could. Had the freedom of the Gospel already, perhaps, 
brought some unhallowed license with it at Ephesus, too, as well as at Corinth, 
in this matter? Clearly the Apostle feels bound to speak with no doubtful 
voice, even more decisively than in the similar passage in 1 Corinthians. 

The fifteenth verse appears to be added with what may be called a consola- 
tory purpose. Woman was created for man, and she brought man into trans- 
gression ; her place in this world is therefore one of subjection. Nevertheless, 
before God there is no difference ; in Christ there is neither male nor female 
(Gal. iii. 28) ; ‘* she shall, however, be saved.’ And more ; she shall be saved 
** by means of the child.bearing.’’ It makes very little difference for the essential 
meaning of the verse whether we take dzq@ locally or instrumentally ; in either 
case what is asserted is that salvation comes to women in the docile fulfilment 
of that very function which is hers as woman, in which the curse takes effect, 
and on account of which her sphere of life is limited and circumscribed to 
the precincts of home. The instrumental sense, however, seems too at- 
tractive to be lightly given up, especially when there appears to be nothing 
which can be decisively urged against it. In that case there is a distinct refer- 
ence here to the Saviour of the world, who was born of woman ; through Him 
directly, and just because He was born of woman, through that child-bearing 
which is woman’s burden, but which is also, by reason of this its promised 
fruit (Gen. iii. 15), her salvation, shall she and with her all men be saved.* 
The general purpose of verse 15 is, therefore, similar to the consolatory pur- 
pose of Eph. vi. 8 in a somewhat similar context; the words dia 17s 
tTexvoyovias are inserted to give this consolation point, and connect woman’s 
chief function with the saving of the world and the glory of the Saviour ; and 
finally the last clause is added with an undertone of warning that the former 
clause should not arouse pride, but every woman might be stirred up to work 
out her own salvation with fear and trembling. 


III. THe REFERENCE AND MEANING OF 1 TrMoTHy III. 10. 


The commentators are divided as to the kind of testing or trying that is here 
required before a deacon could be justly inducted into his office. Apparently, 
however, the matter is settled by noting the necessary implication of the open- 
ing words, xal ovror dé. The position of ovroz between the two particles 
forbids us to take them together, and the necessary effect is to throw a very 
strong emphasis on the ovrozr: ‘‘ But THESE, too’’—‘‘ ¢hese as well as the 
others,” This, in this context, cannot mean anything else than that the 


* Cf, e.g. Ellicott, 2 Joc. 
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deacons no less than the bishops (iii. 1-7) must be tried first, and then if found 
blameless, ushered into their office. And it is almost equally clear that Paul 
could not have so written here, unless he had in the preceding context com- 
manded a like trying as prerequisite for the ordination of a bishop. We search 
in vain, however, in the preceding context for such a requisition, unless we 
find it in ux veoguror of verse 6. It is to this, therefore, that the empha- 
sized ovroz takes us back. And we learn thence that the trial required of the 
prospective deacons was neither a formal inquiry nor a probationary novitiate, 
but simply amounted to this: deacons must be chosen only from the tried 
and approved men of the Church. A subsequent passage (verses 24, 25) lends 
additional color to this interpretation ; for, as we shall see later, these verses 
give the reason for the command not to ordain any one suddenly (verse 22), 
and the reason is simply this : ‘‘ Time develops and exposes character.”” The 
three passages, iii. 6, iii. 10, v. 24, 25, may be paralleled as Paul’s counsel 
against over-haste in ordination to church offices, 


IV. Tue ImpLicaTion oF 1 TiImMotuy I. II. 


This exceedingly difficult verse is one of the veritable cruces of New Testa- 
ment exegesis, and the question whether it refers to deaconesses or to the 
wives of the deacons remains still unsettled. 

The similarity of structure here with iii. 8 naturally suggests similarity of 
government—z.e., that we should supply here, as there, de? €7vaz from iii. 2. 
If this be done, it is scarcely doubtful that deaconesses are meant and not the 
deacons’ wives, in which latter case we should certainly have had ras yvvai- 
nas or yuvainas avtov. On the other hand, it becomes immediately in- 
explicable that on reaching verse 12 we find that we have mo/ passed at verse 11 
to another class of church officers, as we did at verse 8, but are still, in verses 
12, 13, dealing not with deaconesses, but with deacons. On this interpreta- 
tion there seems no way out of the difficulty, except to say that the deaconesses 
and deacons constituted one, not two, classes, and therefore are treated to- 
gether. On a careful scrutiny of the text this apparently would have to mean 
no less than this: that there were not two bodies of church officers in the 
apostolic days, ‘‘ deacons’ and ‘‘ deaconesses,’” but one body, ‘*‘ deacons,’’ 
who might be indifferently male or female. We naturally recoil before so far- 
reaching an inference from so small a basis. 

And on observing the text narrowly, we cannot fail to observe that verse 12 
treats of the deacons’ family, and thus suggests that 11 had reference also to his 
family. Further, that yuvaixas suggests ‘‘ wives’’ rather than ‘‘ deacon- 
esses.’’ Still further, finally, that we are not forced to supply de7 e7vaz with 
verse 11, but may take over ¢yovtas from verse 9, in which case we would 
expect neither ras nor avt@v with yuvaixas. In this case, doubtless, verse 
10 is semi-parenthetical, explanatory of the requirement in verse 9, while 
verse 11 adds the next new requirement : ‘‘ The deacon must have the mystery 
of faith in a pure conscience—and must not be accepted until his life has 
shown this possession—and a wife, like him grave, and full of other virtues ; 
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he must be the husband of one wife, and rule well his children and household.”’ 
This explanation, which is essentially Bengel’s, appears to bring verse 11 
into such excellent relation to both the preceding and succeeding contexts as 
to deserve our acceptance. The chief difficulties that face it are the apparent 
parallelism of verse 11 with verse 8, and the failure of like mention of the req- 
uisite virtues for bishops’ wives in the foregoing section (verses 2-7). The 
former is not-fatal, for the regimen derived from verse 9 seems to intervene in 
order to break the parallel. And the latter is plausibly explained by the cir- 
cumstance that women could take no part either in ruling or in teaching (ii. 12), 
which constituted the functions of the bishop (v. 17), whereas the deacon’s 
wife could and should be a helpmeet to him in his official work. * 


V. THe Meanine or 1 Trmorny mt. 13. 


Two mistakes are often made in reading this verse: xaAov is taken ina 
comparative sense, and the correlation of BaSpov xadorv with zoAAnv zap- 
pyotav év miorer is neglected. Nothing is said about purchasing a 
‘* higher’’ office or a ‘‘ better’’ position. What is said is that the office of 
deacon is well worth having, for he who has exercised it well purchases for 
himself two things—‘‘a good standing’’ and ‘‘ great confidence in faith in 
Christ Jesus.’”” We have, correlated here, the objective and the subjective 
reward that comes to him who well performs the duties of the office ; objec- 
tively, he obtains a good standing in the estimation of the Church, and subjec- 
tively he obtains a large boldness of faith in Christ. He gets a high position 
in the trust, love, and estimation of the people he serves, and a growing 
strength of faith in his Lord. 

There is obviously no question of comparison of offices here ; certainly none 
to the disadvantage of the diaconate. The Apostle makes no reference to the 
deacon progressing out of so desirable an office. His whole purpose is to en- 
hance the value of the office, just as at iii. 1 he enhanced the office of bishop ; 
while between the two he places the requirements which stand as the sie qua 
non (not the qua) of the two offices. It is no doubt tempting to contrast 
rather than compare iii. 13 and iii. 1 in the sense that the Apostle speaks as 
if the bishopric was too eagerly sought, while his very enhancing of the diac- 
onate shows it to have been liable to be despised. The inference, then, 
would be not, indeed, that the diaconate was a step to the bishopric, but cer- 
tainly that it was the less desirable, probably the subordinate office. But this 
seems to go beyond what is written ; the clauses seem parallel rather than 
contrasting, and the purpose of each is to exhance the office then under treat- 
ment. 


VI. Tue ProGress oF THE THOUGHT IN I TIMOTHY III. I4-IV. 5. 


The reference of the ravra, with which this paragraph opens, seems to be 
inclusive enough to embrace the whole of the preceding section of the epistle— 





* Cf. Weiss zt doc. 
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that is, from ii. 1. Thus the present paragraph is analogous in its own section 
to i. 18-20 in the first chapter. Having delivered his exhortations concerning 
the right ordering of the Church life at Ephesus, including the public services 
(ii. 1-15), and the choice of proper men for the Church offices (iii. 1-13), the 
Apostle now declares why he has thought it so important to commend them to 
his delegate now, even though he hoped soon to come to Ephesus himself. It 
was because he desired him in no case to be ignorant of ‘‘ how zt must be be- 
haved in God's house.’’ The language here used is worthy of our closest at- 
tention. There is a right way to order God’s house ; nay, there is a way in 
which it must be ordered. That way is the way which Paul has just laid down 
in his previous exhortations. And Paul has written these exhortations in order 
that whether he came quickly or delayed, Timothy might know this right way, 
and act accordingly. Already the importance of the previous section is ap- 
parent. 

But in order that he might raise his reader’s sense of this importance still 
higher, the Apostle proceeds at once to enhance the reason he has assigned for 
it. The stress is laid on the words ‘‘ God’s house,” and the succeeding 
nts, in accordance with its character, assigns the natural reason why it is 
important that God’s house should be properly ordered : ‘‘ seeimg that it is no 
less than the Church of the living God.’’ No wonder one must be careful fitly 
to order it! By ‘‘ church’’ the Apostle means, in accordance with his teach- 
ing elsewhere, a community belonging to God, and which as such must re- 
ceive its ordering from God alone (1 Cor. xiv. 33) ; and the epithet ‘‘ living” 
is added still further to enhance its value in this context, and thus still further 
to exhibit the importance of ordering it by God’g and not man’s models. He 
now piles Pelion on Ossa, by adding that this Church of the living God is 
** the pillar and ground of the truth’’ —t.e., apparently the support and stay of 
the truth that has been brought into the world with the opening of the new 
covenant, without which it could not be retained in purity or be spread abroad. 
The Church is thus described as God’s instrument for the preservation of the 
truth and for keeping it pure, and His engine for propagating it in the world. 
The effect of so describing it is still further to demonstrate its importance, and 
the necessity of properly organizing it. It is to raise this new sanction of his 
assertion to its full value that he next proceeds to enhance the truth, the sup- 
port and stay of which the Church is. He calls it here ‘‘ the mystery of god- 
liness’’—z.e., the revelation which underlies and produces all the godliness 
that comes to light among men—and he declares of it that it is great, and im- 
mediately illustrates its greatness by (verse 16b) a summary of part of its ineffa- 
ble contents. The order of thought thus far may be briefly recapitulated thus : 
‘* It is important that God’s house be rightly ordered, because it is the Church 
of the living God, the support of the truth, and this truth is confessedly great, 
as any one who will give ear to it may at once perceive.’’ Still more concisely 
stated, these verses vindicate the importance of the ecclesiastical directions Paul 
has been giving, by asserting that the Church of God is His engine for the pres- 
ervation and propagation of saving truth in the world, and that therefore its 
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proper organization and direction is an important duty of His chosen 
Apostle. 

That the opening paragraph of the fourth chapter is closely connected with 
this discussion seems to follow from its contents, which appear to be prepared 
for by the words “‘ pillar and ground of the truth’’ in iii. 15b, to which they 
are an echo. It is not likely to be wrong to see in iv. 1-6, therefore, an ad- 
ditional reason for the importance of rightly organizing the Church, drawn now 
not so much from the greatness of the truth it has to guard, as from the great- 
ness of the danger which is impending over it. This great truth is, accord- 
ing to the express declaration of the Spirit, to meet in somewhat later times 
most serious attacks from unprincipled men under the influence of spirits of 
deceit. How necessary, therefore, that its pillar and ground on which it rests 
—God’s engine for its preservation and extension—should be rightly ordered, 
**according to the plan shown in the Mount’’! This negative incitement 
comes to the help of the positive exposition of iii. 15, 16 with immense force. 

It would be difficult to frame a stronger argument than that the Apostle here 
outlines for the importance of the Church of God or for the necessity of its right 
organization and direction. And yet everywhere he subordinates it to the 
truth of which it is but the guardian, and argues its importance from the great- 
ness and the necessity of the preservation of this truth. It might also be added 
that this passage tells in favor of those who seek what is called a jure divino sys- 
tem of Church organization and Church service in the New Testament. The 
appearance at least is very strong that the Apostle imposed such a system on 


the churches he founded, and clinched it with this exposition of its importance. 
Is there or is there not a duty laid upon us of to-day to govern our Church 
services and conform our Church organization according to the pattern de- 
ducible from the two sections ii. 1-15, iii. 1-13, to which these solemn words 
refer? Is the Church still God’s house, the Church of the living God? And 
is His or our way of ordering it best fitted to make it the pillar and ground of 
His great and inestimable truth ? 


B. B. WarFIELD. 
Allegheny, Pa. 





IX. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE INTERMEDIATE 
STATE. 


Tuis history properly begins in sacred Scripture. The Scriptures, indeed, 
furnish the only valid basis and authority for a doctrine of the intermediate 
state. 

But further, there is a history or growth in the Scriptural doctrine itself. 
And still further, this Scriptural doctrine has, by right and in fact, more or less 
influenced the historic creeds of Christendom and affected even its speculative 
thinking through all the intervening centuries. 

Here, then, we have an outline for the task before us. But to traverse so 
vast a field in a brief essay, ‘‘ Hic labor, hoc est opus.’’ 

At the outset we must trace rapidly the Scriptural history of the doctrine of 
the intermediate state. 

Sheol in the Hebrew, translated Hades in the Septuagint, implied this doc- 
trine, and indicated at once the place and the condition of the intermediate 
state. It was the realm of the dead ; the unseen underworld ; the hidden, in- 
visible abode of the departed. ‘hither went the souls of the dying. 

There was the gathering-place of human spirits departing from the body, 
departing from the earth, departing from the visible world into another place, 
into another environment, into another experience. This experience or con- 
dition is the chief characteristic of the intermediate state. However, while 
state or condition is the chief thing relevant to the disembodied, departed 
spirit, yet locality cannot be utterly irrelevant. If the Infinite Spirit is every- 
where, the finite spirit must be somewhere. 

The whole conception was, however, obscure and vague. In the dimly 
dawning revelation the place could only be descried and described as the in- 
visible world—the hidden abode ; while the paramount reality—the state or 
condition—could be but faintly conceived. In this dawning revelation Sheol 
seemed a common receptacle of the good and the bad—the pious and the im- 
pious dead. At best, the anticipation of the dying would be comparatively 
dim and dismal. But the clearer revelation, reflecting ethical and spiritual 
light on the observant soul of Seer and Psalmist, disclosed an ethical distinction 
in the state of the departed—a real distinction, at least, if not a separation, for 
** the righteous hath hope in his death’’—the hope of redemption. Still the 
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outlook is vague and obscure. But as the light increases, there appears not 
merely a real distinction, but a separation : ‘* The wicked is driven away in his 
wickedness.’’ ‘* Gather not my soul with sinners.” 

And now, as the old is passing into the new, and the true light cometh into 
the world, there is revealed in his presence and prophecy not only a survey of 
the place of departed spirits, as apart from this visible world, but also of distinc- 
tion in the state or condition of the departed good and bad, and of separation 
—real and broad separation. In the words of the Christ, the rich man seeth 
Lazarus afar off in Abraham’s bosom, and between him and them there is a 
great gulf fixed ; and while Lazarus is comforted, Dives is compelled to re- 
member and is tormented. That this is a lesson concerning the intermediate 
state is evident from the prayer of Dives and the answer to his prayer (Luke 
xvi. 27-29). In such solemn and significant terms is the doctrine of the in- 
termediate state reaffirmed by the great Teacher, and intensified. 

By this object-lesson concerning the intermediate state, with its twofold dis- 
tinction of personal character, and personal experience, and personal abode, 
good and bad, we are the better prepared to understand the blessed promise of 
the dying Saviour to the penitent thief: ‘‘ This day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.’’ ‘The sinless One, dying on the Cross for sinners, and passing 
thence into the experience and place of the righteous dead, bore with him the 
penitent thief, even that very day, into Paradise. Inspired Apostles take up 
the theme. Peter records this descent of Christ into the realm of the dead, 
making proclamation (€%pu&év) there to the spirits in prison (1 Pet. iii. 18-20), 
At Pentecost, he quotes from the inspired Psalm xvi. 10 concerning Christ, 
that neither was his soul left in Sheol (Hades), nor did his flesh see corruption 
—whom God raised up (Acts ii. 23+), and exalted at his own right hand. In 
the triumphant words of Paul (Eph. iv. 7-11), Christ ascending up on high, 
led captivity captive and gave gifts to men. From thence he shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead. Henceforth, as Paul says on behalf of every 
true Christian (Phil. i. 23), ‘‘ To depart and be with Christ is far better’’ 
(2 Cor. v. 8); ‘* Absent from the body, present with the Lord ;’’ and as John 
(Rev. xiv. 13) receives and repeats the assurance from Heaven : ‘‘ Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth.’’ 

Such, in rapid outline, is the Scriptural history of this doctrine of the inter- 
mediate state. 

And now we advance into the patristic period. In the light of this fuller 
revelation which we have just traced, the Christian Fathers contemplated the 
intermediate state. They believed that the risen Christ had gone to prepare a 
place for his followers, that he might receive them unto himself. They believed 
with Paul that to be absent from the body was to be present with the Lord. 
They believed that hitherto the pious dead could not have been with Christ 
in this new place of his abode. They argued this, because the incarnation had 
not taken place, nor the death of Christ, nor his resurrection. They argued 
that until the resurrection neither the crucified Christ, nor the penitent thief, 
nor the pious dead could have entered the heavenly Paradise. 
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They argued that his death wrought a great change in the condition of all 
his saints ; that in Paradise to which the dying Redeemer went, ‘‘ that day,” 
with the penitent thief, to those believers who waited for his coming, Christ 
proclaimed his finished work on Calvary, and sealed their redemption ; and by 
his resurrection and ascension exalted them to be with him—absent from the 
body, present with the Lord. The distinction between the dying believer and 
unbeliever was intensified ; the experience grew more unlike ; the separation 
was greater. Deliverance of Christian captives—liberation of the pious dead 
then and thereafter—this was the common view : Justin Martyr (Dial. cc. 100, 
1o1), ‘‘ Our Fathers hoped in Thee . . . and Thou didst liberate them ;’” 
Dial. c. 72 (‘*‘ That he might announce to them his salvation’’) ; /renaeus 
(Cont. Heres. iv. 33, 53, 56, 65, 66; v. 31), ‘‘ The Lord remembered his 
dead saints . . . and descended to them to draw them out and to save them.’’ 
Similar statements are made in the Zpvsé/e ascribed to Barnabas, c. 5 ; Ignatius 
(Smaller Greek) to Mgnesians, c. 9 ; and (Larger Greek) to Trallians, c. 9 ; 
Hermas, Similitude 9, c. 16. After these specimen statements, I need only 
add that in the second and the third centuries this liberation of the right- 
eous dead seems to have been universally taught, unless Zer/ullian be a pos- 
sible exception (De Anima, c. 55), although later he appears to teach it (Adv. 
Judzeos, c. 13). 

Thus far, the patristic view in reference to the righteous dead who in Sheol 
(Hades) had awaited the coming of their Saviour and Deliverer. 

In regard to the unrighteous dead and a probation in the intermediate state, 
we can also ascertain the patristic view or views. The writings of the Christian 
Fathers (Ante-Nicene, Nicene, and Post-Nicene) are not only preserved for 
us in the original tongues, but they are now placed within reach of the gen- 
eral reader by recent trustworthy translations into the modern languages. By 
a large generalization, reaching into the fifth century, we find one view which 
may be styled the prevalent, though scarcely the uniform, certainly not the 
universal view of the Christian Fathers. 

({ may remark, parenthetically, that on the narrower question, To whom 
did Christ proclaim or preach in Sheol (Hades), Sveiger, as quoted in Lange 
(1 Pet. iii. 18-22), p. 69, has classified the views and their advocates : I. To 
the good ; II. To the good and the wicked ; III. To the wicked. Sveiger, 
notwithstanding his own peculiar views, places the great majority of the Fathers 
in the frs/ class. ) 

But our question takes a broader range—viz.: Human Probation, is it limited 
to this life? Negatively and affirmatively, what say the Fathers? Zhe Recog- 
nitions of Clement (Clement of Rome, according to Ruffinus, and quoted by 
Origen), Bk. V. c. 27, 28, says: ‘* For the patience of God waiteth for the 
conversion of men, as long as they are in this body. But if any persist in im- 
piety till the end of life, then as soon as the soul, which is immortal, departs, 
it shall pay the penalty of its persistence in impiety.’’ Barnabas, Episile of 
(‘‘ written about 120 a.D., at the very latest, and perhaps much earlier,’ 
Bishop Lightfoot), c. 20, contrasts ‘‘ the way of light’’ with ‘‘ the way of dark- 
ness or evil.” ‘‘ Zhis is the way of eternal death with punishment.’’ 
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Hermas, Pastor of (quoted as Scripture by Irenzeus, Cont. Hzeres, iv. 20, 
and read publicly in the churches), says sinners until the close of life are not 
then received, unless they repent. ‘* You see that repentance involves life to 
sinners, but non-repentance death’’ (Similitude, viii. c. 6). Cf. Co/eler, 
Patres Ap. T. I. p. 80. The view of /reneus, of Barnabas (Epistle of), and 
of /gnatius is indicated in the references already made as unfavorable to the 
theory of future probation. /us/m (Apol. i. 8, n. 21) says to the Roman 
emperor : ‘‘ We Christians believe that all who live wickedly, and do not re- 
pent, will be punished in eternal fire.’’ In his ‘* Dial, cum Tryph.’’ he would 
include those who ‘‘ did things by nature universally and eternally good ’’ as 
among the saved through this Christ of ours in the resurrection, while he de- 
clares that ‘‘ souls never perish, for this would, indeed, be a godsend to the 
wicked.’’ Zatian, who, as a disciple of Justin, wrote his ‘‘ Address to the 
Greeks,’’ says (c. 14): ‘‘ As we, to whom it now easily happens to die, after- 
ward receive the immortal with enjoyment, or the painful with immortality, so 
the demons, etc.’’ Zheophilus of Antioch (ad. Autolycum, i. 14), Zer/udlian 
(Apol. c. 45, n. 18), indicate a similar view. Of the Fathers to the end of the 
century, Clement of Alexandria will conclude the list. As is well known, Clem- 
ent taught that as Christ had preached to the spirits in prison (in Sheol, Hades), 
including, as Clement assumes, ‘‘ the righteous heathen,’’ so the Ajoséles, like 
the Master, must have preached there, and likewise to the heathen, but dosh 
only to the good—z.e., those who had lived in righteousness according to the 
‘* Law and Philosophy,’’ and as ‘‘ confessedly of the number of the people of 


God Almighty, ending life not perfectly but imperfectly, should yet be saved, 


each one according to his individual knowledge.’’ Thus, according to Clem- 
ent, may the salvation of God ‘‘ extend to ail that turn to him, whether here 
or elsewhere’* (Strom. Bk. VI. c. 6). 

This view of Clement (about 200 a.p.), referring especially to 1 Pet. iii. 
18-20 and iv. 6, and argued chiefly upon ethical grounds, and afterward styled 
‘*the larger hope’’—this was accepted by his pupil Origen, and taught in the 
third century on Scriptural and ethical grounds, such as those claimed by 
Clement, but more especially on philosophical grounds. The enlarged view 
of Origen, based especially upon his philosophical notion of the will as forever 
free and forever mutable, and hence including the possible penitence and ref- 
ormation of every sinner, even of Satan, has since been styled ‘‘ Eternal 
Hope.”’ 

This view of Origen was rejected by the other Christian Fathers of the 
third century, such as Aippoly/us, and Minutus, and Cyprian, eic., and vig- 
orously opposed by counter-teaching : ‘* It is here that life is either lost or 
saved. Once gone forth from hence, there is no more place for repentance’’ 
(ad Demetrium, e/ a/.). Even the gifted Avnobimus confronted Origen’s phil- 
osophical and ethical theory of ‘‘ Eternal Hope’’ with his own ethical and phil- 
osophical theory of ‘‘ Conditional Immortality or Annihilation of the Wicked.’’ 
Patristic writers multiply in the fourth century, Great names appear both in the 
East and the West, such as Lactantius, Eusebius, Athanasius, Maternus, Julius, 
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Cyril, Hilary, Zeno, Epiphanius, Basil, the two Gregorys, Ambrose, Jerome, 

Ruffinus, Augustin, Chrysostom. Of all these (not to mention others perhaps 
their peers), I recall but one who clearly endorsed and advocated the view of 
Origen. This was Gregory of Nyssa. Accepting some of the philosophical 
and ethical notions of Origen, he asserted the theory of universal restoration. 
This theory he asserted as the logical and inevitable resultant of Origen’s phil- 
osophical and ethical premises, and supported by some Scripture texts. This 
process of restoration might begin in this life, be continued in the intermediate 
state, and be perfected in eternity. 

Among these Christian Fathers, I do not recall any supporter of Arnobius. 
Even Lactantius, his admiring pupil, rejected the theory of Annihilation or 
Conditional Immortality, With the writings of Didymus, and Diodorus, and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Pelagius, we are far on in the fifth century, near- 
ing the limit we had set to the patristic period, amid the yeasty waves of con- 
troversy, threatened by conflicting heresies—Nestorian, Eutychian, Pelagian, 
Sabellian, and deafened by the din of these new departures. These we need 
not trace, since they have little or no relation to the doctrine of the intermedi- 
ate state. 

Along the line of our advance we have discovered incidentally some views, 
vague and ill-defined, which before the close of the fifth century took definite 
form, and were at length wrought into a system by the Roman Church. To 
this many a Christian Father wittingly or unwittingly contributed. Some per- 
vasive mysterious fire or the final conflagration of the last day was inferred from 
1 Cor. iii, 12, 13 to be discriminating (Clement of Alexandria), remedial (Origen), 
cleansing (Gregory of Nyssa), /riendly or expiatory (Gregory Nazianzen), 
avenging or corrective (Basil), etc. This vague notion was concretely defined 
by Augustine (as ‘‘a private opinion’’) to be igus purgatorius, According to 
Ceesarius of Arles, it was to be applied not to capilalia crimina, but only to 
minuta peccata, which alone could be expiated by the purifying fire in the inter- 
mediate state. In the sixth century it was declared an article of faith by Greg- 
ory the Great (Dial. iv. 39), who is styled ‘‘ the inventor of the doctrine of 
Purgatory,’’ including priestly oblations and intercessions for the dead. In 
the thirteenth century Alexander Hales perfected this elaborate invention by 
fabricating a scheme of supererogation, and penance, and indulgence. 

In the sixteenth century this was formulated asa doctrine and promulgated as 
a Decree by the Council of Trent, and by fearful anathemas imposed upon 
the Roman Church. This doctrine of Purgatory, with its flagrant abuses, for a 
thousand years of Papal rule in Europe held the West in purgatorial bondage, 
and combined with other causes to necessitate and precipitate the Protestant 
Reformation. And after three hundred years this immutable Decree of the 
Roman Church still binds the conscience and the common-sense of every sub- 
missive Romanist, and it is designed to perpetuate this bondage. ‘This Papal 

doctrine—it hardly need be said—includes: ‘‘ A Decree concerning Purga- 
tory ;’’ ‘‘A Decree concerning Indulgences ;’’ and ‘‘ The Sacrifice of the 


Mass as a propitiation not only for the sins, punishments, satisfactions, and 
33 
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other necessities of the faithful who are living, but also for “hose who are de- 
parted in Christ, and who are not yet fully purified.’ To those beyond it does 
not reach. Thus it is at once inclusive and exclusive—making precise and 
permanent distinction in the intermediate state. For the departed in Christ 
not yet fully purified there is a purgatory, with its fiery pangs, its purification, 
and its promise of liberation ; for the departed not in Christ there is no deliver- 
ance and no. hope. Gracious opportunity has passed with this lifetime. Pro- 
bation is ended. ‘The case is closed. After death cometh judgment. (Papal 
saints go at death direct to Paradise.) See ‘‘ Canons and Decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent,’’ XXII. Session, held September 17th, 1562, and XXV. Session, 
December 3d and 4th, 1563. 

This, in brief, is the history of the doctrine of the intermediate state as held 
by the Church of Rome. 

On the contrary, the Greek Church, vying with the Roman Church in an- 
tiquity and in numbers, and claiming to be less mutable and more orthodox— 
the Greek Church (with some individual vacillation and exception) has never 
entertained the fiction of purgatorial fire for burning out sin from the soul in 
the intermediate state. It has firmly and steadily rejected from its creed this 
Papal patent of purification. 

In accord with the Greek rather than with the Roman is the view of the 
Syriac Christians as represented by Ephraem (the Syrian), whose hymns were 
used by all the Syrian churches: ‘* Both the just and the unjust shall pass 
through the fire, which is to try them, and shall be proved by it ; the right- 
eous pass, and the flame is quiet ; but it burneth the wicked and snatcheth them 
away’’ (Can. 42, etc.). This poetic but realistic thought of Ephraem recalls 
the mystic but no less realistic thought of Clement (Alexandria)—a discrimz- 
nating fire which searches the very soul. 

The Protestant Reformation had to withstand the assumptions and errors of 
the Roman hierarchy—faults both in faith and practice. Some of these had 
relation to the intermediate state, especially the false doctrine of Purgatory and 
the shameless practices associated with the doctrine. The Reformers protested 
against both doctrine and practice as false to sacred Scripture and Church his- 
tory—as fatal to good order and good character. The protest was unanswer- 
able and successful. The Reformation as it spread established churches adopt- 
ing a reformed creed, eliminating the doctrine of Purgatory, forbidding the sale 
of indulgences, teaching the doctrine of Justification by faith, repudiating the 
fiction of ‘‘ opera supererogationis’’ and of a ‘‘ thesaurus merilorum sanctorum,”’ 
reaffirming, in common with the Greek and the Roman Churches, the doctrine 
of an earthly probation, and repeating —emphasizing the Saviour’s declaration— 
‘* He that believeth shall be saved, he that believeth not shall be damned,’’ and 
the Apostolic warning —‘‘ Behold, now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the 
day of salvation.’’ In common with the preceding creeds of Christendom, both 
East and West, even to the Apostolic period, Protestantism regards the impeni- 
tent and unbelieving dead as lost, and the penitent and believing dead as saved, 
teaching that since Christ has died and risen again, and ascended up on high, 
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and sitteth at the right hand of God the Father, the pious dead depart to be 
with Christ, which is far better—absent from the body they are present with the 


Lord. So that ‘‘ henceforth, blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.’’ 


In regard to those who on earth have never heard of Christ, or those who are 
incapable of receiving the Gospel call to believe in Christ, whether they be in- 
fants dying in infancy, or adult imbeciles, or uninstructed heathen at home 


or abroad, one prevailing view has marked the historic creeds through all the 
Christian centuries. This view, drawn (as it is claimed) from Scripture, espe- 
cially Rom. ii. 11-16, restated after Paul even by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 


Bk. II. c. 9), which he confirms and illustrates by his quotation from Hermas 
(Simil. p. 49)—this has been substantially the restatement in the historic creeds 


of Christendom. Tacitly, if not expressly, all such cases have been remitted 
to the righteous judgment of God, ‘‘ In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men by Jesus Christ according to my Gospel.’’ This Confessional 
view has perhaps been vague and indefinite. It has at least been expressed in 
terms that seem to many persons rather general than specific, rather safe than 
satisfactory, conservative rather than clear and convincing. 

It is in this direction especially that recent research and solicitude are tend- 
ing. Such research may be deemed as ex/ra Confessional rather than con/ra 


Confessional. 


The motive is often friendly, perhaps oftener friendly .than 


hostile. But to this we may return, if space permit. 

We have thus far noted the general history of this doctrine of the interme- 
diate state in the four great religious periods—viz.: Zhe Scriplure (the Old and 
the New Testaments) to the close of the first century, a.p.; the Patristic (Ante- 
Nicene, Nicene, Post-Nicene), first to sixth century, a.p. ; Zhe Medieval or 
Scholastic (Roman and Greek Churches), sixth to sixteenth century, a.p. ; he 
Reformation or Protestant (sixteenth to nineteenth century, a.p.) ; or, rather, 
beginning with the Scriptural history, we have traced the subsequent history 
along these great ecclesiastical lines (or Church creeds)—viz.: The patristic or 


(Ecumenical ; 


the Roman or Western ; the Greek or Eastern ; the English or 


Anglican, together with the other Protestant evangelical creeds. 

Besides these, there have been some local creeds, as Sabellian, Eutychian, 
Nestorian, Pelagian, with special and minor variations from the representative 
church creeds of Christendom, but with little or nothing that is noteworthy in 
reference to the intermediate state. 

Besides these, there have been divergent individual speculations or special 
theories in regard to this doctrine, appearing within the patristic period and 
reappearing in the course of subsequent history, in the same or similar form 


and features. 


These individual speculations or special theories we noted as we 


traversed the patristic period—e.g., the theory of Clement of Alexandria, in his 
hope embracing the heathen who as righteous in this life would accept Christ 
as revealed to them in the intermediate state, styled in modern phrase, ‘‘ the 


larger hope.’’ 


(The differentia of this theory we have already stated. ) 


Again, the theory of his pupil Origen, in his hope embracing any and all 


who would repent and receive Christ in the intermediate state—indeed, any and 






’ 
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all who would repent in time or in eternity, styled in modern phrase ‘‘ eternal 
hope.’’ (The differentia of his theory we have already stated, and we need not 
repeat. ) 

Holding that punishment is reformatory, and that the will is forever free, and 
therefore character is forever mutable, it was argued on philosophical, ethical, 
and theological grounds that not only ‘‘ the larger hope,’”’ but ‘‘ eternal hope’’ 
could be entertained—indeed, was authorized. This was at that time argued 
broadly and ably, so broadiy and ably, as well as originally, that the modern 
disciples and advocates seem to suffer in the comparison. 

** New Theology,’’ as it is styled in our day, or ‘* Progressive Orthodoxy, ’’ 
may cherish as fervent a wish for the validity of such a theory, and may more 
uniformly and vigorously repeat the hope ; but we think it has failed to present 
more cogent arguments. We have read Dr. Dorner and other writers in this 
direction, and we are quite sure that as between the later and the earlier ad- 
vocacy our judgment is, at least, impartial. 

We should have said, in passing, that neither the theory of Clement of Alex- 
andria nor the theory of Origen was ever endorsed and inserted in the creeds 
of Christendom—Greek, Roman, Anglican, Papal, or Protestant. On the con- 
trary, ‘* Origenism,’’ as it was styled, was not only resisted by many Christian 
Fathers, but was formally condemned in several Synodical councils whose action 
was never reversed by Ecumenical Church authority, and hence stands approved. 

(It is claimed, indeed, that the Fifth General Council reaffirmed the condem- 
nation of Origen. ) 


Again, the theory of Conditional Immortality, or Annihilation of the Wicked, 
either in the intermediate state or in the eternal state, was brilliantly and forci- 
bly advocated by Arnobius. (The differentia of his theory we have already 
stated.) Holding that punishment is retributive and not reformatory, and that 


ae 


naturally involved in ‘‘ the lot of mortality’’ the impenitent dead have not by 
faith in Christ attained to immortality, on varied grounds Arnobius maintained 
the doctrine of Annihilation in the hereafter. 

This theory has been conspicuously restated by Rothe and White in our day, 
elaborated, indeed, and expanded without being greatly re-enforced—perhaps 
weakened rather than invigorated by the expansion. It should be remarked 
that in the time of Arnobius this theory of Annihilation was sternly resisted, as 
it is in our day ; and that even Lactantius, the admiring pupil of the brilliant 
and vigorous Arnobius, rejected this theory of his master. 

Together with this theory of Annihilation of the impenitent dead is com- 
monly, though not necessarily, associated the theory of trichotomy—body, 
soul, and spirit. Then by certain writers, as Pettingell and Constable, it is said 
that ‘‘ the soul is midway between’’ the body and the spirit, neither one nor 
the other. ‘* The soul is the life of the body, and the spirit is the life of the 
soul ’’ (Pettingell’s ‘* Zrilemma,’’ p. 112) ; or, the soul is the life which man 
possesses in common with animals, while the spirit is the Divine essence or 
spirit which produces the life or soul. In death, according to Mr. Constable, 
the spirit is withdrawn, the soul vanishes, and man becomes non-existent. 
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Whatever may occur of resurrection or restoration for the final judgment dur- 

ing the intermediate state, however long that may be, the soul has ceased to 
exist. Such psychologists assert that Delitzsch and Heard do not understand 
trichotomy, and that White errs in admitting the survival of the soul in the 
intermediate state. Yet they assert that although annihilated all must appear 
at the judgment to receive their final doom! (See White’s ‘* Life in Christ,’’) 
There is still another phase of Conditional Immortality, or Annihilation. Rec- 
tor Warleigh, differing from Prebendary Constable, teaches that ‘‘ the Divine 
Spirit becomes a distinct individual spirtt of the Christian who thus survives in 
Paradise until the resurrection, when spirit, soul, and body are reunited. 
(This reminds one of the Valentinian vagaries, with a similar abuse of trichot- 
omy and theology, for which Valentinus received and deserved the condem- 
nation of Christendom. ) 

Another and final phase of this theory, represented by Dr. Ives (‘‘ Bible 
Doctrine of the Soul’’), with no slight following, would make the soul a mere 
organism. So Dr. Ives defines it (p. 106). The body dies. The soul is 
thereby extinguished. The man ceases to be. Yetafter this cessation of being 
during the intermediate state, the impenitent dead, by some Divine recreation, 
come back to be condemned, for the deeds done here in the body, to a second 
and final Annihilation. To such base uses can theoretic speculation descend. 

Over against this multiform theory of Annihilation stands the old theory of 
Gregory of Nyssa (fourth century), revived in our day. Gregory, the pupil 
of Origen, transformed the inquiry, or speculation, or hope of his teacher into 
a positive dogma, and asserted universal Restoration. This restoring process 
might be going on, would be, during the intermediate state; might be, 
would be, going on after the final gudgment. 

On the philosophical, ethical, and theological grounds stated by Origen, with 
slight pretence to any Scriptural authority, Gregory contended that the logical 
resultant must be universal restoration. ‘This resultant Origen had avoided by 
the equally logical possibility of choice of evil or choice of good in the interme- 
diate state and, also, in the eternal state. Rev. Mr. Jukes (‘* Resti/ution of 
All Things’’) recently argues that ‘* the destruction (or death) of sinners is not 
the extinction of their existence, but is the means of their blessedness.’’ While 
Dr. Ives, or Pettingell, or even White would say that the sinner, either in the 
intermediate state or in the eternal state, is annihilated by death and in death, 
Mr. Jukes is apparently fond of teaching that ‘‘ the sinner is saved not /rom 
death, but 4y death and ou/ of death.’’ In all this he assumes the reformatory 
principle of punishment and the psychological principle of the will forever free 
and forever mutable. 

Origen, we presume, saw that his philosophico-psychological postulate, which 
might suggest the possibility and so the hope of the restoration of any and every 
sinner, even Satan, to holiness and heaven, would also suggest the possibility and 
the everlasting dread that any saint in Heaven might fall into sinand hell. Such 
antagonistic theories should at least teach reserve and modesty in speculating 

upon the intermediate or the eternal state. 
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We pause to mention a view advanced by Dr. Love in his treatise (1883) on 
‘* Preaching to Spirits in Prison’’ (1 Pet. iii, 18-20). These were in Ward 
(according to Clement), on the lookout (as Calvin puts it. Insts, Bk. II. c. 16) 
for the promised deliverer, the Christ. For various reasons the great catastrophe 
of the deluge was specified, in which probably many died in penitence who had 
been aforetime disobedient. To these, as to other similar cases, Christ preached 
at his descent into Sheol (Hades), whither he went, ‘* making proclamation of 
his finished work.’’ This view Dr. Love promptly retraces to Clement, and 
remarks that it does not extend probation to the intermediate state, but places 
it rather in this life (p. 122). Dr. Cremer, in his monograph, ‘‘ Beyond the 
Grave,”’ introduced to the American public 1885, discards both Annihilation 
and Universal Restoration, and regards Sheol (Hades) previous to tne descent 
of Christ (1 Pet, iii, 18-20) as ‘‘ the vestibule of Heaven for the penitent dead, 
but the vestibule of Hell for the impenitent dead. Thence the penitent dead 
ascended with Christ to Heaven ; the impenitent dead were repelled from 
Hades to their more definite place and experience. Thither now go the im- 
penitent rejectors of Christ. Those who receive Christ go at death to be with 
Him. Those who have neither accepted nor rejected Christ go to Hades, the 
intermediate abode. The question of the possibility of conversion for those in 
Hades Dr. Cremer considers with great caution. His conclusion is expressed 
as a conjecture or hope of such fosszbility, rather than as a dogma (p. 109). 
Still, if any of the impenitent dead should come savingly to know Christ, ‘‘ they 
must wait for deliverance from Hades till the great resurrection and judgment 
day’’ (p. 109). 

A view similar to this in several respects is presented by Dr. Kliefoth in his 
** Christliche Eschatologie’’ (1886). Yet Kligfoth’s view differs from Cremer’s 
in at least two noticeable particulars : (1) Dr. Kliefoth would say of those who 
are in Hades, that they are not in psychopannychia, or soul-sleep, nor, on the 
other hand, are “hey im responsible, productive moral activity, but that they are 
absorbed in introspection and recollection, having ceaseless but timeless experi- 
ence, waiting and still waiting. Thus Kliefoth excludes from his view the re- 
ceptivity and susceptibility, and hence the possibility, of conversion in Hades, 
which Cremer’s view includes. (2) On the other hand, the possibility of con- 
version for those in Hades, which Cremer would limit to the intermediate state, 
Kliefoth would postpone till after the intermediate state—z.e., until the second 
coming of Christ—the revelation to them of the Lord at his coming. Klie- 
foth’s thought (1) is also expressed in these words of Martensen (‘‘ Christian 
Dogma,’’ p. 458) : ‘‘ The departed find themselves in a condition of rest, a state 
of passivity ; they are in ‘ the night wherein no man can work.’ ’’ While the 
words of each recall the thought so tersely expressed by /renzus almost seven- 
teen centuries ago: ‘* Making sin to cease by the interposition of death’’ 
(Contra Heeres. 3, 23). The view of Cremer, as well as of Kliefoth, that the 
appearance and proclamation of Christ in the realm of the dead was the occa- 
sion of decisive movement in Hades, in which the penitent and believing dead 
were attracted to Christ and exalted with him, even from Hades to Heaven, 
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while the impenitent and unbelieving were repelled, even from Hades to 
Gehenna—this view (which may seem new and original) recalls the question of 
Evodius (Epis. to Augus. 163) ‘‘ whether Hades was then completely emptied ;’’ 
and the elaborate answer of Augustine, in which he animadverts upon the spec- 
ulation which had suggested the question (Letters of Augus. 164). It remains 
no less a speculation to-day than when it was indulged by Origen, in the 
earlier patristic period. As it was not then adopted into the Christian creed, 
so to-day it is repeated as an individual speculation or personal conjecture, 
but is not found in the creeds of Christendom. The modern postulate of 
** Progressive Orthodoxy’’ (restated from Dorner)—viz.: the absoluteness of 
Christianity and the correlated ethical demand that the historic Christ be offered 
to every one, seems at first to be original with the ‘‘ New Theology ;”’ but a 
reference to the patristic writings of the third century will promptly dispel such 
an illusion (see Arnobius, ‘‘ Adv, Genies,’’ ii. 63). Of the heathen com- 
plaining that the benefits of Christ’s redemptive work are not extended to them, 
Arnobius says : ‘‘ To them also royal mercy has been imparted, and the divine 
benefits have equally flowed on all.’”’ Origen (‘‘ Jn Lid. Regum, Hom. 2, 
Opp. 2,’’) emphasizes this thought by an interrogation, ‘‘ Why should you 
fear to say that every place has need of Jesus Christ?’’ (See also Origen 
conira Celsum, ii. 43.) This, indeed, during all the Christian centuries has 
not been adopted into the creeds of Christendom ; but evidently the specula- 
tion is not ‘‘new” to the Christian world nor original with modern 
** progress. ”’ 

If in tracing the history of this doctrine in the pasristic pertod we have 
found that it not only antedates but anticipates well-nigh every individual 
theory of our day, Christian truth will not thereby suffer any detriment ; while 
theorizers may learn the Christian lesson of humility, and modern Christendom 
may be taught the more properly to estimate the claim of ‘* Progressive Ortho- 
doxy,’’ and be relieved from terror at the name of ‘*‘ New Theology.’’ 


R. B. WeEtcu. 


Auburn, 


THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF DIVINE JUDGMENT. 


THE conception of judgment seems to follow necessarily from the nature of 
man as described in the Bible. He is a moral being, placed under law, and 
subject to rewards and punishments. There must therefore be an adjudication 
upon his conduct. Whether this will be present or future, or both, whether 
it is partial or complete, whether conditional or final, whether national or uni- 
versal, can be determined only from the statements of the Word. 

The fact that God is a judge pervades the Old Testament from beginning to 
end. In the opening of Genesis the sentence pronounced upon each of the 
parties to the first transgression, and the solemn words to the first murderer, 
are judicial utterances, assigning the appropriate recompense to sin. So the 
tremendous flood which swept the earth in the days of Noah was a visitation 
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of judgment, and the same is to be said of the fearful overthrow which extin- 
guished the cities of the Plain. In the intercession of Abraham on their behalf 
for the sake of his nephew Lot, there is a striking recognition of this character- 
istic of the Most High. ‘*‘ Shall not,’’ asks the father of the faithful, ‘* shall 
not the judge of all the earth do right?’’ God is judge, nay, he is universal 
judge ; the same sentiment which is found in the Song of Hannah : 
Jehovah is a God of knowledge, 
And by him actions are weighed... 
Jehovah judgeth the ends of the earth. 
The dreadful plagues which devastated the Nile Valley are expressly declared 
to be judgments upon the king, the people, and the false gods of Egypt 
(Ex. xii. 12, Num. xxxiii. 4). Such judgments are represented to be not 
capricious or hasty, but the results of wise discrimination and impartial equity. 
The seed of Abraham did not obtain possession of the promised land in the 
days of Abraham, because the iniquity of the Amorites was not yet full 
(Genesis xv. 16), but centuries afterward the cup became full, and then by 
divine direction almost the whole population was cut off by fire and sword. 
So after the conquest, under the Judges and under all the Kings, the whole 
dealing of God with his covenant people is represented as a continuous act of 
judging. Were they faithful, then his smile rested upon them ; or did they go 
astray, then he sold them into the hand of their enemies. Thus was fulfilled 
the utterance of the Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 4, 36) : 
The Rock, his work is perfect ; 
For all his ways are judgment. 
Jehovah shall judge his people. 


In the poetical books this truth is asserted in a variety of ways, as it took 
hold upon the experiences of the sweet singers of Israel. They declare 
(Ps. xc. 2, Ixxxix. 14) : 

Clouds and darkness are round about him ; 


Righteousness and judgment are the foundation of his throne. 


Nor does this perfection lie dormant. It comes forth again and again ina 
way that compels acknowledgment. As in the ninth Psalm, 


Jehovah hath made himself known, he hath executed judgment : 
The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands. 


In another Psalm, after speaking of God’s providential retributions as certain 
to occur, the poet adds, 


So that men shall say, verily there is a reward for the righteous : 
Verily there is a God that judgeth in the earth, 


And when this ongoing process seems to be for the time interrupted there is a 
new and vigorous appeal, as in the ninety-fourth Psalm, 


Jehovah, thou God to whom vengeance belongeth, 
Lift up thyself, thou judge of the earth: 
Render to the proud their desert. 
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In one Psalm (the fiftieth), there is a vivid and solemn representation of a 
great judicial procedure which heaven and earth are summoned to witness. In 
the course of it Jehovah first deals with his professed followers who substituted 
ritual observances for love and obedience, and then turns to the openly wicked, 
who are severely rebuked for their forgetfulness of God. 

But in other lyrics the scope of the adjudication is extended so as to include 
all men without exception. In Ps. xcvi. and xcviii., the hills are bidden to 
sing for joy 

Before Jehovah ; for he cometh, 

For he cometh to judge the earth : 

He shall judge the world with righteousness, 
And the peoples with his truth, 


The prophet Isaiah (xxx. 18) says that Jehovah is a God of judgment, and 
Jeremiah (xi. 20) addresses him as ‘‘ Jehovah of hosts, that judgest righteously, 
that triest the reins and the heart.’’ But the clearest statements of the Old 
Testament as to a general assize or judgment are found in the later portions of 
the book. Daniel (vii. 9, 10) recounts a theophany of wondrous sublimity 
and glory at which in the presence of ten thousand times ten thousand ‘‘ the 
judgment was set, and the books were opened.’’ Long after this impatient 
Israel cried out, ‘‘ Where is the God of judgment ?’’ to which Malachi made 
answer (iii. 1-5), announcing the advent of a forerunner who should be as re- 
finer’s fire and fuller’s soap, after whom, the Lord said, ‘‘ I will come near to 
you to judgment.’’ And that this will be a specific and individual inquiry we 
learn from the conclusion of Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ For God shall bring every work 
into judgment, with every hidden thing, whether it be good or whether it be 
evil.’” And hence the solemn warning is given to those most inclined to 
recklessness, ‘‘ Rejoice, O young man in thy youth, and let thine heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, but know thou, that for all these things God 
will bring thee into judgment.’’ Mention is made in several of the prophets, 
Isaiah (ii. 12), Jeremiah (xlvi. 10), Ezekiel (xiii. 5), Joel (i. 15, ii. 1), 
Obadiah (15), Zephaniah (i. 8), Zechariah (xiv. 1), and Malachi (iv. 5), of 
the day of the Lord as at hand or coming, in connections which indicate a 
visitation for judgment, as appears very plainly in the words of Amos (v. 18) : 
** Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lord! wherefore would ye have the 
day of the Lord? it is darkness and not light.’’ 

Now, although many, if not all, of these utterances had reference to some 
special manifestation of Jehovah’s retributive wrath on earth and in time, yet 
they seem to have fostered among the Jews living between the Old Economy 
and the New, a persuasion that there was a day coming in the end of the world 
when Jehovah would institute a complete and final judgment for the entire 
race. Certain it is that we find our Lord referring to such a day in a way that 
seems to have been perfectly understood by his hearers. Thus, in Matthew 
(vii. 23), ‘* Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, did we not 
prophecy by thy name, etc. And then will I profess unto them, I never knew 
you,’’ and again (xii. 41), ‘‘ The men of Nineveh shall stand up in the judg- 
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ment with this generation, and shall condemn it.’’ But whatever be the ex- 
planation of the fact, we find in New Testament times a well-developed doctrine 
of future judgment. Thus, when our Lord said to Martha (Jno. xi. 23), 
‘* Thy brother shall rise again,’’ her answer was prompt, ‘‘I know that he 
shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” 

Nor does one trace in the Greek Scriptures a progressive disclosure of truth 
on this point, such as is apparent in other doctrines of the Christian system. 
On the contrary, the tenet of a final judgment seems to have been full-orbed 
from the beginning. All the features of it that are of specific importance, 
such as when it is to take place, who is to be the judge, who are to stand at the 
bar, what is to be inquired into, and what are the issues of the decision, are 
set forth as plainly by our Lord himself as by any of his disciples. So that the 
statements of the later books are only cumulative or such as give additional 
vividness to our conceptions. 

Thus our Lord, in reproving those who rejected his messengers, said, ‘‘ It 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judg- 
ment, than for that city’’ (Matt. x. 15). Here the reference is to a fixed point 
of time, apparently well understood by those who heard it, and requiring no 
further description. The same thing appears in his familiar use of the term 
**that day” (Matt. vii. 22, xxiv. 36, Luke x. 12, xxi. 34, John xiv, 20, xvi. 
23, 26). 

The time of the judgment is variously depicted as the ‘‘ end of the world”’ 
or consummation of the age, as in the parables of the Tares of the field and 
the Drag net of the sea (Matt. xiii. 40, 49), or as ‘‘ when the Son of Man 
shall come in his glory’’ (Matt. xxv. 31), or ‘‘ in the glory of his Father with 
the holy angels’ (Mark viii. 38). These words can mean nothing but the close 
of the present dispensation. It is the time meant by the Saviour when he 
said of whosoever believeth in him, ‘‘I will raise him up at the last day’’ 
(John vi. 39, 40, 54). 

The person of the judge is set forth with equal plainness, ‘‘ The Father judg- 
eth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son ;’’ again, ‘* hath 
given him authority to execute judgment also, because he is the Son of Man” 
(Jno. v. 22, 27). So, in the solemn account in Matt. xxv., it is the Son of 
Man who divides the sheep from the goats and decides human destiny. He 
is to purge the threshing-floor, and gather the wheat into his garner, and burn 
the chaff with fire unquenchable (Luke iii. 17). Again, the judgment is to be 
strictly universal, ‘‘ All nations’ are to be gathered before him (Matt. xxv. 32), 
Nineveh and Sodom as well as Jerusalem and Capernaum are to appear. 

The scrutiny is to take in all things as well as all persons. ‘* The Son of 
Man shall come in the glory of his father with his angels, and then he shall 
reward every man according to his deeds’ (Matt. xvi. 27). ‘* But I say unto 
you, that every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment’ (Matt. xii. 36). If words and deeds are thus subjected 
to examination, one can hardly doubt that the secret motives and thoughts 
from which they proceed will in like manner be investigated. 
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The issues of the proceeding are stated with equal plainness. In the Sermon 
on the Mount our Lord speaks of the Gehenna of fire and also of a reward in 
heaven that is great. He speaks also of a destruction of the body only, and 
of a destruction of both soul and body in Gehenna (Matt. x. 28). And in the 
elaborate statement in Matt. xxv., he declared that the righteous shall go into 
life eternal and the wicked into eternal punishment. The decision therefore 
is final and irreversible. There is no appeal from the sentence. But the 
words of the Apocalypse seem to apply, ‘‘ He that is unrighteous, let him do 
unrighteousness still ; and he that is righteous let him do righteousness still ’’ 
(xxii. 11). Character and condition have both received the stamp that is never 
to change. 

These teachings of the Master were faithfully reproduced by his apostles. 
When Paul preached before Felix and Drusilla he reasoned not only of right- 
eousness and temperance (self-control), but also of the judgment to come (Acts 
xxiv. 25). And he closed his profound and eloquent discourse on the Areop- 
agus by assuring the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers that God had ‘‘ ap- 
pointed a day in the which he will judge the world in righteousness by the 
man whom he hath ordained ’’ (Acts xvii. 31). 

In his great doctrinal Epistle to the Romans the same apostle refers, as if to 
a fact well known to his readers, to ‘‘ the day of wrath and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God; who will render to every man according to his 
works ;’’ and again, to ‘‘ the day when God will judge the secrets of men, ac- 
cording to my gospel, by Jesus Christ’ (ii. 5, 16). Afterward, in noticing an 
objection brought against one of his positions, he indignantly sets it aside, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ For how then shall God judge the world ?’’ as if the certainty, 
the necessity of such a judgment were undeniable. In a subsequent chapter 
(xiv.) he uses the same fact as a reason why Christians should not undertake to 
judge or condemn one another ; ‘* For we shall all stand before the judgment- 
seat of God. For it is written, As 1 live, saith the Lord, to me every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess to God. So then each one of us 
shall give account of himself to God.’’ In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
after stoutly asserting his own fidelity as a steward of the mysteries of God, he 
frankly admits that a man is not justified by his own convictions of innocence, 
and therefore adds the appropriate direction, ‘‘ Judge nothing before the time, 
until the Lord come, who will both bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness and make manifest the counsels of the hearts; and then shall each man 
have his praise from God ’’ (iv. 5). In like manner, in the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, he assigns the same great fact in the future, as the reason why 
he made it his aim at all times to be well-pleasing to the Lord. ‘‘ For we 
must all be made manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ ; that each one 
may receive the things done in the body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad’”’ (v. 10). In Galatians he impliedly indicates the 
same thing, declaring that ‘‘ Every man shall bear his own burden,’’ and that 
‘* Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap’’ (vi. 8, 9). In the Epistle 
to the Ephesians (vi. 8, 9), and in that to the Colossians (iii. 24, 25), he 
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enforces the reciprocal duties of masters and servants by reminding both of the 
solemn truth that ‘*‘ Whatsoever good thing each one doeth, the same shall he 
receive again from the Lord, whether he be bond or free.’’ 

In the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, the apostle speaks of a recom- 
pense to be made ‘‘at the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with the 
angels of his power in flaming fire, rendering vengeance to them that know not 
God, and to them that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus.’’ An exact coun- 
terpart to this statement of wrath for the ungodly in the great day is found in 
Paul’s confident hope for the godly expressed in Second Timothy (iv. 8), 
** Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to me at that day: and not only to me, 
but also to all them that have loved his appearing.’’ 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews there are three references to this subject, all 
of them clear and precise. One is in vi. 2, where, enumerating the first princi- 
ples of Christ, the writer closes the list with the teaching ‘‘ of resurrection of 
the dead, and of eternal judgment,’’ z.e., a judgment the consequences of 
which are eternal, <A second is found in ix. 27, where we are told that ‘‘ it is 
appointed unto men once to die, and after this cometh judgment.’ Once more, 
in x. 26, 27, it is said of a certain class of sinners that for them ‘‘ there remain- 
eth no more a Sacrifice for sins, but-a certain fearful expectation of judgment.’’ 

The Apostle James in his epistle reminds his brethren that ‘* One only is the 
lawgiver and judge, even he who is able to save and to destroy,’’ and subse- 
quently he adds, ‘* Behold, the Judge standeth before the doors’’ (iv. 12, v. 9). 

The Apostle Peter in his First Epistle assumes as a matter of course that his 
brethren call on God ‘‘ as Father, who without respect of persons judgeth ac- 
cording to each man’s work’? (i. 17), and on the other hand, says of those who 
speak evil of believers that they ‘‘ shall give account to him that is ready to judge 
the quick and the dead’’ (iv. 5). In his Second Epistle he says of the angels 
who sinned, that God ‘‘ committed them to pits of darkness, to be reserved 
unto judgment”’ (ii. 4), and in almost the same language he speaks of ‘‘ the 
heavens that now are, and the earth’’ as ‘‘ being reserved against the day of 
judgment and destruction of ungodly men’’ (iii. 7). The Apostle John has but 
one reference to the subject in his epistles, but that one is very clear, ‘‘ Herein 
is love made perfect with us, that we may have boldness in the day of judg- 
ment’’ (iv. 17), where he seems to mention it as a thing universally understood 
and accepted. The Apostle Jude repeats the sentiment of Peter in regard to 
the fallen angels, whom God ‘‘ hath kept in everlasting bonds under darkness 
unto the judgment of the great day’’ (6). 

In the Apocalypse, besides manifold references or allusions to the final assize 
scattered all through this wondrous galaxy of symbols and visions (i. 7, ii. 23, 
iii. 11, vi. 12-17, xi. 15-18, xiv. 6, 7, xv. 2-4, xix. I, 2, xxii, 12), there is 
in xx, 11-13 an ample and detailed description of the whole scene, set forth in 
terms of unequalled simplicity and grandeur. ‘*‘ And I saw a great white 
throne, and him that sat upon it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled 
away ; and there was found no place for them. And I saw the dead, the great 
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and the small, standing before the throne ; and books were opened ::and an- 
other book was opened, which is the book of life: and the dead were judged 
out of the things which were written in the books, according to their works. 
And the sea gave up the dead which were in it ; and death and Hades gave up 
the dead which were in them: and they were judged every man according to 
their works. ’’ 

The summing up of the whole subject may be thus stated : 

1. God is judge all the time, but as clouds and darkness are round about 
him, and the present condition of man is one of probation, the fact is not al- 
ways made plain to human observation. 

2. Yet in every age and generation there are occurrences which compel men 
to believe that God distinguishes between the righteous and the wicked, show- 
ing favor to the former and overthrowing the latter. 

3. This fact leads us to anticipate in the future what the Scripture distinctly 
announces, viz., a full disclosure of the retributive justice of which partial in- 
stances are seen in the present world, ; 

4. This disclosure is to take place at a fixed and definite time, and will be 
strictly a judicial assize, not a varied providential process running through a 
series of ages. 

5. All that we know of the time is that it will be coincident with that of the 
Second Advent of our Lord when he comes in the glory of his Father. 

6. The Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of Man, will be the Judge who separates 
the wheat from the chaff and decides every individual case. 

7. Just preceding the assize there will be a general resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and unjust. 

8. The entire human race, without a solitary exception among the living or 
the dead, will be arraigned at the bar. 

g. Everything that has been hidden on earth will then be brought to the full 
light of day. 

10. The judgment will be without respect of persons and rigidly impartial. 

11. The apportionment of reward and punishment will be in exact accord- 
ance with the law and the facts in each case, and will compel the assent of every 
man's conscience. 

12. The results of the assize will be final and without appeal, and therefore 
eternal and unchangeable. 


T. W. CHAMBERS, 
New York. 
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GROUNDS FOR BELIEVING IN THE SALVATION OF INFANTS. 


I accepT the part assigned to me in the discussion on the salvation of in- 
fants, but not with much promptitude ; because it seems to me that our light 
is not sufficient to warrant dogmatic conclusions on the subject. What I shall 
have to bring forward is rather in the form of presumption than proof ; consid- 
erations bearing in a certain direction, but with a haze upon them that makes 
definite outlines impossible. 

But before doing so, I must crave leave to offer some remarks on Dr. Briggs’s 
paper in the last number of this Review. 

1. I have a conviction that his argument, founded on the phrase in the 
Minutes of the Westminster Assembly, ‘‘ elect of infants,’ is founded on a 
mistake. It was the phrase made use of, he says, in the report of the third 
Grand Committee, November 13th, 1645. He refers to it three times, and 
attaches to it the greatest importance. I have exafhined the passage, as con- 
tained in Mitchell and Struthers’s edition of the ‘* Minutes,’’ and I find that it 
runs thus: ‘‘ Discussion continued on the elect of infants ;*’ and that there is 
nothing more on the subject. Nor am I aware (though here I may be wrong) 
of any other place where the phrase occurs. My conviction is that elect here 
is a contraction for ‘‘ election.’ What is printed is not the Minutes as revised 
for the press, but the Minutes with the abbreviations found in the original ms. 
In the same page I find scandal for scandalous ; L and Comm. for Lords and 
Commons ; and near it, not for notice and frequently be for because. Dr. 
Briggs has an elaborate theory as to how the phrase “* elect of infants’’ came to 
be dropped. My theory is, that it was never used. It is a phrase unknown to 
theologians, and at the best awkward. In this discussion it appears to me that 
it must count for nothing. 

2. With respect to the opinions held by contemporary divines, some of them 
members of the Assembly, some of Dr. Briggs’s quotations are not very rele- 
vant. There are really three questions on one or other of which these quota- 
tions bear: (a) Is there a possibility of salvation apart from the work of Christ 
and the Holy Spirit? It is this question that is so emphatically and so truly 
answered in the negative in the quotation from Anthony Burgess, p. 317. 
(4) Is salvation possible where there can be no knowledge of Christ, where the 
persons are incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the word 
(infants and incapables)? ‘To this question our standards answer, Yes, but 
with express affirmation that such persons are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit. (c) Are all infants actually saved ? Undoubtedly some of 
those whose opinions Dr. Briggs quotes held that they were not, but the quoted 
passages are not all so decisive as he seems to think. The very painful extract 
from Samuel Rutherford (which surely might have been spared) affirms nothing 
on the question. ‘‘ Our dear children’”’ there spoken of as in hell are not 
presumably infants, but may be responsible children who have rejected Christ. 

3. Ido not think with Dr. Briggs that the phrase in the Confession ‘‘ elect 
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infants’’ must mean selected infants. It may quite fitly mean ‘‘ infants as 
elect,’’ or, as the theologians would put it, infants gua elect, infants on the 
ground that they are elect. This, I think, is a very natural meaning, because 
it is immediately afterward affirmed that they partake of regeneration and salva- 
tion by Christ through the Spirit ; and it is the doctrine of the Confession that 
only elect persons can enjoy these benefits. 

On the whole, I differ from Dr. Briggs in his criticism of the Confession as 
it stands. Whatever may have been the views of the compilers, the language 
actually employed leaves it an open question whether or not all infants are 
elect, and therefore regenerated and saved. 

Dr. Briggs is undoubtedly right in maintaining that even among Calvinists 
opinion on this interesting question has swung round of late years toward the 
more favorable view of the subject. Undoubtedly, in these days, we are much 
more disposed than our forefathers were to look on the brightest side of truth. 
In itself this is matter for rejoicing, provided always it does not blind us to the 
terrible retribution which is denounced against sin in the eternal world. Some 
would do away with hell altogether. On the other hand, I remember to have 
lately seen, even in so amiable and anti-Calvinistic a writer as George Mac- 
donald, a very eloquent and powerful passage affirming both the need and the 
reality of hell. 

-Yet it would not be correct to say that Calvinistic divines of former days a// 
maintained that some infants were lost. That many have held this is un- 
doubted ; and that some have expressed their belief in it in very painful terms 
is quite true. But notall. President Dickinson, of Princeton College, in his 
‘* Reflections on Mr. Wetmore’s Letter in Reference to Dr. Waterland’s Dis- 
course on Regeneration’ (a.p. 1745), asks, in reference to a charge that had 
been brought against him, ‘‘ How have I made myself famous for infant- 
damning opinions? Has anything that I have ever written, preached, or 
spoken given the least handle for such an accusation? I challenge this gentle- 
man to produce the shadow of an instance of this kind to justify his charge.’’ 
And in discussing the five points, Dickinson says (Decree of Election, 
ch. iii.) : ‘* He who has told us, ‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ knows how 
to give them a title to it, and does doubtless qualify them for salvation by the 
sanctifying influences of his Spirit.”’ Dr. Lyman Beecher, in dealing with a 
statement by Professor Norton, ‘‘ indignantly denied the charge against Calvin- 
ists of believing and teaching that infants are damned, and that hell is doubtless 
paved with their bones.’ He declared that he had never seen or heard of any 
book which contained such a sentiment, nor a man who believed or taught it. 
Professor Norton replied to this note, maintaining the charge that ‘‘ the mon- 
strous doctrine’ is found in Calvinistic writers of the highest authority, and is 
necessarily a part of the Calvinistic system. (See the Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. 
xviii., 1861, p. 384.) It may be well to give here a note subjoined by the late 
Rev. Thomas Scott (the commentator), in his edition of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, to the part of the catechism which says, ‘‘ Pious parents ought not to 
doubt of the election and salvation of their children whom God hath called in 
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infancy out of this life’’ (ch. i., § 17). On this Scott remarks: ‘‘ The salva- 
tion of the offspring of believers dying in infancy is here scripturally stated not 
to be limited to such as are baptized. Nothing is said of the children of 
unbelievers dying in infancy, and the Scripture says nothing. But why might 
not these Calvinists have as favorable a hope of all infants dying before actual 
sin as anti-Calvinists can have’ (p. 119)? Evidently Scott did not hold that 
belief in infant perdition, in whatever degree, was an essential part of the 
Calvinistic creed. R 

Calvinists are well used to be made scapegoats of, and to be made to bear 
the brunt of unpopular dogmas. But, in point of fact, it is Roman Catholics 
(and probably Anglican Catholics) who openly avow the non-salvation of the 
great majority of infants. As Dr. Charles Hodge remarks (System of Theology, 
iii., pp. 746, 747): ‘‘ The doctrine of the Church of Rome on this subject is, 
that infants dying without baptism are not at death or ever afterward admitted 
into the kingdom of heaven.’’ Authorities are given, and he continues: 
** The Council of Trent anathematizes those who say that baptism is not neces- 
sary for the expiation of original sin.’’ It is remarkable, however, that while 
Calvinists are well rated for the inhumanity of their supposed opinion, no great 
indignation has been expressed at the undoubted doctrine of Romanists and 
Anglicans. 

The subject has not been much discussed on this side the Atlantic. The 
two writers among us who have given most attention to it happen to be Inde- 
pendents—Dr. Harris and Rev. David Russell, of Dundee. Mr. Russell (in 
1823) wrote an elaborate essay ‘‘ On the Salvation of all dying in Infancy.”’ 
The ground on which he maintained that all infants are saved was that (as he 
interpreted 1 Cor. xv.) the resurrection of the body is not included in our 
natural constitution, but has been conferred on mankind solely by Jesus 
Christ. The penalty threatened to Adam for disobedience, and descending 
from him to those implicated in his guilt, could not extend to a resurrection 
body, inasmuch as that was not at the time included in the constitution of 
human beings. In the case of those who reject Christ and his benefits, the 
risen body necessarily participates in the punishment to which they become sub- 
ject. But as infants have not rejected Christ and his benefits, they necessarily 
share in the gift of a resurrection body, and this is a proof that all of them are 
saved. The argument is ingenious ; but even if it should be allowed to be logi- 
cally justifiable, it is too subtle for practical impression, and cannot be regarded 
as contributing much to the belief now more general, that all infants are saved. 

I have not been able to refer to Dr. Prentiss’s article on the subject ; but, 
indeed, the prevalent grounds for the belief now prevalent are those brought 
forward by the two Hodges—Dr. Charles Hodge in his Systematic Theology, 
and Dr. A. A. Hodge, in his notes on the Confession of Faith. Beginning 
with the latter, who states the case in a compendious form, we find him thus 
explaining the passage on ‘‘ elect infants :’’ ‘t The phrase is precise, and fit for 
its purpose. It is not intended to suggest that there are any infants not elect, 
but simply to point out the facts (1) that all infants are born under righteous 
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condemnation, and (2) that no infant has any claim in itself to salvation ; and 
hence (3) the salvation of each infant, precisely as the salvation of each adult, 
must have its absolute ground 7 she sovereign election of God. This would be 
just as true if all adults were elected, as it is now that only some adults are 
elected. It is, therefore, just as true, although we have good reason to believe 
that a// infants are elected. ‘The Confession adheres in this plan accurately to 
the facts revealed. It is certainly revealed that none, either adult or infant, is 
saved except on the ground of a sovereign election ; that is, all salvation for the 
human race is pure grace. It is not positively revealed that all infants are 
elect, but we are left, for many reasons, to indulge a highly probable hope that 
such is the fact. The Confession affirms what is certainly revealed, and leaves 
that which revelation has not decided to remain, without the suggestion of a 
positive opinion upon the one side or the other. 

Dr. Charles Hodge’s view in favor of the salvation of all infants is founded 
upon his exegesis of Romans v. 18, 19, ‘* As by the offence of one, judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one, the 
free gift came upon all men unto justification of life. For as by one man’s 
disobedience many (o¢ 2ol\Aoi=aavres) were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many (of zoAAoi=mavres) be made righteous.’’ 
** We have no right,’’ he says, ‘‘ to put any limit on these general terms except 
what the Bible itself places upon them. The Scriptures nowhere exclude any 
class of infants, baptized or unbaptized, born in Christian or in heathen lands, 
of believing or unbelieving parents, from the benefits of the redemption of 
Christ. All the descendants of Adam, except Christ, are under condemnation ; 
all the descendants of Adam, except those of whom it is expressly revealed that 
they cannot inherit the kingdom of God, are saved.’’ The principle which 
underlies this glorious manifestation of grace is, ‘‘ that it is more congenial 
with the nature of God to bless than to curse, to save than to destroy. If the 
race fell in Adam, much more shall it be restored in Christ.”’ This ‘* much 
more” is repeated over and over. The Bible everywhere teaches that God 
delighteth not in the death of the wicked ; that judgment is his strange work. 
It is, therefore, contrary not only to the argument of the Apostle, but to the 
whole spirit of the passage (Romans v. 12-21), to exclude infants from ‘‘ the 
all’’ who are made alive in Christ. 

‘* The conduct and language of our Lord in reference to children are not to 
be regarded as matters of sentiment, or simply expression of kindly feeling. 
He evidently looked on them as the lambs of the flock, for which, as the Good 
Shepherd, he laid down his life, and of whom he said, They shall never perish, 
and no man could pluck them out of his hands. Of such, he tells us, is the 
kingdom of heaven, as though heaven was, in great measure, composed of the 
souls of redeemed infants. It is, therefore, the general belief of Protestants, 
contrary to the doctrine of Romanists and Romanizers, that all who die in 
infancy are saved ’’ (Systematic Theology, vol. i., pp. 26, 27). 

To sum up what may be regarded as views of those who favor the position 
hat all infants shall be saved : 

34 
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1. This position is not founded on the denial of the fact that ‘‘ the covenant 
was made with Adam not only for himself, but also for all his posterity,’’ or 
of the fact that his posterity are all implicated in the results of his fall. It is 
admitted that the relation of the whole human race toward God was changed 
by the fall, and that the door of the kingdom of heaven was thus barred against 
them. Those who hold the views just stated would never claim for infants 
admission to the kingdom of heaven on personal grounds, nor join in the 
thoughtless charges of injustice and barbarity often brought against divines who 
hold themselves bound to accept the teaching of holy Scripture on the conse- 
quences of the Fall. 

2. Belief in the salvation of infants rests on the ground of that view of the 
infinite riches of the grace of God in Christ which is the great revelation of the 
Bible, and which is brought out with special clearness and fulness in such a 
passage as Romans v. It is no figure of speech to say of God that he is love, 
that he delighteth in mercy, and that even where sin abounded he has made 
grace much more to abound. When we consider how many persons reject the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, it is somewhat difficult to see in what manner it will be 
found, not only in its design, but in its effects, to be so glorious a monument 
of grace as such passages imply. Consequently it becomes us to form the most 
exalted conceptions of the operations of grace wherever the way is open for us 
to do so. We should be ready to take advantage of every legitimate means by 
which the magnitude of the actual results of grace may be widened out to cor- 
respond with the amplitude of such Scriptural statements. Now, the salvation 
of all infants is a quite legitimate source of contribution to this result. If we 
are not positively told (as we are not) that infants shall not be all saved, we are 
required to believe that they shall. 

3. Infants are not subject to any of those specific grounds of condemnation 
to which adults are liable. When the Scriptures specify the particular grounds 
on which men will be rejected in the judgment, they do not bring forward 
their connection with Adam, but they bring forward grounds to the justice of 
which the individual conscience is constrained to bear witness. In particular 
they dwell on two grounds—impenitence and unbelief. Sin not repented of ; 
an offered Saviour rejected—these are the specific grounds on which, on the 
day of judgment, it is represented that public condemnation will ensue. On 
neither of these grounds will there be any basis for the condemnation of infants. 
Will the judge, then, depart from the method by which he justifies to themselves 
and to the world his condemnation of adults, and resort to another method 
more subtle, more stringent by far, for justifying his condemnation of infants? 
Can we suppose that God will take this course when the other alternative is 

possible—of accepting for Christ’s sake all who have not sinned after the simil- 
itude of Adam’s transgression—making them trophies of his grace in Christ 
Jesus ? 

4. To these considerations may be added the interest which our Lord took 
in little children, and his memorable words, ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ It is a vague consideration, but it has considerable weight, espe- 
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cially in the case of those who have themselves got lessons from infants ; who 
have admired and coveted some of their gentle qualities, and have often thought 
what an interest and attraction these qualities, refined even to a higher pitch, 
would impart to the society of heaven. 

The subject is not without difficulties. If you estimate the number of infants 
who have died before the age of responsibility, including all nations and 
tongues, you get a number far in excess of the number of adults in Christian 
lands, that even the widest charity could place among the children of the king- 
dom. You get a view of things that would make it a more favored lot to die 
in infancy than to grow up to maturity. You elevate the thought of the poet 
into a ruling consideration : 


‘* For the blood thou might’st have slighted 
Hath now made thee pure within ; 
And the evil seed is blighted 
That had ripened into sin.” 


You almost take away the idea of this world as a scene of probation and prep- 
aration for the life tocome. You seem to lower the value of ordinances or 
means of grace, for you admit to heaven an immense proportion of its inmates 
who have been saved directly, without the use of means. It cannot be denied 
that there is much in these difficulties. It is not possible to grapple with them 
effectually. We must leave them toa large degree unsolved. It seems as if 
God designed to try our faith in connection with this whole matter. And 
therefore I conclude as I began ; there are many considerations of great weight 
and power that point in the direction of the salvation of all infants ; for these 
let us be grateful ; nevertheless a haze rests on the subject ; and here, as on so 
many other points, our wisdom is not to seek to be wise above that which is 
written, but commit the matter to God, who will, beyond all doubt, in this as 
in other dark matters, fully vindicate his claim to do all things well. 


W. G. BralkiE, 
Edinburgh. 
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I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By 
F. Gopet. Translated by Rev. A. Cusin, M.A., of Edinburgh, Vol. I. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1886. 


In his short, earnest preface Dr. Godet expresses his anxiety regarding his 
interpretations because of the practical character of the book he has expounded 
and because “* the results which he obtains are fitted to exercise direct influence 
on the solution of questions which are now occupying the Church,"’ These very 
facts, however, in the light of what we already so fully know of our author's 
clear, penetrating, illuminating exposition, seen in his *‘ John’’ and “‘ Epistle to 
the Romans,”’ cannot but give a deeper interest to his study of this epistle. And 
they do. This volume carries the exposition to chap. viii. 13, and includes the 
following subjects: The Address, the Parties, Discipline, Lawsuits, Impurity, 
Marriage and Celibacy, and a few verses of the discussion regarding *‘ The Use 
of Meats Offered to Idols.’’ The introduction to the work is brief, but satisfac- 
tory, giving the date and plan of the epistle, together with a description of the 
founding of the Church and its conditions at the time of the letter. Two points 
are here noteworthy : (1) The placing of the second visit to Corinth between the 
two epistles, and (2) the statement of the underlying thought of the whole epistle 
as ‘‘ the historical, ever-living Christ.”’ 

The method of the book is to analyze carefully each subject, giving appropriate 
headings to resultant sections, and under these to translate and comment upon 
the work. Either side of the work—whether the presentation of the unities of 
thought and its order and progress, or the unfolding of single words or phrases 
—shows fine insight, spiritual sympathy, and marked independence, also a rare 
power of simple, clear, forceful statement. No words are wasted. The exposi- 
tion moves straight forward, and all extra discussions are placed in appendices 
at the close of the subjects. The aim of the work is simple exposition, hence 
opinions are reviewed only in so far as an independent judgment on any given 
point needs defence. Whether in point of nice discrimination, as in case of 
nyaonévorc (i. 2), or in that of the degrees of authority (vii. 40) ; of grammatical 
analysis (vii. 14, v. 45) ; of clear, compact definition, as in case of dda (ii. 8), 
pvothpov (ii. 7), or of apt illustration, the work is but another evidence of Dr. 
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Godet’s great power as an exegete. This is not to signify agreement with all 
his interpretations or to find no reason for objection. The interpretation, for 
instance, of vi. 18, ‘“‘ he that committeth fornication sinneth against his body,” 
puts a forced meaning upon the word “‘ body.’’ Whatever the peculiarly disas- 
trous character of this sin may be, it is not made clear by assuming that body 
here means “‘ the inner wrapping,” ‘‘ the body within the body,’’ which in some 
way fornication fatally affects. This unusual meaning for ‘‘ body’’ runs through 
the whole discussion (vi, 12-20), and is far from satisfactory. So, too, objection 
might be justly made to the grammatical explanation of ii. 9, It may be ques- 
tioned, especially in view of the context, whether éxAéyeodac does not refer to the 
decree of eternal predestination. Again in iv. 7, the answer to the second ques- 
tion, ‘* nothing,’’ does not require the negative and rather forceless answer ‘‘ not 
thyself ’’ for the first. In iv. 2 the reading 6 dé? Aomdv Choevar is taken against the 
weight of external evidence because it gives a better sense. These instances may 
be easily offset, however, by the clear, helpful explanations regarding the four par- 
ties (i. 12), by the just interpretation of dv rdvrwe (v. 10) as a restricted negative ; 
of xvevparixoic vevpatixna ovyxpivovrec, ‘‘ appropriating with discernment spiritual 
teachings to spiritual men ;’’ of iva in iv. 7 by denying its adverbial force; of 
xphoa in vii, 21 by completing its meaning from the previous clause. The chap- 
ters on Marriage and Celibacy are especially helpful alike from their historical 
explanation and the sound discriminating exegesis. Under the subject Dis- 
cipline the conclusion (based upon the interpretation of v. 12, 13) is reached that 
the Church can go no further in the matter of dealing with an untrue member 
than to humiliate herself with prayer to God for His intervention, to avoid pri- 
vately—z.e., on the part of each member—all intercourse with such. This con- 
clusion is examined in the light of all the New Testament teaching on the sub- 
ject and given as the only true one. If a wilfully sinful member persists in 
coming to the Lord's table there is no help against it. The interpretations re- 
garding divorce are clear and decided, and a warning is sounded against fol- 
lowing any other than the Pauline teaching in this matter. 

Among noteworthy theological doctrines brought out in the way of the expo- 
sition are (1) the doctrine of substitution (p. 81) and that of inspiration (vii. 12), 
and in regard to the sacraments the doctrine of Infant Baptism (p. 346). 

It remains for us to speak of the excellence of the translation and the attractive 
way in which the book is put before us. The former is exceedingly happy, and 
gives the full enjoyment of Dr. Godet’s vigorous, vivacious style, while the large, 
distinct print and the convenient form ol the work make it a pleasure to read. 
We may, indeed, rejoice that this Epistle to the Corinthians has during the past 
few years received such worthy and helpful explanation, and that to the strong 
suggestive works of Henrici, Edwards, and Beet we may now add that of the 
great French exegete Godet. J. S. Rices, 


JOB AND SOLOMON ; OR THE WISDOM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. 
T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1887. 


The learned author has earned the thanks of Biblical scholars as well as the 
general public by this excellent piece of Higher Criticism. The Wisdom Liter- 
ature of the Hebrews is in some respects the most difficult and the most interest- 
ing section of the Old Testament. The authors were of a very different type 
from the sacred penmen who gave us the Psalter and the historical and prophet- 
ical books. They are ethical and speculative in their tendencies—they represent 
the rational type in theology. ‘They were little appreciated in ages when scholas- 
ticism prevailed. They are better appreciated by modern students, and a large 
amount of fresh work has been done in their study in recent times. All this 
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work has been mastered by Professor Cheyne, and he has given us the results 
in a very interesting and attractive form. 

The book is really made up of four essays upon Job, Proverbs, the Wisdom of 
Jesus the son of Sirach and Koheleth. We miss the Song of Songs and -the 
Wisdom of Solomon. Professor Cheyne would entitle Job ‘the book of the 
Trial of the Righteous man, and of the justification of God.”’ 

He thinks that the book was of gradual growth. There was possibly a prose 
story of Job based on tradition. This was, in part, taken up into the prose pro- 
logue when the colloquies were written, early in the exile. Subsequently several 
different sages at different times added to the book: (1) The praise of Wisdom 
(xxviii.) ; (2) the words of Jahveh (xxxviii.-xl. 14, xlii. 6); (3) the Elihu sec- 
tion ; (4) the description of behemoth and leviathan (xl. 15-24, xli.) ; and (5) the 
Epilogue was appended by the final editor. All these opinions are sustained by 
valid reasons, and balanced against the reasons adduced by other scholars for 
other theories that have been advanced to account for the difficult problems con- 
nected with this wonderful book. There is a tendency among recent scholars to 
put the composition of Job in the period of the exile. I feel the force of many of 
the reasons, but, on the whole, it seems to me that the book is pre-exilic. 

In his study of the Book of Proverbs, Professor Cheyne reaches the conclusion 
that the Discourses of chaps. i.—ix. were written toward the close of the king- 
dom of Judah, and that the two great collections of the sages were made some 
time earlier. Chapters xxx. and xxxi., however, were added after the return from 
exile. I cannot agree with Drs. Davidson and Cheyne in their view that there 
is a considerable development in the doctrine of wisdom between Prov. i.—ix. 
and Job. Iam more impressed with the resemblances than with the differences. 
The Wisdom of the son ot Sirach is briefly but carefully treated. 

Professor Cheyne rightly agrees with Ewald and Delitzsch in assigning Kohe- 
leth to the last years of the Persian rule. He thinks that the difficulties of the 
book are in great part removed by the theory of Luzzato that an editor *‘ inserted 
three qualifying half verses of an orthodox character’’ (xi.6 4; xii. 1 a; xii. 8 4), 
and that the Epilogue was a subsequent addition. Removing these, ‘‘ the author 
now appears not indeed thoroughly consistent, but at least in his true light as a 
thinker tossed about on the sea of speculation, and without any fixed theoretic 
conclusions.’’ Dr. Cheyne accordingly rejects the theory of ‘‘ alternate voices,”’ 
which has been a favorite in recent times to account for the varying moods of the 
author. In this we cannot agree with him, for the change of mood, as it seems 
to me, is regular ; the dark and the bright sides of experience alternate in an as- 
cending series until the climax is reached. Koheleth represents the conflict of a 
speculative mind with doubts of every kind, and his victory through the fear of 
God. It maintains the same religious and ethical principle that is commended 
in the entire Wisdom Literature, and that is the distinguishing feature of the 
character of Job and the source of his triumph. 

Professor Cheyne gives us some fine specimens of criticism in this work. We 
are glad to see that he makes a discriminating use of the work of Bickell, which 
is too little considered by scholars, doubtless on account of prejudice against his 
peculiar views of Hebrew Poetry. 

Professor Cheyne is also one of the few European scholars who gives attention 
to the works of American scholars, and makes full recognition of them. We doubt 
not that American students will give a hearty welcome to this valuable and in- 
teresting work. C. A. BRIGGs. 
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KURZGEFASSTER COMMENTAR ZU DEN HEILIGEN SCHRIFTEN ALTEN UND NEUEN 
TESTAMENTES, SOWIE ZU DEN APOKRYPHEN. Unter Mitwirkung von Kon- 
sistorialrat Burger (Ansbach), Prof. D. Klostermann (Kiel), Prof. D. Kiibel 
(Tiibingen), Konsistorialrat Prof. D. Luthardt (Leipzig), Lic. Meinhold 
(Greifswald), Prof. D. N&ésgen (Rostock), Prof. D. v. Orelli (Basel), Prof. 
Ottli (Bern), Lic. D. Schnedermann (Basel), Prof. D. Schultz (Breslau). 
Herausgegeben von JD. Hermann Strack a. o. Professor der Theologie in 
Berlin und D. Otto Zoeckler, Kons.-Rat. u. ord. Prof. der Theol. zu Greits- 
wald. <A. Altes Testament. Vierte Abteilung: Die Propheten Iesaja und 
Jeremia ausgelegt von D. C. von Orelli, ord. Professor der Theologie zu Basel. 
Nordlingen, 1887. Verlag der C. H. Beck’schen Buchhandlung. New 
York: B. Westermann & Co. 8vo, pp. viii., 406. 


This is the first volume which has appeared of the Old Testament portion of 
this commentary. The design of the series is to present in brief outline the ap- 
proved results of modern exegetical study with a unity of spirit, so as to stimulate 
the study of the Bible as a whole, rather than to treat exhaustively the critical 
questions of each book, or to furnish a compendium of exegetical opinions. The 
names of Drs. Strack and Zoeckler, and of their fellow-laborers, though some of 
these are not as well known as the editors, guarantee at once the evangelical 
position and high scholarship which may be expected to characterize this entire 
work. Significant in this connection is Dr. Strack’s statement, in the general 
introduction, of their position respecting the lower and higher criticism of the 
Old Testament. 

‘** A glance at the larger editions of the New Testament shows that the earliest 
MSS. present very different readings, so that even early the transmission of the 
text was attended with error. The MSs. of the Old Testament are absolutely five 
hundred, relatively at least seven (some also many more), years younger, and in 
general present one and the same text—that declared correct by the Massorites. 
Therefore for the Old Testament, with all due recognition of the labors of the 
Massorites, the older versions (especially the Greek, the Targums, and the trans- 
lation of Jerome) must be used more frequently than in the case of the New 
Testament, for the investigation of the original text ; hence also conjecture can- 
not be entirely dispensed with. 

‘* With regard to the higher criticism also the Old Testament and the New are 
not alike. That in the Old Testament we have the Word of God and a suffi- 
ciently trustworthy account of the history of revelation, is the fixed belief of all 
the expositors of the Old Testament parts ; but the traditional views of the origin 
of some Old Testament books and parts of books are without tenable proof, as 
an earnest investigation, only truth-seeking and unbiassed, has always proved 
and will prove. The exposition of the second part of the book now bearing the 
name Isaiah, and further on the appendices to Zechariah, will prove that the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament lose nothing in dignity, but, on the other 
hand, become more intelligible, and hence more valuable to the reader, when the 
sure results of earnest science take the place of views which, indeed, have existed 
for centuries, but have no adequate proof.”’ 

The external form of this work, as illustrated by the volume before us, is most 
happily conceived. There is first an original translation of sections in para- 
graphs, followed by an analytic contents, and then a general corresponding ex- 
position, In double columns, in smaller type, below the translation are given 
the exegetical notes on the Hebrew text. Theseare just what an Old Testament 
student desires who does not care to make minute investigation, but needs as- 
sistance in reading and understanding passages of length. Thus this commen- 
tary for its purpose is a model in form, and well might be imitated by American 
scholars ; for such a standard work as this is needed for students reading the 
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Old Testament in the original—something less encyclopedic and cumbersome 
than *‘ Lange,’’ more adapted to the reader of Hebrew than the *‘ Speaker’s,”’ 
with a better arrangement and clearer notes than ‘* Keil and Delitzsch,’’ and 
without the homiletical matter of the ‘* Pulpit.’’ 

When we now turn to the work of Dr. von Orelli, it is just what might be ex- 
pected from the author of sucha valuable treatise as his Old Testament Prophecy. 
A specialist in this department of study, he successfully presents the full and true 
significance of the Word, based upon a rigid historical interpretation, drawing 
also with a firm hand the distinction between that which lies open in the text as 
belonging to the thought of the prophet, and that which is seen genetically un- 
folded by fulfilment in the New Testament. He is eminently fair and just also 
in his statements, cautious and conservative, not seeking after novelties of inter- 
pretation, or to present mere speculations, yet ever ready to profit by recent 
discovery and research. We notice a few interpretations of passages or words 
in Isaiah. The *‘ Sprout of Jahveh”’ (iv. 2) is an expression *‘ mysteriously un- 
determinate, to be understood neither of the personal Messiah, nor yet without 

, him, neither simply of earthly blessings, nor yet to be limited to spiritual ones,’’ 
but comprehending all these. The ‘‘ Virgin’’ (vii. 14) is the true church of 
God (comp. Mic. iv. 9, f. v. 2). The ‘* Conspiracy”’ (viii. 12): ‘‘ The people, 
Judah, see with terror everywhere conspiracy (2 Chr. xxiii. 13) against the house 
of David, but these compacts, as that between Syria and Ephraim, exist for God 
not at all, therefore they are harmless.’’ ‘* This passage (xxvi. 9) is most im- 
portant, since it for the first time teaches with certainty and clearness a personal 
resurrection of the righteous.’’ The ‘* Cornerstone’’ (xxviii. 16) is ‘‘ the Mes- 
sianic salvation (Heil) which the Word of God has joined to the house of David 
and the sanctuary upon Zion.’’ On lili. we read with pleasure: ‘‘ That it 
cannot in earnestness be questioned that it speaks here of exfiatory vicarious 
suffering. As plainly as human speech can make it, here is expressed and re- 
peatedly emphasized (v. 4, 5,6, 10, 11, 12) that the guiltless has freely borne the 
punishment which otherwise must have fallen upon the entire people.’’ ‘* The 
‘Servant of Jahveh’ is the mediator of the redemption of Israel and the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God upon the whole earth.”’ 

Dr. v. Orelli assigns chaps. Ix.-lxvi. to a great unknown, but regards all of 
the earlier ones Isaianic. In translation he departs only in a few instances 
from the Massoretic text. The principal ones to be noted in Isaiah are: xvii. 9, 
where the LXX is followed ; xxiii. 13, Canaanites instead of Chaldeans ; xliv. 
12, the LXX ; liii. 9, ‘* and with the rich his tomb.’”’ In Jeremiah the number is 
larger, yet small considering the text. Jeremiah |., li. are regarded genuine 
oracles of the prophet. 

A high compliment is paid to Dr. Briggs’s Messianic Prophecy by making it 
one of the two English works mentioned in the list of the important literature on 

Isaiah, EDWARD L, CURTIS. 











CRITICAL NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHUOL LESSONS FROM THE 
PENTATEUCH, FOR 1887 (January 2d to June 26th). By the Rev. S. R. DRIVER, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christchurch, Oxford. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1887. (Pp. viii. and 86.) 





These Notes were originally prepared for the Suaday-School Times. After 
the earlier ones had appeared the editor of that paper decided not to publish 
more. This decision is based, of course, upon the editorial judgment as to what 
is best for a particular circle of readers. I myself am inclined to think that the 
higher criticism can hardly be helpful to the average Sunday-school teacher. It 
may prove positively harmful to the scholar in the hand of an indiscreet teacher, 
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With the position of Dr. Driver we are in substantial accord. His introduc- 
tory article on the indications of different documents in the Pentateuch ought to 
be read and pondered by all our ministers. It isa sober and clear account of the 
facts with which critical study must deal. It contains besides 2 protest against 
the assumption that ‘‘ the critical view of the formation of tue Pentateuch is 
framed in the interests of unbelief."” Dr. Driver himself stands on distinctly 
Christian ground as a believer in ‘‘ the fact of a revelation embodied in the Old 
Testament.” 

The Notes are devoted almost exclusively to the literary analysis. They make 
the impression of being too exclusively analytic. This is, of course, accounted 
for by the fact that other writers were expected to treat the lessons in other 
aspects. H. P. SMITH. 


WILHELM GESENIUS’ HEBRAISCHES UND ARAMAISCHES HANDWORTERBUCH 
UBER DAS ALTE TESTAMENT. Zehnte Verbesserte u. Vermehrte Auflage 
bearbeitet von F. MUHLAU und W. VoLck, DD. u. Ord. Professoren d. 
Theol. an der Universitat Dorpat. Mit Beitragen von Dr. D. H. MULLER, 
ord. Prof. d. Semit, Sprachen a. d. Universitat Wien. Pp. xlii., 984. Leip- 
zig: F. C. W. Vogel, 1886. 


The tenth edition of Gesenius’s well-known Hebrew Lexicon is the third pre- 
pared by the Dorpat professors. It is a decided improvement over the other 
two. The improvement begins in the title, where ‘‘ Aramiisch’’ is substituted 
for the time-honored but erroneous ‘* Chaldiisch,’’ shows itself in the Preface, 
particularly in the avowals that the preceding editions ‘‘ etymologized ’’ too 
much, and gave too much relative prominence to the Arabic, and continues to 
make itself evident, page after page, throughout the work. After the scathing 
and, in some cases, contemptuous criticism called forth by the previous issue 
(1883), it is pleasant to find the editors in the best of temper. Their preface is 
extremely amiable, and the Latin verses from Scaliger which they prefix indicate 
that the situation is not wholly without humor for them. We are prepared to 
find, then, as we do find, that no false pride has forbidden them to learn from 
their critics. One of the chief of these, Friedrich Delitzsch, was unfortunately 
not represented, for their work, by his ‘‘ Prolegomena,’’ which appeared too 
late. 

Even a hasty glance shows important gains. We are freed from a mass of 
biliteral conjecture and improbable developments of meaning, and have, in the 
space thus gained, a much greater fulness, not only in kindred forms from cog- 
nate languages, but also, what is still more important, in the exhibition of 
Hebrew forms in actual use. There are frequent indications of an employment of 
the revised Massoretic text of Baer. The hand of Professor Miiller is often to be 
detected, particularly in references to the Sabean and the Phcenician, and that of 
Dr. Léw in the use made of post-Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic. The editors 
have done wisely to avail themselves of the aid of specialists like these. A little 
close examination shows corrections in very numerous details, and the endeavor 
to profit by criticism in cases where more than simple correction of errors was 
demanded. In addition to these, mistakes are removed, and statements modified 
for the better, in cases which, so far as we know, were not made the object of 
public criticism. These various improvements appear, as already said, through- 
out. They affect the literature given in the Treatise on the Sources of Hebrew 
Lexicography, the correct indication of the use and non-use of forms, and of com- 
plete citation, right spelling and pointing, accurate Scripture citations, and all 
kinds of remarks, of both primary and secondary importance. We call special 
attention to the treatment of the Biblical Aramaic, as showing’ great gain. On 
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the whole, then, the book is more trustworthy, and therefore more praiseworthy, 
than either the eighth edition or the ninth. The editors have been spurred to 
very considerable effort by the severe condemnation of their previous editions, 
and have succeeded in fortifying themselves in some degree against such sweep- 
ing attacks, although it will be difficult for them ever to regain the position held 
earlier by this Lexicon. 

For it would be quite too much to say that they have approached the limit of 
the possible in the gain over previous work. On the contrary, side by side with 
their improvements are many defects, some of them grievous. These are partly 
retained from the older editions, partly new. Many of them, at least, could have 
been avoided. We admit, at once—and this has not been sufficiently considered 
by the critics—that the enormous difficulties of preparing a lexicon, difficulties 
which no one can appreciate who has not had some practical experience, are 
increased in the present case by the demand practically made upon the editors 
to make a book which shall at once answer the needs of students and be a sort 
of condensed Zhesaurus, But with all allowances for pardonable differences of 
judgment, there are faults in the work which should not be overlooked. 

If the editors, e.g., had been more wide awake to the real needs of the time 
they would have paid much more attention to improvements in the ¢ex¢, Of 
course no Hebrew Lexicon can slight the Massoretic tradition, but it ought to 
give more attention than has yet been done to the sober, well-grounded emen- 
dations which have been supported by reputable scholars. The editors had not 
the advantage of Cornill’s Lzehie/, but they had Lagarde, Wellhausen, Merx, 
and the work of others in the same field. There is much more matter of this 
sort well deserving the attention of a modern lexicographer than they have 
indicated. There is need of much more careful and thorough history of the 
usage of words, based on a clear view as to the relative age of different books 
of the Old Testament. This is particularly difficult just now, but far more can 
be done than these editors have attempted. The number of cz/ations has been 
in some cases increased, but we are still far from gaining out of this Lexicon a 
true idea of the relative frequency of different words, and in numerous cases not 
even the most characteristic illustrations are given. The definitions and the 
treatment of syzonyms are still behind the fair requirements of our day, and 
the Biblical theology of the Old Testament gets comparatively little light from 
word-studies which ought to be most productive in just this direction, 

It would be too much of a revolution to expect that the arrangement by stems, 
or the separation of the Aramaic from the Hebrew, should be adopted, therefore 
we merely repeat (cf, PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, January, 1885, pp. 114 sqq.) that 
these things are most desirable. As appears from the foregoing, the one general, 
characteristic defect which marks this revision of the Lexicon is that it lacks 
thoroughness. We notice one or two special points : 

While Phoenician words are to a much greater degree than heretofore given 
with references to the inscription where they are found (and in the case of lan- 
guages whose lexicography is backward this is the only proper method), the 
same course has not been adopted where it is much more necessary—namely, 
in the Assyrian. The result is that the Assyrian parallels and etymologies are 
an arbitrary collection, beyond the control of scholars. Atleast one unqués- 
tionable reference to a phonetic writing in a standard published text should 
accompany each Assyrian word cited for comparison or argument. Since the 
lexicon is to be a condensed Thesaurus, this is not too much to ask—at least 
until the Assyrian Lexicon appears. 

The mode in which corrections have been made is too mechanical. One can 
take the criticisms published by well-known Hebraists and compare the new 
edition with the old, in view of these, and find in case after case that the editors 
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have limited themselves to points made by the critic, even when a little study and 
reflection would, it might seem, almost of necessity carry them farther along on 
the same road. This dependence upon the critic has made them exasperatingly 
reluctant to express any view in many instances ; they content themselves with 
merely registering different opinions, and leave the student to flounder among 
them.* Undoubtedly it is often necessary to reserve a decision, but when a 
decision is so often reserved, one is led to wonder whether Hebrew is so differ- 
ent from other languages that its lexicon must be non-committal. 

As an instance, in the case of a whole class of articles, of negative emendation 
—emendation by omission—may be cited the articles on the letters of the 
alphabet. Fault was found with the antiquated representation of early forms of 
the letters. These were not all given before (ed. 9), but are now all removed, 
with the unaccountable exception of 1. The paleographic hints of the critics 
have, however, not borne positive fruit. In some cases the removal of the 
archaic sign leaves the text rather unintelligible (e.g., »), but only in the case 
of 5 and of p has there been any considerable change in this connection, and here 
only to shorten the paragraph. A fine opportunity has been lost to utilize the 
Mesha and Siloah Inscriptions. 

We turn to the numerals. Why, amid all the parade of citing Assyrian par- 
allels, should they be omitted in such an interesting class of words—especially 
when the editors have taken pains to add the numerals of the other Shemitic 
languages (;:yn forms here a mysterious exception) ? A similar question is in 
place with regard to the personal pronouns, although here there is less attempt 
at cited parallels, and under +53 we do find Assyrian anaku, Egyptian anek, 
and Coptic azo thrown together, in a somewhat suspicious association, at the 
end. 


Besides these, there are still a great many defects and errors of detail which 
it is not worth while to classify.t+ 





* Cf. IN, JIAN, WR, DNDN, 115, etc., ete. 

+ We mention a very few, almost at random :—‘9y (partic.) does not mean ‘“‘ un- 
gliicklich,”” in Job xxix. 13, etc., but ‘‘on the point of perishing,’’ cf. Dillm. ad loc. 
Fax in Prov. i. 10 is not like that in Is. i. 19, but asin Jud. xi. 17, 1 Sam. xxxi. 4, is 
used absolutely. Sy >33 is given as perhaps corrupted from 5p 3x, when the latter is 
the actual reading in both passages where the word occurs (v. d. Hooght, Hahn, 
Theile. Cf. Kennicott, who gives the variant, and Walton, who has one reading in 
1 Ch. ii. 29, and the other 2Ch. xi. 18). Why should 1p" [58 mean ‘* building- 
stone’’ in I Ki. x. 2, 11 (stones brought by the Queen of Sheba and by Hiram’s ships 
from Ophir) ?; 1 Ki. v. 31, vii. 9, 10, 11, would have been in point. 3x needs dis- 
crimination between the meanings ‘‘swamp’* and “ pool.’’ We still read that 5) 
cannot mean “assailed ’’ (pass.), although Dillm. long ago (1869) called attention to the 
same formation in 7)4» (2d rad. doubled), ‘‘ one born” (cf. on Jobi. 1). mbox = Soe, 
‘‘but more frequent, and the usual word in prose ;’’ whereas 55x is used forty- 
four times, twenty-six in prose, and 55x only eighteen times in all. The separation 
of bx ‘* god’’ from 5x ‘‘ strong one,” ‘‘ hero,” is a change that is not an improve- 
ment. Whatever ype means, it certainly does not mean ‘‘ Auf Gott (!) sind meine 
Augen gerichtet.’’ Do the editors mean that *|® in Lev. xxvi. 16, 28, is an instance of 
usage in ‘‘ poetical and late’’ Hebrew? The pl. cstr. of 182 is N82 in Gen. xxvi. 18, 
according to Baer. ?277 means “‘ distinguish”’ rather than ‘‘ understand,’’ 1 Ki. iii. 9. 
Under p:4)33, mention of the “‘ first figs,’’ Na. iii. 12, would have been in place. 
Syr5a has the article, t Sam. xxv. 25 (so2S. xvi. 7, 1 Ki. xxi. 13), 0°9139")9 is still 
made to mean ‘“‘ Prophetenschiiler,’’—see against this W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, 
85, 388. Under p5, Dt. xxxvii. 26, should be Gen. xxxvii. 26, and the meaning is not 
‘*bloodguiltiness,’’ but ‘‘ murder.” Under 4p the explanation of Dn. ii. 9 is not the 
same with that under p35, x)IN should be myqNH. 4M is the lion’s den in Nah. iii. 13. 
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To sum up: Lhe new edition of Gesenius’s Lexicon is much better than the 
eighth or the ninth, but it is not by any means so good as it ought to be, and 
might be. FRANCIS BROWN, 


OLD LATIN BIBLICAL TExTs: NO, II., PORTIONS OF THE GOSPELS ACCORDING 
TO St. MARK AND ST. MATTHEW, from the Bobbio Ms. (4), etc: By JOHN 
WoRDSWORTH, D.D., W. SANDAY, M.A., D.D., and H. J. WHITE, M.A. 
Pp. cclvi., 140. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1886. 


There are clusters of scholars now at work in England, whose learning and 
research revive the best traditions of English scholarship in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Prominent among these are the groups devoted to the textual criticism of 
the New Testament, and of such students none deserve closer attention than the 
Bishop of Salisbury and his associates in scientific work. They are just now 
preparing the way for the recovery of the text of the oldest Latin version of the 
New Testament, by editing various important Mss. In 1883 the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, from the St. Germain Ms., was published, and now we have a still more 
important book. The ms. (2) formerly at Bobbio, now at Turin, is believed, 
with good reason, to be “‘ the oldest living representative of the African version 
of the Gospels’’ (about the beginning of the sixth century ?), and is therefore, 
even in its mutilated condition, an invaluable witness. It contains Mark viii. 8 
—Matt. xv. 36 with the exception of five leaves and a few lesser mutilations, 
some 66 intermediate verses in all being lost. Mark ends with xvi. 9. Mark, it 
will be noticed, precedes Matthew, and the editor believes the original order in 
the Ms. to have been John, Luke, Mark, Matthew, and reckons the probable 
number of leaves at 415, only 96 being now extant. 

The ms. has been published twice before ; the present issue, however, is not 
only more accurate than the preceding, but it is also accompanied with intro- 
ductions and appendices which largely increase its value. Besides the strictly 
descriptive matter, we have discussions of extreme interest. Such are those by 
Dr. Sanday on the relation of # to other old Latin texts, and particularly to that 
ot Cyprian, in connection with which the appendix on the Oxford mss. of 
Cyprian should be noticed, and the-incidental defence of the genuineness of the 
Testimonia. There are also treatises on the style and diction of % and on its 
paleography, and a most suggestive appendix (by Sanday) on the Greek text im- 
plied by 4 The two most striking results of these discussions are: (1) that & 


smn is at length connected, doubtfully, with Assyr. mahdru, but is it then still neces- 
sary to explain 4p, ‘to-morrow,’’ as contracted from ypxp? The meaning of 
70) 4.) Is. Ixvi. 12, Gen. xxxix. 21, is incorrectly given ; Eng., ‘‘to extend favor to ”’ is to 
be compared. jp is still said to mean ‘‘elephant’’ in Assyrian, and sésu, ‘‘horse,’’ 
is apparently unknown. ‘ Pot”’ and ‘‘thorn”’ are still explained from one +p, the 
plural of which is said to be used foetical//y for godless men, Nah. i. 10, when it really 
is a simile. D is said to mean ‘‘schwanke Rute,” “‘ whence p*4p, baskets,’’ and only 
this form is given (as derivative) under 5$p ; yet the singular 5p occurs twice in Gen. 
xl. 17. The catholicity of the editors should have led them at least to mention 
C. Taylor’s discussion of 4p y, in the Journ. of Philol. II]. Under jVS, 2 Ki. xxiii. 17 
would have illustrated the meaning ‘‘ Grabmal” better than Ezek. xxxix. 15. On Inf. 
cstr. 30%, from yy, Jos. ii. 16, cf. Konig. I., 444. wry means ‘‘whip,” Nah. iii. 2. 
Soxopow was hardly the king ‘‘who put an end to the northern kingdom,”’ and of 
Shulman-asharidu the editors appear not to have yet heard. Under 4))p, still derived 
from 4)3, there is no explanation of the way it is formed, and no mention of Dvorak. 
Moreover, “‘ Opferherd”’ is surely not the meaning in Is. xxxi. 9.—These are specimens. 
We simply allude, in this connection, to the great class of proper names, where there 
is still need of much sifting. Archeological words (in the narrow sense) are often 
very inadequately treated. Geographical articles are better. 
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and the text used by Cyprian have a close affinity, ‘‘ the common archetype of & 
and Cyprian’’ being ‘‘if not quite, yet very nearly the most primitive form that 
we can trace”’ in the history of the old Latin version ; and (2) that the Greek text 
implied by 4 frequently agrees with what Westcott and Hort call the *‘ neutral ”’ 
text represented by » and B. While these results are not put forward as estab- 
lishing any theory, they are derived from careful tabulation, and the lists of 
agreement and disagreement from which they come are printed, and offer a 
fruitful object for detailed study. They must be considered in view of other 
equally important facts not all of which have been as yet elucidated. Even these 
interesting results are only a portion of the great stock of materials for textual 
criticism, but they are a very valuable and useful portion. 

The book contains, in addition to 4, fragments of (all) the Gospels from six 
other Mss. In the editing of these Mr. White takes his share. They had been 
in part: printed already, but the work here done is to a considerable extent inde- 
pendent of earlier editing. Matthew xvii. 25-xviii. 7 is given in photo-lithographic 
fac-simile from one of these fragments (at St. Gall), while, as a frontispiece, we 
have Mark xvi. 6-9 in the same form from &,. 

All in all, the book’ calls for hearty commendation and the welcome of all 
scholars. The editors have gone into a field too little worked, and their labors 
are bearing good fruit. They are careful to avoid premature questions and mere 
side issues, and are contributing, by patient erudition, to that stock of accurate 
knowledge which, in intricate problems like those of ancient texts, is the necessary 
condition of sound progress. No. III. of the series, ‘‘ The Four Gospels from 
the Munich MS. (g) of the Sixth Century,” is in press. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that this third volume will not be the last. FRANCIS BROWN. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
the Rev. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princetown, New Jersey, U. S. A. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House, 1887. 6x4. Pp. 225. 


As this is an American issue of a book published in London last year, it is 
rather humiliating that it should be thought necessary in New York to describe 
New Jersey as in the U.S. A., and that Princeton is not sufficiently well known 
there for its name to be properly spelled. So far as credit for the work is re- 
flected on the institution with which its author is connected, it belongs to Alle- 
gheny, as the original edition correctly shows. 

The book is one of a series of manuals in the various departments of Theology, 
issued under the title of ‘‘ The Theological Educator,"’ by the Rev. W. R. Nicoll, 
M.A., editor of the Exfositor. 

The treatise claims to be only a primer, introductory to more elaborate works 
on criticism, but its discussion of principles is so thorough that one who masters 
them will be ready for their application practically to any question that may 
arise. Such an introduction has been imperatively needed, because of the re- 
markable difficulty of Dr. Hort’s method of presenting his subject. Beginners 
cannot profitably use his second volume without unnecessary discouragement 
and loss of time. Not only theological students, but all Bible students, will find 
this a guide precisely suited to their wants. Nothing is taken for granted ; each 
principle is led up to in a practical way, and abundant illustrations show the 
method to be clear and convincing. An admirable introductory chapter unfolds 
the nature of the problem, and the absolute necessity for its solution. Chapter 
I,, on the Matter of Criticism, exhibits the evidence contained in the various 
monuments of the text and their relative age. Chapter II., on the Methods of 
Criticism, occupies half the volume, and discusses under the internal evidence of 
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readings, the intrinsic and transcriptional evidence ; under the external evidence 
of readings, comparative criticism and the internal evidence of documents, the 
internal evidence of groups, the genealogical evidence, with its superiority and 
its limitations. Chapter III., on the Praxis of Criticism, applies these principles 
to the facts regarding some of the most important variations of the text. And 
Chapter IV. treats of the History of Criticism. This chapter is very brief, and 
_ the criticism has been made justly that the beginner especially needs to have a 

historical view of the whole field in order to appreciate the scope of questions 
under discussion, and their practical necessity. Probably the size allowed for 
the volume is accountable for this, for nothing could be spared from the other 
chapters to make room for it. About a page and a half of corrigenda have been 
issued, which are not yet incorporated in the edition. 

Dr. Warfield writes with admirable vigor and clearness, with affluent and 
apposite illustration from other departments of literature, with absolute mastery 
of detail, and thorough insight into the principles of a difficult subject. The 
reader finds abundant help at all points, but is necessarily led to give his closest 
attention and repeated effort in order to follow the argument. 

A reverent spirit toward the text is everywhere apparent, and the author’s con- 
servative position is shown in the recognition of the necessity of criticism in 
order to vindicate the authenticity of what is undisputed, much more than to 
settle the comparatively small residuum of readings where the evidence cannot 
lead to certain results. ‘‘ The autographic text of the New Testament is dis- 
tinctly within the reach of criticism in so immensely the greater part of the 
volume, that we cannot despair of restoring to ourselves and to the Church of 
God his Book, word for word, as he gave it by inspiration to men.”’ 

C, W. HODGE, 


The following works in Exegetical Theology deserve mention : 
The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the Exodus. Lectures by Charles S, Rob- 


inson, D.D., LL.D. Pp. viii., 199. (New York: The Century Co., 1887.) These 
lectures attracted some attention when they were delivered last winter, as a Sunday 
evening course, in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. The author has 
visited Egypt more than once, and has studied diligently to keep himself abreast 
of recent discovery and debate. He has woven together personal observation, 
statements in books, and religious teaching in such a way as to make a succes- 
sion of forcible and attractive public discourses. Mooted points he, of course, 
cannot stop to discuss. He adopts the view just now prevalent among us, 
that Rameses II. was the Pharaoh of the oppression, and Menepthah (II.) the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. Ancient Cities, from the Dawn to the Daylight, By 
William Burnet Wright, Pastor of the Berkeley Street Church, Boston. Pp. xii., 
291. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Miftlin & Co., 1886.) Under the 
above title are collected popular sketches of adozen or more famous cities. They 
are the work of an intelligent minister who lays no claim to the knowledge of 
specialists, but seeks to derive practical lessons from history. Some of his titles 
are rather fanciful, and one or two do not seem to suggest the contents of the 
chapters that follow, but the book is pleasantly written, and breathes a generous, 
sympathetic spirit. Cursus Scripture Sacre Auctoribus R. Cornely, J. 
Knabenhauer, F. De Hummelauer aliisgue Soc. Jesu presbyteris. Commen- 
tarius in Libros Samuelis seu I, et II. Regum Auctore Francisco de Humme- 
lauer, S. 1., pp. 462. (Paris: 1886.) It is a matter for congratulation when 
Roman Catholic scholars apply their learning and their acuteness to continuous 
exegesis. In Germany, of recent years, Scholz, for the Old Testament, and 
Schanz, for the New—to name no others—have done much to advance our under- 
standing of the books on which they have commented. The volume now before 
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us is the third issue in a series of commentaries by French Jesuits (Job and the 
Minor Prophets having preceded), and this series is the second part of a still 
larger work, the first part being devoted to Biblical introduction, archeology, 
and lexicography. Of this but two volumes have yet appeared. The commen- 
tary on Samuel is careful and learned, with references to patristic literature 
more detailed, if not more frequent, than we are accustomed to in other commen- 
taries, and with constant attention to recent expositions and theories. Toward 
radical views of text and interpretation it is, on the whole, rather non-committal. 
The introduction, where the structure of the books of Samuel is considered, is 
worth attention for several reasons. People’s Commentary on the Gospel 
According to Matthew, By Edwin W. Rice, D.D. Pp. 316. (Philadelphia : 
American Sunday-school Union, 1887.) The most characteristic feature of this 
commentary is its endeavor to bring out the Oriental coioring of the Gospel, by 
statement and by pictorial illustration. It contains a map of Palestine, two 
topographical plans, and numerous additional wood-cuts. At the bottom of 
each page are the verses commented upon from the Authorized Version and 
American Revised Version in parallel columns. The Introduction gives brief 
statements in regard to the New Testament Canon and Text, as well as concern- 
ing the date and authorship of the First Gospel. Dr. Rice has had long experi- 
ence in writing for Sunday-school teachers and scholars, and, of course, has these 
particularly in view in his present work. Tke expositions seem to be in general 
careful and sensible. We hope to see the time when such popular commentaries 
will pay more attention to the distinctive literary features of the separate Biblical 
writings, but for its practical object this book will no doubt be received with a 
welcome equal to that accorded to the author’s ‘‘ Pictorial Commentary on 
Mark.”’ It ‘‘ has been prepared and issued,” we learn, ‘‘ under the provisions of 
the John C. Green Income Fund,’’ which makes such arrangements for compen- 
sation to authors that the book can be sold at alow price. ——Handbooks for 
Bible Classes and Private Students, St. Luke's Gospel. By Thomas M. Lind- 
say, D.D. Chaps. I.-XII., pp. 171. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, n. d. [1887]. 
New York: Scribner & Welford.) Dr. Lindsay, who is a professor in the Free 
Church College, Glasgow, gives in this little volume a good practical (zo¢ homi- 
letical) exposition of the earlier chapters of Luke. We cannot agree to the early 
date set by the author for the composition of Luke’s Gospel. But the volume 
has most of the unassuming and solid merits of its predecessors. The general 
editorship of the series remains in the hands of Drs, Dods and Whyte.—— C7zt- 
cal and Exegetical Handbook to the Revelation of John, By Friedrich Diister- 
dieck, D.D. Translated by Henry E. Jacobs, D.D., Evangelical Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. Pp. viii., 494. (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1887.) This well-known final volume of ‘* Meyer’s Commentary,’’ not in- 
cluded in the Edinburgh translation, appears now in an English version trom 
the third German edition (1877). Besides the not altogether simple task of 
turning Diisterdieck’s sentences into reasonable English, Dr. Jacobs’s work 
has consisted in removing references to the bottom of the page, prefixing a 
list of books on the Apocalypse, adding one hundred notes, chiefly excerpts 
icom recent commentaries, etc., and in adding Westcott and Hort at the 
proper places to the textual authorities cited. We observe no allusion any- 
where to Vischer’s recent and startling theory.—AXAurzgefasstes Worter- 
buch zum Griechischen Neuen Testament, bearbeitet von F. W. Stell- 
horn, Prof. d. Theol. an der Capital University zu Columbus, Ohio. Pp. 
vi., 153. (Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke, 1886; New York: B. Westermann 
& Co.) A New Testament Lexicon that one may slip into an overcoat-pocket, 
and yet not a mere glossary, but a careful, scholarly work, designed to help 
the student to understand the New Testament Greek, as well as to read this 
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or that verse. Care is taken with etymology, with the usage in different 
periods, with the synonyms. Simple abbreviations and signs are so employed 
as to keep the whole within narrow limits. New Testament passages are not 
cited, except in rare cases. The book is nota substitute for the larger New 
Testament lexicons, and is not meant to be ; but it can be used in circumstances 
where they cannot, and its clear, brief, comprehensive statements will in many 
a case give the student a basis and a stimulus for the more detailed examination 
of words. The type, both Greek and Latin (the German—we wish it were Eng- 
lish—not being printed in German type), is neat and attractive. We are inter- 
ested to learn that the author contemplates a grammatical commentary on the 
New Testament that shall be, like this dictionary, at once detailed and compact. 
On a Syriac MS. belonging to the Collection of Archbishop Ussher. By 
the Rev. John Gwynn, D.D. (Extract from Trans. of Royal Irish Academy, 
xxvii., 1886.) In this treatise Dr. Gwynn describes a MS. in the possession of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which contains the Syriac Antilegomena, the Pericope 
de Adultera, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and the Apocalypse, bound up with 
some tractates of Ephrem, and hitherto so wrongly described and catalogued as 
to have escaped recognition, although it was known that Ussher had a MS, con- 
taining these parts of the Syriac New Testament; this was supposed to have 
been lost. Dr. Gwynn's identification of the MS. seems satisfactory. He con- 
cludes that it was copied in 1625-26,:in the Maronite Monastery of Kenobin, in 
Mt. Lebanon, by the same scribe who copied a Syriac Old Testament now in 
the Bodleian. The original Syriac version of the story of the adulterous woman 
he believes to have been made by Paul of Tella, contemporary and kindred with 
Thomas of Harkel (A.D. 600+); the text of the epistles closely resembles 
Pococke’s. Dr. Gwynn discusses the materials for reconstructing the Syriac 
text of these epistles, which he believes to be Philoxenian (A.D. 500+). As to 
the Apocalypse, he inclines to think that this was translated into Syriac by 
Thomas of Harkel. He refers frequently to the publications and opinions of 
Dr. I. H. Hall in this particular field, and shows in general careful study and 
knowledge of his subject. Two matters not of strictly scientific importance 
we notice as curiosities. One is that Jesus’ words to the woman (John viii. 11) 
are in the startling form: *‘Go, and sin more’’! The other is that the scribe 
calls himself, in his colophon to Susanna, in the Bodleian Ms., ‘‘a man sinful 
and vile, dust of the highways and dirt of the dunghill, the miserable Joseph, 
son of David,’’ and that Dr. Gwynn remarks (p. Ig): ‘‘ The disparaging epithets 
which . . . * Joseph, son of David,’ so freely takes to himself are proved by this 
(Ussher’s) MS. to be by no means unmerited.”’ It appears that of the nine trac- 
tates of Ephrem, the ninth is left incomplete, because the quire came to an end, 
the first and second are repeated, to swell the bulk, and a tenth stops abruptly 
at the end of the second page, the excellent Joseph presuming on ignorance of 
Syriac on the part of Davies, who had the transcript made for Ussher. 
FRANCIS BROWN. 











Il—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


CURRENT DISCUSSIONS IN THEOLOGY. By the Professors of Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Vol. IV. 12mo, pp. 336. Chicago and New York: F. H. 
Revell. 











This new volume is a worthy continuation of the series to which it belongs. 
The preceding volumes have already claimed our attention in this REVIEW. The 
professors who had borne their part in winning for Current Discussions a valued 
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place among the helps to students and pastors here continue the survey and crit- 
icism of another year, with the exception of Professor Hyde, whose place in these 
pages is temporarily occupied by Professor Scott. The new professor in the 
New Testament chair, Professor Gilbert, brings from his previous studies in this 
country and in Europe a reputation which warrants the expectation of good 
things from him hereafter. 

In the present volume the survey which Professor Scott gives us in the depart- 
ment of Historic Theology is specially broad and minute. We recall nothing of 
value in the literature of the year that has escaped his notice. Dr. Curtiss, in 
dealing with the present state of Old Testament studies, very naturally lays the 
chief stress on Old Testament Introduction and Old Testament Theology. With 
characteristic appreciation and fairness he sketches the latest representative 
works of the critical school, recognizes the temporary popularity of their views, 
yet cautions us in regard to the dominant theory (p. 33) that ‘‘ American and 
English scholars should not be swept off their feet by the number or standing of 
the scholars who accept it on the Continent.’’ At the same time, while recogniz- 
ing the strong positions of conservative scholars, he does not hesitate to indicate 
the points at which in his judgment they have failed to deal adequately and de- 
cisively with the views which they are opposing. His hints should be useful. 
His general statements and definitions in regard to Biblical Theology and in 
review of the recent works of Piepenbring, Kayser, and others are no less worthy 
of consideration. Manifestly he is not one of the enthusiastic novelty-mongers 
in this department. In the department of Systematic Theology Dr. Boardman, 
with characteristic sobriety and strength, puts his estimate upon late alleged im- 
provements in theology, and the books of Van Dyke, Abbot, and Fiske in Theism, 
Our Chicago brethren will surely not willingly withdraw their hand from a 
line of service the value of which has been so widely recognized. 

CHARLES A, AIKEN, 


LES HEBRAEUS, EIN JUDISCHER PHILOSOPH DER RENAISSANCE; SEIN LEBEN, 
SEINE WERKE UND SEINE LEHREN. Von Pr. B. ZIMMELS. Breslau: 1886. 
Pp. 120. 


The subject of this interesting book was a Jewish philosopher of the Renais- 
sance period, whose principal title to fame is his Dialoghi di Amore. His proper 
name was Don Judah ben Isaac Abarbanel. His father, Don Isaac Abarbanel, 
is far better known by reason of his Herald of Salvation, an elaborate presen- 
tation of the Jewish doctrine of the Messiah, in which he freely vented his hatred 
of Christ and Christianity. Cf. Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia (revised edition, 
1887), Vol. I., p. 15, s#d. Abarbanel. The son was born at Lisbon about 1460, 
and tenderly nourished in his father’s house. In 1483 the family fortunes sadly 
changed. The good king Alphonso V. died in 1481, and Don Isaac, who had 
been minister of finance, two years later fell into disgrace under his successor, 
and was compelled to flee. His property was confiscated, and for a while he 
was poor. Don Judah followed his father to Toledo, and there, about 1490, when 
Don Isaac had regained wealth, married. In 1492 Ferdinand and Isabella 
issued a decree offering to the Jews either conversion to the Christian faith or 
banishment. The family of Don Isaac chose the latter, and went to Naples; 
there Don Judah became physician to the king. Ata later period he went to 
Genoa, Venice, and other cities in Italy, and finally died, probably at Ferrara, 
between 1520 and 1535. 

His chief work, 7e Dialogue on Love, was written in Italian, rather a re- 
markable circumstance, and published first at Rome in 1535. It enjoyed great 
popularity, and was translated into French, Spanish, and Latin. Between 1535 
and 1607 nine editions appeared in Italian, five in French, three in Spanish, and 
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two in Latin. In 1871 was published at Lyck a Hebrew translation, made from 
the Italian, but when and by whom isunknown. The Dialogue is a presentation 
of Platonic and Neo-Platonic views upon the subject of love. The model is 
plainly Plato’s Banguet, It is interesting to find that although a firm believer 
in astrology, Don Judah is free from the superstitions of magic and alchemy. 
He is a mystic, holding to the universal over-soul, which animates the organic 
and the inorganic alike, and to the union of the soul with God through faith and 
love ; but to these ideas as modified by Neo-Platonism. He claims to be ex- 
tremely orthodox, yet he treated many matters in a right heterodox fashion. 
Thus he rejected, for five reasons which he states, the doctrine of the creation of 
the world in time. He distinguishes three kinds of love: (1) the #aturai, 
which is manifested even in stones and plants, being merely the juxtaposition of 
elements ; (2) the sensuous ; (3) the intellectual, He found evidence of the 
existence of the first kind of love in the attraction of the magnet tor the iron, and 
in that of the centre for heavy and the periphery for light articles. Universal 
love springs, he maintains, from these five causes: (1) lust; (2) the effort to 
support one’s progeny ; (3) benevolence, which generates not only love on the 
part of the receiver for the giver, but also in high degree that of the giver for 
the receiver ; (4) equal natural endowments in the same species, or a similar 
one ; (5) habitude arising from uninterruptedly living together. These causes 
he finds operative in inorganic matter. ‘‘ How great,’’ he says, ‘* is the love of 
stones, plants, roots, and trees for Mother Earth, and what mother is tenderer 
toward her children than the Earth toward hers ?’’ In man love has three ob- 
jective points : pleasure, use, and goodness. God's love is the love of the com- 
plete for the incomplete. Through it all things exist. In order to gratify His 
entire completeness and beauty and manifest His infinite power, He called the 
world into being. Hence His love in creation was self love. But God loves the 
world as made, and makes His creatures complete and happy by causing them 
to flow back like a stream into His eternity. 

Don Judah then passes on to answer the question, How does love fill the uni- 
verse ? In the course of his answer he expatiates upon the loves of the angels 
and of the spheres. Here he brings in his astrology. Next he takes up the love 
of man for God, which he calls ** the divine love."’ In it he mixes two originally 
opposed elements, the religious and the purely philosophical. The former, ac- 
cording to the Bible command (Deut. vi. 5; x. 12; xi. 1, 13; xxx. 16, 20), leads 
to virtue, and therefore to blessed immortality through obedience to and imita- 
tion of God ; the latter puts the true purpose and blessedness of life in the im- 
mediate perception of the Divine, the complete Beauty. The love of God to us 
effects at last our entire love to Him. Our love is not sufficient of itself to 
reach so high a degree of completeness. But when our intellect is supported 
and penetrated through and through with the divine might and beauty, then the 
desired end is attained. The spirit in man is united with God. 

This survey necessarily omits many points ot Dr. Zimmels’s analysis of Don 
Judah’s book. But enough has been given to call attention to that singular prod- 
uct of philosophy. Don Judah has been supposed by some to have become a 
Christian, but one looks in vain in his book tor any evidence of such a conver- 
sion. The way to soul-peace so carefully set forth is not the way of Christ. - He 
who would attain to blessedness and immortality can find it surely by tollowing 
Jesus. Mystical Judaism goes down before practical Christianity. 

SAMUEL M. JACKSON. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PLATONISTS OF ALEXANDRIA. Eight Lectures Preached before 
the University of Oxford in the year 1886, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By CHARLES BIGG, D.D., Assist- 
ant Chaplain of Corpus Christi College, formerly Senior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1886. 


The Bampton Lectureship was intended by its founder to furnish contributions 
to the literature of Apologetics. ‘‘ The authority of the wri‘ings of the primitive 
Fathers as to the faita and practice of the primitive Church,”’ is specified in Mr. 
Bampton’s will as one of the subjects to be treated. Dr. Bigg has, therefore, 
complied with the terms of the trust so far as his choice of a subject is concerned, 
though we cannot see that the lectures serve any definite apologetic purpose. 

We learn, tor example, that in the time of Clement of Alexandria the Bishop 
was not sharply distinguished trom the Presbyter, and that the Eucharist 
was not disjoined from the. Agape. But what attitude we are to take toward 
these undeveloped doctrines Dr. Bigg does not say. Shall we take the earlier.as 
the more Scriptural doctrine, and, therefore, the true doctrine? Or shall we 
take the later and more developed as the more Scriptural because better under- 
stood doctrine, and on this account the doctrine to be defended? Cr shall we 
recognize the principle of development as justifying extra-biblical beliefs, and on 
this ground stand with the later rather than the earlier fathers? These questions 
ought to have been answered ; in other words,'Dr. Bigg should have told us, as 
Harnack has tried to tell us, what we are to understand by ‘‘ dogma,’’ and on 
what grounds a dogma is to be received. 

This is the more important because his volume is really a contribution to the 
history of dogma, in some respects very interesting, certainly very learned, but 
nevertheless suggestive of serious criticism. An historical narrative that simply 
tells us what Clement and Origen held on the great /oci of theology—and with 
the exception of the opening lecture on the attempt of Philo to mediate between 
Greek and Jewish thought this is all that the volume does—is really of very little 
use. The memory cannot hold loose scraps of opinion, and unless they were 
rubricized under some generalization they would be very unprofitable, even if they 
were remembered. 

It would have been interesting to show, as Harnack does in his Dogmen- 
geschichte, the place of Clement and Origen in the development of Christian doc- 
trine. But this could be done only by showing that they were the first to use 
religious philosophy to develop and give form to belief, just as Justin and Tertul- 
lian had used it as a weapon against heresy. Moreover, in dealing with Clement 
and Origen there was a fine opportunity to show the relation that philosophy ought 
and ouglit not to sustain to theology ; and in this way it would have been possi- 
ble to make the discussion of the Alexandrine Platonism bear upon the Ritschlian 
development of the present day. Or yet again, in dealing with the contents of 
the two systems with which the lectures are mainly concerned, it would have 
given a sort of present-day interest to them if the author had availed himself of 
his opportunity to deal with living questions a little more fully than he has done. 
He might have said something, tor example, on ‘* the Higher Life’’ when dealing 
with ** the two lives’’ of Clement’s Stromata ; and he might have given us some- 
thing on the development of doctrine a little more satistactory than an interroga- 
tion. 

** Where does this process of expansion, governed as it is not by Scripture but 
by philosophy, cease to be wholesome ana necessary ?’’ Truly, where? Here 
again is a paragraph that stimulates inquiry, but is followed by nothing that will 
satisfy inquiry. ‘‘If we compare the creed of the fourth century with that of 
the second, we cannot deny that there has been development. There has been 
no demonstrable change, if by change we mean shifting of ground or alteration 
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of principle. Yet doctrine is not the same as sentiment, nor technical formularies 
as implicit belief. The church of Origen is no more the church of the Athanasian 
Creed than the Parliament ot Charles I. is the Parliament of Queen Victoria.”’ 
We know, however, that it is Victoria’s Parliament and not that of Charles I. 
which makes law for Dr. Bigg ;—what we want to know is whether it is the 
fourth century or the second that makes his dogmas, and whether we are to find 
the rule of faith in the Bible, the Fathers, the infallible church, or in the so- 
called Christian consciousness. F, L. PATTON. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF LIVING DIVINES AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS OF ALL DENOMI- 
NATIONS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, BEING A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SCHAFF- 
HERZOG ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. Edited by the Rev. 
Dr. SCHAFF and the Rev. SAMUEL M. Jackson, A.M. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. Royal 8vo, pp. 271. 


This handsome volume includes a few names inadvertently omitted in the Re- 
ligious Encyclopedia, but is mainly occupied with notices of living divines. It 1s 
extremely complete and wonderfully accurate. In turning its pages we miss no 
name that ought to be there, and the information given, which in some cases we 
could test by personal knowledge or observation, appears to be entirely trust- 
worthy. Much of it is accessible nowhere else. We understand that even Ger- 
man professors and divines have been astonished at the accuracy that is shown, 
and freely acknowledge that no publication of their own country contains what 
is to be found here. Of course this is due to the fact that direct application was 
made by the senior editor to the parties concerned for exact facts and dates, and 
their replies were used in constructing the work. Where these were not attained 
recourse was had to the best authorities, European and American, respecting 
which no man living is better able to judge than Dr. Schaff. 

The result is a most serviceable manual of authentic information, for which 
the best thanks are due to both editors. Hundreds if not thousands of scholars 
in various lands will feel themselves under great obligation for a work so well 
conceived and executed, which will often save them a world of pains and trouble 
by giving in a single volume what otherwise would need to be sought not only 
in many libraries, but by extensive personal correspondence. Such labor-saving 
volumes are a great boon. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


HENRI DE COLIGNY, SEIGNEUR DE CHASTILLON. Par le C’ JULES DELABORDE. 
Paris, 1887. 8vo, pp. 143. 


The venerable Count Jules Delaborde has spent many years in laborious re- 
searches in connection with the histary of the famous Chatillon family. During 
the evening of a life the earlier part of which was in great measure devoted to 
the advocacy of the rights of religious liberty on the floor of the French legisla- 
ture and in the courts, he has become a voluminous writer and biographer. His 
life of Admiral Gaspard de Coligny, in three volumes, is probably the fullest 
work on the striking career of the great hero of Protestantism and the great 
victim of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s Day. Twenty years ago he pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the last days of the widow of Coligny and, a year since, an 
able and exhaustive account of the achievements of the admiral’s worthy son, 
Francois de Chatillon, one of Henry the Fourth’s best generals, who died in con- 
sequence of a wound received under the walls of the city ot Chartres. In the 
treatise now before us Count Delaborde proceeds to the third generation, and 
discourses about Henry, the son of Francois and grandson of Gaspard, who 
promised, had his life been spared, to rival the glory of both of those remarkable 
men. A love of martial adventure, together with singular fitness to command 
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bodies of soldiers, seems to be hereditary in some families. In the family of the 
Colignies an additional part of the transmitted inheritance was a sincere and 
unaffected piety. The Coligny of the third generation bade fair to prove himself 
as trustworthy and exemplary a member of the Reformed Church and as firm a 
defender of that church’s cause as the admiral himself. The present biography 
suffers somewhat from the disadvantage of a paucity of recorded facts ; but it 
contains not a little that is interesting and instructive. The subject of it was 
only a lad when he was instantly killed by a stray ball from one of the cannon of 
the Spaniards early in the protracted siege ot Ostend. To the reader who is 
familiar with the singular practice pursued by some monarchs of rewarding their 
princely supporters by conferring military and other titles upon children quite 
too young to discharge the duties apparently inseparable from the distinction, it 
may not be startling to be informed that the King of France appointed Henry of 
Chatillon to the office of Admiral of Guyenne when the boy was not quite eight 
and a half years old. He will be more surprised at the genuine precocity of the 
lad of eighteen who was placed by Prince Maurice of Orange in the responsible 
command of the troops set to defend the Dutch trenches at the siege of Rhein- 
berg, and who actually succeeded in repulsing the enemy in three several attacks. 
Most of all, however, must he realize that Henry ot Chatillon was no ordinary 
youth, when he finds him designated, by the common voice of the officers on duty 
within the walls of Ostend, to lead the general sortie of which he had been the 
chief advocate and, indeed, the proposer. It is, perhaps, not saying too much 
to conjecture that had he lived a few weeks longer the celebrated siege with 
whose operations Motley has rendered us so familiar, in the last volume of his 
United Netherlands, might have had a speedier and a very different issue. 

A private letter from the author brings the information of Count Delaborde’s 
purpose to conclude his historical labors by the publication of two volumes, of a 
larger size than the present one, on Charlotte of .Bourbon, Princess of Orange, 
and on Louise of Coligny, who subsequently bore the same title. They will be 
enriched, it is stated, by new facts drawn from interesting documents discovered 
by Count Delaborde in the archives of Holland and other countries. 

HENRY M. BAIRD. 


CATECHISMS OF THE SECOND REFORMATION, WITH HISTORICAL INTRODUC- 
TION AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. By ALEXANDER F. MITCHELL, D.D. 
London : James Nisbet & Co., 1886. 


Dr. Mitchell has rendered a great service to the Presbyterian world by the pub- 
lication of this book. The Westminster symbols were the product of a long doc- 
trinal development reaching from the first Reformation in the sixteenth century 
until the so-called second Reformation in the seventeenth century, and they can 
never be thoroughly understood apart from this history of doctrine that preceded 
them and that reached its culmination in them. Dr. Mitchell has studied these 
sources deeply in the true historical spirit, and with an honest, straightforward, 
and truth-loving purpose to state the facts as they really are. His aim in this 
volume is to set the Westminster Catechisms in the light of the numerous cate- 
chisms that preceded them and that surrounded them in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. It is surprising to find so large a number of catechisms in this 
period. Dr. Mitchell gives a careful list of these catechetical writings from the 
chief libraries of Great Britain, amounting to more than one hundred, and yet 
he has by no means exhausted the number ; for the Union Theological Seminary 
has no Jess than twenty catechisms of this period that are not mentioned in 
these lists, and there are doubtless very many more. 

Professor Mitchell reprints several of the most important of these catechisms, 
such as those of Archbishop Ussher, William Gouge, Herbert Palmer, John 
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Ball, Ezekiel Rogers, Robert Austin, Samuel Rutherford, Thomas Wyllie, and 
a few lesser ones. We very much regret that Thomas Cartwright’s invaluable 
catechism has been omitted. It is of more importance, in my judgment, than 
several that have been given in the volume. The most of these catechisms are 
exceedingly rare, and not to be had by scholars apart from a few libraries. 

One of the most important parts of this volume is the brief illustration of the 
Shorter Catechism by citations from a considerable number of ‘‘ its Puritan 
precursors.’’ This is so valuable that we have only to regret that more space 
was not given to it. Dr. Mitchell prefers to refer to the Latin Catechism of 
Calvin. It seéms to me it would be better to build on the English translation of 
1568, which was familiar to the Puritan divines. Dr. Mitchell also gives brief 
biographical notices of Ezekiel Rogers, John Ball, Archbishop Ussher, William 
Twisse, John White, Henry Wilkinson, William Gouge, Herbert Palmer, Daniel 
Cawdrey, Thomas Gataker, Antony Tuckney, John Arrowsmith, and Samuel 
Rutherford, all of which are models of their kind. 

We thank the author for the great pains he has taken in the work, It will 
render valuable help to any one who would understand the real meaning of the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism, which has too often suffered violence by dog- 
matic methods of interpretation and by disregard of its historical and gramma- 
tical sense. C. A. BriGGs. 


The following works in the department of Historical Theology have been 
received : 


Aus Stiid und Ost, Retsefriichte aus drei Welttetlen. Von Max Strack. 2te 
Sammlung. (Leipzig: H. Reuther.) This is a bright and interesting volume of 
travels in the Adriatic, Palestine, and Egypt, edited by the son of the author, the 
esteemed Biblical scholar, Prof. Hermann Strack, of Berlinn——A History of 
the University of Oxford. By the Hon. G, C. Broderick. (London: Longmans ; 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This brief sketch of the ancient University 
of Oxford contains an immense amount of information. It traces the development 
of the University and its colleges from their origin until the present time. It gives 
a clear view of the growth of academic studies. We have been greatly impressed 
with two things in the study of this volume: (1) that ecclesiastical influences 
have narrowed the range of the University and exercised an unfortunate restraint 
upon its healthful development, and (2) that there has been too much meddling 
with political affairs on the part of the professors and students, and, consequently, 
unfortunate political interferences with the internal affairs of the University. It 
is greatly to be desired that the University of Oxford should be broadened in 
every respect, so that there shall be no ecclesiastical, political, or social re- 
straints upon the higher education of England. It might become the resort of 
scholars from all parts of the world. But, in order to this, the range of studies 
must be widened, the number of professors increased, ancient restraints re- 
moved, and the highest reaches of truth made the object of earnest and zealous 
pursuit.——7he Early Tudors, By the Rev. C. E. Moberly. (London: Long- 
mans ; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) Theseries of little volumes on the 
Epochs of Modern History, under the editorship of Edward E. Morris, is an ex- 
cellent series. This additional volume will be warmly welcomed, It covers one of 
the most interesting periods of British history. It is written in a clear and in- 
teresting style, is impartial, and full of valuable information. —— Collections of the 
Huguenot Society of America. Vol.1., 1886. The Huguenot Society of America 
is of recent origin. It represents the descendants of the Huguenots who sought 
refuge in America from the cruel persecution that they had to endure in France, 
This is the first volume of Historical Documents to be published by the Society. 
It was fitting that it should begin with ‘* Registers of the Births, Marriages, and 
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Deaths of the Eglise Francoise 4 la Nouvelle York from 1688 to 1804,'’ edited 
by the Rev. Alfred V. Wittmeyer. Besides these there are a number of His- 
torical Documents relating to the French Protestants in New York, 1686-1804, 
These have not been selected with sufficient care. There were no sufficient 
reasons for printing several of them.——T7he Emancipation of Massachusetts. 
By Brooks Adams. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1887.) This is a bold 
and vigorous book, based upon a study of the original documents of history. 
But it is essentially the work of a partisan rather than a historian ; for polemic 
against the Puritan ministers dominates the whole. This is greatly to be 
regretted, for there is little doubt in thinking minds that there has been an indis- 
criminate laudation of the early New England ministers. Their grave faults 
have been overlooked, and the serious evils that were the product of their prin- 
ciples and methods have been ignored, and, consequently, they have been ideal- 
ized as if ‘they were great heroes. We are glad, therefore, that a bold hand has 
rent the curtain of the shrine of these idols and brought them in their bare reality 
to the light of history. But the author has gone too far. He has not written 
his book in the interest of historical truth, but with a hostile spirit. He delights 
in exposing the weaknesses and sins of these leaders of early New England. 
He does not treat them fairly. He fails to appreciate their motives and their 
purposes. He does not see them himself, and, therefore, cannot present them to 
others in their true historical setting. And so he is indiscriminate in his lauda- 
tion of the Anabaptists and Quakers, and is ever ready to excuse their faults and 
to cover over their railing words, their violent deeds, their violation of the pro- 
prieties and decencies of life, and their persistent resistance to civil law and 
public order. There were great wrongs committed on both sides. We can now 
aftord to look the truth in the eyes and deal with all parties with justice, and also 
with Christian charity. This rigorous polemic will stimulate others to write in 
defence of their heroes. It is greatly to be desired that a true historian should 
examine into all the facts and give us the real history of the political and re- 
ligious development of New England. C. A. BRIGGS. 


IWI—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


APOLOGETICS; OR, THE SCIENTIFIC VINDICATION OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
J. H. A. EBRARD, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
Erlangen. Translated by the Rev. William Stuart, B.A., and the Rev. John 
Macpherson, M.A. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark, 1886. 


A long and laborious career has made Professor Ebrard one of the best known 
of German theologians. His versatile mind has attempted a great variety of 
subjects, critical, exegetical, historical, dogmatic. In each of these departments 
of theological study he has written to good purpose. Natural science, too, has 
engaged his attention to a larger extent than is usual with the divines of Ger- 
many. His acquaintance with the results and pretensions of physical research, 
as it has widened with his years, has also deepened his conviction that, if the 
anti-Christian currents of the age are to be successfully met, much more regard 
must be had to the natural sciences by Christian ministers and theologians, This 
conviction induced him to give a course of Academic lectures in Erlangen in 
the winter of 1872-73. The outcome of these lectures is the System of Apolo- 
getics, of which we have now the first part in an English dress. The transla- 
tors, we may say at once, have done their part with a very fair measure of suc- 
cess. There is a tendency to strain after a very literal English rendering for 
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everything, even for the names of familiar German streets. Awkward render- 
ings also occur at times. But these are not to be greatly wondered at when we 
consider the style of the original. That style is much superior, it is true, to 
that of other theologians who might be mentioned. Nevertheless it has peculiari- 
ties of its own which make it difficult to do justice to it. As a general rule the 
sense is correctly reproduced. The translation of the last hundred pages is par- 
ticularly well done. : 

This book of Professor Ebrard’s was severely handled in some quarters when 
it first appeared. It found much acceptance, however, and passed soon into 
asecond edition. It made a somewhat notable system atthetime. It broke off to 
some extent from the prevalent modes of Apologetical discussion. It combined 
subjects which were usually kept apart. It made considerable use of the data 
furnished by the physical sciences and by Comparative Religion. These and 
other peculiar features secured for it a distinct place then. The lapse of time, 
brief as it is, has taken something from its novelty and value. It would have 
been more informing to English readers, and would have obtained a better place 
among the more familiar systems, had it been translated ten years ago. It is, 
nevertheless, a book which deserves notice, and will be read with profit. It bears 
everywhere the stamp of an acute mind that has read largely, retlected carefully, 
and sedulously cultivated a first-hand acquaintance with the writings which it 
criticises. 

Professor Ebrard is by no means unversed in philosophical speculation. He 
gives us, perhaps, rather too much of that, even in the present volume. But his 
idea is to start with observed facts and not with any metaphysical conception of 
things or any @ friori principle. His whole nature, he tells us, is ‘* most 
heartily opposed ’’ to the latter method, and entirely in sympathy with the real- 
istic, so that his object is to ‘* proceed from observed facts and with painful care, 
step by step, forwards.’’ An honest attempt is made to carry out the method thus 
described. It is not, however, altogether a successful attempt. In his psycho- 
logical discussions it is especially difficult to admit that he adheres at all points 
to the severe way of waiting upon facts. But he cannot be denied the credit of 
amassing a vast number and variety of data drawn from many different sciences, 
and bringing these into suggestive relations to the problems of revealed religion. 

Christianity is to Professor Ebrard at once an eternal truth and a fact of his- 
tory. The Apologete’s task consequently is twofold. He has to defend and 
substantiate both the eternal verities and the historic form. In the defence of 
the former the instrument he has to use is the measuring-rod of nature and con- 
science. In the defence of the latter he has at his service the measuring-rod ot 
history. In the one case he has to look especially to the presuppositions of 
Christianity—the existence of a living, holy God, a divine law, free will, a state 
conflicting with law, an incapacity in man to effect his own redemption. The 
question to settle here is whether these presuppositions are consistent with the 
voices of nature and conscience, In the other case the appeal is taken from the 
court of nature and the natural consciousness into that of the general history of 
culture and religion. The question there becomes this—‘* Whether in the his- 
tory of the human race a constant development from beneath upward, or an in- 
cessant entangling of a constant degeneration from above downward, can in fact 
be historically established ’’ (p. 10). 

In dealing with the first part of his subject the author feels it necessary to 
enter into a somewhat minute discussion of the problems of consciousness, our 
knowledge of an external world, the nature of instinct, reason, will, and the 
like. Much of this is of considerable merit. Many of the physiological and 
psychological questions which agitate the scientific world are touched in a way 
that indicates at least a respectable measure of knowledge. Professor Ebrard’s 
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studies have penetrated indeed into some of the remoter corners of these sub- 
jects. His temptation is to turn perhaps too fondly to the curiosa of these in- 
vestigations. We feel’ at any rate that much of this could well be dispensed 
with, and that a good deal of what he gives us in the shape of analysis of our re- 
lation to the outer world might also be conveniently spared. Nor is it to be con- 
cealed that his entire line of argument in this section of his subject would have 
been greatly improved by a less dogmatic spirit. He often sadly overshoots the 
mark by the scornful and extravagant phrases which he hurls against Darwin and 
other men of the highest eminence. 

We follow him with much more interest in his statements on the great ethical 
and doctrinal questions. This is the case with what he has to say of the moral 
law itself. There is some difficulty, it is true, in getting his views on this subject 
in their completeness. We have to go from section to section of the volume in 
order to:reach this. This is owing to the somewhat cumbrous plan of the 
treatise, the first part of which is divided (so far as the present volume goes) into 
two books, each with so many sections and sub-sections. The first book, which 
deals with the Positive Development, starts at once with the question of the 
moral law, its origin and the kind of necessity which is expressed in it. But it 
passes at once from that to discuss at great length the facts of consciousness, 
the categories of causality, conditionality, reason, natural Jaw, and many other 
kindred subjects ; and only after the lapse of above two hundred pages does it 
return to the Ethical Law, and consider it in its further connections. When we 
come at last, however, to the author’s views of the moral law in their final state- 
ment, they are found to be in most points sufficiently satisfactory. He insists 
with particular decision and clearness on its innate character. Its origin cannot 
be found within natural law; the ‘‘ unconscious life of nature’’ cannot be the 
author of its existence. On the contrary, what is so organized as to be self-con- 
scious, self-determining, and able to distinguish between good and evil, “ raises 
itself above the entire sphere of natural necessity.’”’ Neither can it have its 
origin or ground in convenience, in prevailing custom, or in popular opinion. 
For an ‘‘ appeal from custom to ethical law is possible.’’ Nor again can its 
origin lie in the will of the individual ; for ‘‘ it raises itself, even in a condemn- 
ing manner, against the will and contradicts it.’’ What we chiefly miss here is 
any adequate discussion of the evolutionary theory of morals. There is no criti- 
cism ot that as it is expounded in its most authoritative form by Herbert Spencer. 
But otherwise there is much that is well considered and acutely put. 

In the section devoted to the questions bearing on the knowledge of a Deity, 
the scholastic arguments for the existence of God are briefly examined. Their 
logical invalidity is fully recognized, while at the same time it is admitted that 
there lies a truth at the basis of each of the three well-known lines of proof— 
the teleological, the cosmological, the ontological, It is doubtful whether Profes- 
sor Ebrard does complete justice’ to these proofs. He fails to point out how far 
each is capable of carrying us, to what particular point each is properly appli- 
cable, or what their cumulative force amounts to. Neither does he seem to ap- 
prehend quite clearly the relations in which the teleological argument and the cos- 
mological stand to each other, or the different aspects of the universe on which 
they respectively fix. But perhaps the most remarkable thing in this part of 
Ebrard’s system is his accepting the line of argument by which Dr. F. Pfaff 
shows that natural science itself ‘‘ leads with necessity to the assumption of a 
volitional, regulative power, standing above natural laws,’’ and his adhesion to 
K. P. Fischer's definitions of the truths which underlie the formal inadequacy of 
the scholastic proofs for the existence of a Deity. 

To many minds, however, the most interesting section will be the last fifty 
pages. These deal with systems opposed to Christianity. The mechanistic 
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theory is very fairly criticised, and a concise statement is given of the position 
of the question of design in nature. We cannot say that Professor Ebrard is by 
any means so competent a guide through these problems as some others who 
might be named. He ranks far beneath M. Janet, for example, in the rare com- 
bination of the practised physicist with the keen metaphysician. Hence we do 
not find in the German professor anything to match the skilful exposition of the 
whole range of the teleological principle which we have in the Causes Finales of 
the French savant. Dr. Ebrard’s method of looking at it, however, has its own 
characteristics and its own merits. What he has to say on the “* Achilles of the 
materialistic theory of Nature and his heel,’’ on the moot question of rudimen- 
tary organs, on the presumed absence of design in nature, and on the proof of 
teleology and its witnesses, is said with great decision, and makes some points 
which deserve consideration. S. D. F. SALMOND. 





A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, author of ‘‘ Christian Evidences Viewed in 
Relation to Modern Thought,’’ etc. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 

Bible House, 1887. 


This is the initial volume in what promises to be a very valuable series of little 
books to be published by Thomas Whittaker under the general title of ‘‘ The Theo- 
logical Educator.’’ The author's apologetic position is indicated in the following 
passage from his Introduction : ‘‘ Let us, then, follow the example of our military 
generals, and concentrate our defence on those points which are vital to its truth 
as a Divige revelation ; and if there is a single key which commands the entire 
Christian position, let us order our entire argument so as to occupy it with our 
utmost strength. The question, therefore. naturally arises, Is there such a key ? 
I answer, Yes. It is the historical truth of the person, work, and teaching of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, as it is depicted in the Gospels. If he was such as the 
Gospels depict him to have been, then it follows that his character was a super- 
human one, and consequently that Christianity is a divine revelation. But it, on 
the other hand, we cannot prove that the great outline of the character depicted 
in the Gospels is historically true ; it, moreover, the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead is a fiction, and not a fact, then the proof of every subordinate posi- 
tion would fail to establish the truth of Christianity as such a revelation.’’ 

The author considers, first, the moral evidences of Christianity, and, secondly, 
the miraculous attestation of Christianity. Under the first head he presents very 
clearly the moral arguments that have been made familiar by the apologetic 
literature of the last twenty years. From the position that Christ occupies in the 
world as the Light of the world, from the divinely attractive power that resides 
in Christ, from the moral teaching of Christ, from the apparent weakness of the 
agency through which the Church was erected, and from other considerations of 
a similar nature, the author leads his reader to the conclusion that Christ was a 
supernatural being. 

This conclusion, however, is supported by specific miraculous attestation, the 
consideration of which constitutes the second part of the volume. Ina brief, but 
very clear and satisfactory way the author discusses the question of our Lord’s 
resurrection, dealing especially with the theories that trace the original belief in 
the resurrection of Christ to ‘‘ some kind of mental hallucination.’”’ The volume 
does not realize our idea of what ‘‘a Manual of the Christian Evidences’’ ought 
to be ; for while it is true that the doctrine of a crucified and risen Christ is the 
main thing to be defended, the value of this doctrine consists in its claim to be 
a doctrine of salvation. Christianity as the revealed way of salvation is what 
we are to defend; and while the moral elements in Christ’s teaching and the 
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historical truth of Christ’s resurrection are very important contributions to the 
defence of this position, there are other considerations that should also be taken 
into account. 

In a volume that claims to be a manual of Christian evidences, however small 
it may be, some place should be found tor the argument founded upon the conso- 
nance between Christianity and our religious natures ; for the argument founded 
upon the relation that Christianity sustains to other religions ; for the argument 
tounded upon the specific witness of Paul to Christ ; and also for the argument 
founded on the organic character of Scripture, and the place which the Christ 
occupies in the Old and New Testaments, 

It produces an impression of apologetic poverty when, by the misleading impli- 
cations of a title, what is only a very small part of the argument for Christianity 
goes forth as substantially embodying the whole case. Mr. Row has done good 
service, however, in the pregpration of this volume, and we earnestly hope that 
it may be widely read. F. L. PATTON. 


We call attention to the following books in addition to those already men- 
tioned : 


The Methods of Theism. An Essay. By F. R. Beattie, Ph.D., D.D., Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Brantford, Canada. (Branttord: Watt & Thur- 
ston, 1887.) Dr. Beattie is one of the rising theological thinkers of Canada. The 
present volume shows that he has made himself acquainted with the recent liter- 
ature of the theistic controversy, and that he can defend the faith with ability. 
His essay is clear, discriminating, and thoughtful. But in both the form 
and matter of his discussions the author is more manifestly influenced by 
the opinions of living writers than perhaps he would have been had he pondered 
longer and printed later. Religion: A Revelation and a Rule of Life. By 
Rev. William Kirkus, M.A., LL.B., University of London, Rector of the Church 
of S. Michael and All Angels, Baltimore, Md. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
1886.) The author otf this volume does well in trying to instruct his people in 
fundamental doctrines. There is tar too little doctrinal preaching in the pulpits 
of our own Church. The Advent sermons at the beginning of this volume are 
strong and earnest presentations of the claims of revealed religion. The author 
does not hold as high a theory of inspiration as we could wish, but he sets forth 
very ably the fact and the need of an objective revelation. He needlessly goes 
out of his way to speak slightingly of the Westminster statement of the doctrine 
of original sin. His views of Absolution are very sacerdotal. But his book is a 
timely protest against prevailing naturalism. The author need have no anxiety 
lest, as he says in his Preface, he may seem to have gone beyond his depth in his 
references to Maudsley. One need not wade far in following Maudsley.—— 

‘niversal Beliefs ; or the Great Consensus. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., author 
ot ‘‘ Ecce Ccelum.’’ (American Tract Society.) ‘‘ Does one feel that a doctrine 
must be uncertain if it is respectably disputed ? Would it take a stumbling- 
block out of his way to find a realm of religious belief in which practically all 
were athome? Here is sucharealm. Here is asea on which one is not beaten 
about by conflicting winds of doctrine.’’ These words from the author’s preface 
indicate the purpose of the present volume. Dr. Burr is one of the best-known 
writers on popular apologetics, and the book that has just come from his pen is a 
well-written, helpful volume. There is no parade of learning, and no pretence 
of erudition. It is a book written for the people. The scope is indicated by the 
table of contents. Among the beliefs constituting ‘‘the great consensus’’ the 
author includes Superhuman Beings, Supreme Deity, Earthly Providence, Re- 
ligious Worship, Infallible Oracles, etce.——Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott 
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im Auschluss an Luther dargestelit, .Von Dr. W. Hermann, Professor in Mar- 
burg. Verlag der I. G. Cotta’schen Buchhandlung, Stuttgart, 1886. The 
author is one of Ritschl’s disciples, and in the present volume he tries to shelter 
Ritschlianism under the wing of Luther. Hermann wages war against metaphy- 
sic in theology and is in danger of throwing out the baby with the bath. The 
dogmatic of the new movement seems to be a union of Pietism and Naturalism. 
F,. L. PATTON. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


MEMORIALS OF WILLIAM E, DopGe. Compiled and edited by D. STuaRtT 
DopGE, New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. 


William E. Dodge was born September 4th, 1 at Hartford, Conn., and 
died in New York February gth, 1883. His remarkable career as a merchant 
and philanthropist is known the world over. He participated in almost all the 
great benevolent movements of his day, and in not a few of them he was a 
leader. ‘Take him for all in all and it is doubttul if the whole country furnished 
at the time another instance of such abundant, long-continued, and truittul activ- 
ity in so many different spheres of Christian beneficence and reform. The ver- 
satility of his efforts for the best good of his fellow-men was as striking as their 
extent and persistency. He saw howclosely the progress of the kingdom of God 
is connected with secular and social causes, and this impelled him to that 
catholicity and largeness of view which marked both his charities and his per- 
sonal efforts. He possessed in a very unusual degree the true enthusiasm of 
humanity. His joy in seeing the work of God go forward in the world was un- 
bounded, and nothing so delighted him as to have a hand init. He cherished 
a profound conviction of the reality and desirableness of ‘* revivals ot religion ;’ 
he constantly prayed for them ; and when he found himself in the midst of one, 
his whole mind and heart were stirred by the spiritual excitement and gladness 
of the scene. The evangelistic labors of such men as Nettleton, Finney, and 
Moody met his warmest approval and sympathy. It would be hard to say which 
was nearest his heart—the cause of home missions, foreign missions, education 
for the ministry, the elevation of the colored race, temperance, or the rescue and 
religious training of neglected, paganized children of the land ; all these, and 
others still, were objects of his deep interest, his efforts and his untiring bene- 
factions. Such aman was William E. Dodge; and in this beautiful memorial 
volume, prepared by filial piety, we have him drawn to the life. All the varied 
phases of his character and the many lines along which he moved in the service 
of his Master are here depicted in a simple, straightforward manner, without 
exaggeration or vain eulogy. The volume is compiled and edited in excellent 
taste, and cannot fail to be read with great pleasure by Mr. Dodge's old friends. 
Jt deserves also a wide circulation, especially among men of business, for the 
noble example it presents of eminent mercantile talent, skill, energy, and 
wealth, all devoted to the best interests of mankind. GEORGE L. PRENTISS, 


JAMES HANNINGTON, FIRST BISHOP OF EASTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, A 
HISTORY OF HIS LIFE AND WORK, 1847-85. By E. C. DAWSON, M.A, 
Oxon., Incumbent of St. Thomas's Church, Edinburgh. Author's Edition. 
First American from the Sixth London Edition. New York: Anson D. F, 
Randolph & Co., 1887. 


James Hannington was born at Hurstpierpoint, near Brighton, September 3d, 
1847. He entered St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, in October, 1868, but did not take 
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his bachelor’s degree until June, 1873. A gay, impetuous, whole-souled youth, 
fond of fun and of all sorts of athletic sport, he had reached his twenty-sixth year 
before finding out the real purpose of life. He then resolved to take holy 
orders, but at the bishop’s examination suffered a mortifying repulse, which 
almost broke his heart. After several months’ delay he was ordained deacon, 
and at once began to exercise his gifts among a scattered population on the wild 
north coast ot Devonshire. In September, 1875, he was instituted curate of St. 
George’s, Hurstpierpoint. Here he gave himself up to parochial and home 
mission work with great zeal and energy. Early in 1882, at the age of thirty- 
tour, he offered himself to the Church Missionary Society for service in Africa. 
The offer was accepted, and in May he sailed tor Zanzibar on his first mission- 
ary journey. Atter passing through manifold labors and perils, and broken 
down in health, he returned to England in June, 1883. A year later he was con- 
secrated bishop of Eastern,Equatorial Africa, and in November, 1884, again 
started for the Dark Continent. On the 29th of October, 1885, while on a jour- 
ney to Uganda, he was seized and put to death by the very men whom he re- 
garded as his friends. It is one of the saddest incidents in recent missionary 
annals, and the tragical story is told in the closing chapter of this volume with 
wonderful simplicity and pathos. 

From this sketch it will be seen that James Hannington’s missionary career 
was very short—shorter even than that of David Brainerd. What gives to his 
memoir its special interest and fascination, as in the case of Brainerd’s, is the 
noble quality of the man. He was a true hero of faith. No one can read Mr. 
Dawson’s graphic history of his lite and work without receiving the impression 
of a character remarkable for spiritual strength and beauty. It is a biography 
eminently fitted to stimulate Christian zeal, and deserves a place beside that of 
John Coleridge Patteson, the missionary bishop and martyr of Melanesia. 

GEORGE L. PRENTISS. 


THE PSALMS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. By the Rev. JOHN KER, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 219. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot, 1886, 


The thirteen editions through which Dr. Ker’s volume of sermons, entitled 
‘*The Day Dawn and the Rain,’’ has passed in the old country, and its popu- 
larity among us for nearly twenty years, give sure token of the welcome that 
awaits the second series of his selected sermons, which was some months ago 
announced as ‘‘ nearly ready.’’ Meanwhile the volume before us has passed 
through six editions within a few months ; and no one will wonder who loves the 
Psalms, and who learns more fully from these testimonies than ever before, by 
the author’s loving and diligent gleanings from the pages of Church history and 
Christian biography, what a place they have held, and what a power they have 
exerted in the experience of Christ’s people. This volume was the last prepared 
by its lamented author. These testimonies are gathered from all periods, from 
all lands, and from all branches of Christ’s Church. No one will criticise the 
frequency with which the author resorts to the history of the Scotch Covenanters, 
or the enthusiasm with which, as a United Presbyterian of Scotland, he vindicates 
for the Psalms a lasting place in the worship of the Church and of private Chris- 
tians, or the admiration which he entertains for the version of Francis Rous. 
His illustrations refer in detail to more than three quarters of the Psalms. An 
interesting section of the book gathers up from many widely scattered sources 
general tributes to the preciousness of this portion of God’s Word, while another 
treats of the chief metrical versions. The work is done in the admirable style 
antl spirit which were so characteristic of the Scotch pastor and professor. 
CHARLES A, AIKEN. 
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BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL EDIFICATION : 


The City Youth. By J. Thain Davidson, D,.D. (A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 
This is a series of discourses intended to give guidance and warning and en- 
couragement t young men placed amid the temptations and dangers of great 
commercial centres, They are written in a plain, direct, and vigorous style, and 
are well adapted for their purpose; and what is a prime requisite in such a 
book, they are not hard to read. The author has considerable power of illus- 
tration, and he uses it well. Persons in search of a good book to give to a young 
friend pushing his way in a busy crowded city will find this volume well suited 
to their aim. Creed and Character. Sermons by the Rev. H. S. Holland, 
Canon of St. Paul’s. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The object of this volume is to 
show the intimate relation, the identity of Christian creed and Christian charac- 
ter. It contains a series of sermons grouped under the general heads Apostolic 
Witness, the Church in the Gospels, Conversion, Newness of Life, the Chris- 
tian Life hereon Earth. The author writes in a clear and forcible style, is fresh 
and vivid in his statements of truth, and while doctrinally sound goes out of the 
beaten track in his modes of presenting truth. Doubtless there are many to 
whom the Canon’s discourses will prove helpful and stimulating, yet to us there 
is often a vagueness of conception and of statement which mars the total effect. 
Sometimes there is a curious slip, as when he speaks of ‘‘ the wicked pretence 
that drunkenness is amusing.’’ There is good Scripture authority for allowing 
that there is such a thing as ‘‘ the pleasures of sin’’ (Heb. xi. 25), and we see no 
gain in denying it. The true point is that such pleasures are low, transient, and 
tollowed by the sting of remorse. Pulpit Themes and Homiletic Under- 
growth, By the Rev. Thomas Kelly. (Funk & Wagnalls.) This volume con- 
tains nineteen sermons, followed by twenty-five shorter pieces, called ‘‘ sermonic 
saplings.’’ The character of the whole is well expressed in the first one, en- 
titled Spiritual Telegraphy, founded upon the question in Job, ‘* Canst thou send 
lightnings ?”’ etc. They are ‘*smart.’’ They abound with life and animation, 
and often convey a sharp hit in a few pointed words. But they sorely lack a 
doctrinal basis, and are a good specimen of much of the preaching that is popu- 
lar in our day, sacrificing everything to the aim of an immediate startling impres- 
sion, and taking no pains to lay a solid foundation in the exposition of the divine 
word, In one place (p. 144) Mr. Kelly, while holding the Church doctrine as to 
Retribution, says, ‘‘ The Bible does not teach that men are punished eternally 
for sins committed in time.’’ But this is just what the Bible does say over and 
over, It is true that the lost sin on forever, but their doom is a recompense for 
‘the deeds done in the body.” The Bird’s Nest, and Other Sermons for 
Children of all Ages. By the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
The author of this volume is well known as a scholarly English divine, who has 
published several exegetical works of value. The present book shows him ina 
new field. It contains the sermons preached on the successive anniversaries of 
the Sunday-school of his congregation, and Dr, Cox did well in complying with 
the request of his hearers to put them in print. They are expository discourses, 
designed to explain and enforce a given portion of Scripture, and adapt it to the 
needs of the young. This is a difficult work, and it is well done. The book 
will prove valuable not only directly to the youthful readers into whose hands 
it is put, but to many others in indicating how preaching or expounding may be 
made attractive to the young without sacrificing solidity and instructiveness. 
One may well doubt whether any pastor does his whole duty who does not 
learn this difficult yet most important art. The People's Bible, Discourses 
upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph Parker, D.D. Vol. V., Joshua—Judges«V. 
(Funk & Wagnalls.) This new volume of what is called Dr. Parker’s ‘* great 
work”’ is constructed on the same lines as those that preceded it. There is little 
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or no attempt at exegesis, but salient portions are selected for homiletic treat- 
ment, while at intervals direct practical teachings are summed up under the 
head of ‘‘ Handfuls of Purpose.’’ Each homily is. preceded by the usual solil- 
oquy or meditation called a prayer. Dr. Parker is generally interesting, and 
certain parts of his undertaking will do great good by drawing men’s 
attention to those portions of the Bible which they are accustomed to neg- 
lect, especially if it be true, as some say, that even among Christians the 
steady reading of the Word is almost a lost art. Any book that has a ten- 
dency to send men with eager interest to the living oracles is a great acquisition. 
—FPleading for Prayer and Other Sermons Preached in 1886. By C. H. Spur- 
geon. (New York: Carter & Bros.) This new volume from the pulpit ot the 
London Tabernacle resembles those that preceded it. It is not brilliant nor pro- 
found, but it is sensible and vivacious, and thoroughly evangelical. It is pleas- 
ant to think of the multiplication and wide circulation of discourses in which the 
preacher never strikes a false note. But we observe one curious slip. The 
volume contains a sermon on the text, John xvii. 24, ‘* Father, | will that they 
also whom thou,’’ etc., in the course of which Mr. Spurgeon quotes the Revised 
Version, ‘‘ Father, that which thou hast given me, I| will that, where I am, they 
also may be with me,’’ which, he says, ‘‘ sounds very like nonsense,’’ and repeats 
what he has said before, that the Revisers are excellent Greek scholars, who 
would have done better *‘ if they had known a little more English.”’ But lo and 
behold, after this vigorous condemnation, what does the preacher do but proceed 
to animadvert upon the very point which led the Revisers to render as they did, 
viz., ‘‘ that there is here a something in the singular as well as persons in the 
plural.’” And he makes a very edifying use of the fact that the Church is one 
and at the same time #zany—which is just what the exact rendering of our Lord’s 
word teaches, and was intended to teach. We submit that Mr. Spurgeon re- 
futes himself. If the text bears the rich suggestions he draws from its form as 
revised, then that form cannot be ‘‘ of small use to the general reader,’’ or 
‘* words without any meaning in them.’’ And the preacher should either have 
taken no notice of the Revisers’ version, or else have abstained from censuring 
it so severely. It should be added, however, that in the case of another text, 
Rom. viii. 1, Mr. Spurgeon declined to treat of the last clause, ‘‘ Who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit,’’ as it stands in the Common Version, declar- 
ing that it had been properly stricken out by the Revisers, and then stating how 
he thought that the unauthorized addition to the true text came to be made. It 
is pleasant to see the authority of this distinguished preacher given to the prac- 
tice of using in the pulpit the Revised Version, and thus training the people to 
the knowledge of what is genuine Scripture. —— Philosophy of Ritual, Apologia 
pro Ritu. By L. P. Gratacap, A.M. (New York: James Pott & Co.) This 
book is accurately described by its title. It is a thoughtful and good-tempered 
defence of Ritualism in its extreme forms. It does not rest on Scripture, and 
hence makes small use of the sacred volume. It is really a philosophy. The 
author thinks man’s nature requires a system which addresses the imagination 
through the senses. Three principles are involved, viz., Art and Decoration, 
Symbolism, and Commemoration, and the author traces these as they are illus- 
trated in the Irvingite, Greek, and Roman Churches. Having thus proved 
Ritualism to be universal, he proceeds to show its reasonableness on various 
grounds. The work shows a good deal of reading and of reflection, but, starting 
as it does from a wrong basis must needs go far astray. Noman can determine 
a priori what should be the form of worship. A positive religion must needs 
shape its ritual according to its own principles ; and, therefore, there must be a 
recurrence continually, not to corrupt human nature, but to the uncorrupt and 
infallible word for suggestions and guidance. Mr. Gratacap does not under- 
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stand the position of Protestant churches. He speaks of their doctrine of the 
Eucharist as ‘‘ simply commemorative.’’ which is the view of only a small 
segment of the Protestants, All the Lutherans and all the symbols of the Re- 
formed teach a widely different doctrine. But the intense spirituality of their 
views is something widely different from the external, sensuous, and imaginative 
conceptions of the whole tribe of Ritualists, T. W. CHAMBERS, 


V.—PHILOSOPHY. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, Professor of 
Philosophy in Columbia College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 


This is a paradoxical book, and, like most books of its class, it is stimulating 
rather than satisfying. The author is a keen dialectician, and a lover of scholastic 
methods. He is also a man of severe literary taste, and his style seems to be a 
compound in equal proportions of Thomas Aquinas and Matthew Arnold. Dr. 
Alexander lays bare the difficulties of philosophy, and thereby does good. His 
readers, however, will regret that he has not been more constructive in his aims, 
and they will have some reason tor their regret when they see his capacity for the 
latter kind of work in his chapter on the Doctrine of a First Cause. However 
scientitic he may be elsewhere in his treatment ot the Problems of Philosophy, he 
is speculative there; and if there is good ground for the dogmatic state- 
ments that exhibit ‘‘ the real Theism of Atheism,’’ there does not seem to be 
good reason to be agnostic in regard to matters that are more commonly ad- 
mitted among the articles of philosophic belief. 

A man does philosophy a service when he shows that its difficulties are not 
mastered by going over the commonplaces of Psychology in a text-book on 
‘* Mental Philosophy,” or when he puts a notice of ** No road this way’’ at the 
beginning of certain philosophical by-paths that lead nowhere. It is a service to 
religion also to deliver it from bondage to metaphysics. With much that Dr. 
Alexander says we sympathize, but we should make a more determined stand 
than he seems to make for a natural as distinguished from a revealed Ethic. 
He seems to relegate too many topics to the domain of religion, and is more 
ready than we should be to say of certain questions like immortality and moral 
obligation that we can get no answer to them from philosophy. Revelation, 
it is true, secures us everything ; but it must be remembered that our certitude 
regarding Revelation depends upon some of our philosophical beliefs. We can 
afford to throw overboard the deck-load for the sake of keeping the more valuable 
portion of the cargo. But we must be careful not to make jetsam and flotsam 
ot fundamental truths. 

The author begins his volume with a clear presentation of the difficulties of 
philosophy, which is followed by an able discussion of the Problem of the Ulti- 
mate Nature of Matter. We are specially pleased to notice his position respect- 
ing the Problem of Physiological Psychology. Dr. Alexander has made this 
subject a matter of special and experimental study, and has a specialist’s right 
to be heard. Wecommend his cautious and conservative tone to the notice of 
those ardent advocates of the ‘‘ New Psychology’’ who think that it is to show 
us a more excellent way. 

The author’s reasoning is always acute, but it does not uniformly command 
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our assent. Thus in ‘‘ Reason in Contradiction to Reason’’ (VII.) we should 
say: ‘‘No; for when I decide that it is rational to believe a certain authority, I 
also decide (implicitly) that it is rational to believe what is stated by that author- 
ity. Or vice versa, when I decide that a certain belief is irrational, I decide that 
it is irrational to believe the authority teaching that belief.’’ Dr. Alexander’s 
position would seem to imply that I may believe a thing to be rational and irra- 
tional (though on different grounds) at the same time. The case supposed is not 
one of reason in contradiction to reason, but of a belief which at first seemed 
irrational, appearing rational afterward on the ground of higher reasons for it. 
It is analogous to the conflict between Wil! and Desire, where, as Dr. Alexander 
shows, we do not will contrary to desire, but really at the moment of willing 
have another desire. Passing now to another topic, it is proper to say that the 
doctrine of Immortality is ‘‘ outside of theoretical philosophy,’’ if we include 
within this sphere only apodictic certitudes. But inasmuch as the difficulty of 
disproving Pessimism is alleged to be the drawback to the moral arguments, 
we must conclude that but for the pessimistic alternative, the author would 
allow the doctrine of immortality to keep its place in theoretic philosophy. It is 
tair to say, we think : Accept immortality as the postulate of our moral nature, 
or else accept Pessimism. But this is very much like saying : Accept Theism, 
or else admit that reason is bankrupt orinsane. It does not seem to us, therefore, 
that we are bound to wait for a revelation to justify our belief in immortality, 
or that a belief justified on the ground of rational probability can be properly 
regarded as “‘ outside of theoretic philosophy.” 

Speaking on the subject of Obligation and Moral Knowledge, the author says : 
** Having shown that the perversion of knowledge and feeling is inconsistent 
with any necessary universal or original moral standard, I infer that if the will 
be perverted, the conclusion reached is that there is a form which we loosely call 
a feeling of obligation ; that there is no matter which has an absolute moral 
claim.’’ And in the chapter on the Ethical Conflict, he says: ‘*‘ But suppose it 
be denied that the most pleasurable course of action is the most moral course, 
why should one be moral? There is no answer to this question except the re- 
ligious answer.’ The chapters in which these passages occur are full of clear 
thinking, and they make it apparent (what every student of ethics must know) that 
the difficulty which besets the intuitional philosopher is to show clearly what moral 
truths are known intuitively. Dr. Calderwood would reply, we think justly, to 
Dr. Alexander, that different judgments as to what is right or wrong do not 
prove that there areno a friori moral ideas. But what arethese ideas? lt would 
not shake our confidence in intuitive morality if it were shown that some duties 
are subsumed under a more generic duty—veracity under benevolence, for 
example, though we do not believe that Dr. Porter is right here—but Dr. 
Alexander goes in the way of Kant, and reduces intuitive morality to form 
without content. It would follow, then, that Philosophy has no command- 
ments, and man must wait until Revelation gives them to him. But must not 
the command, Keep God’s commandments, condition any proper use we may 
make of the decalogue ? and where do I learn that I ought to obey God’s com- 
mands, if Reason can only say ‘* ought,’’ without being able to say what I ought 
to do? 

It is true that there is no answer to the question why I ought to be moral ex- 
cept the religious answer, if the author does not mean by the “‘ religious an- 
swer’’ the answer of revealed religion ; for the only adequate explanation of the 
obligation to be moral, irrespective of pleasurable consequences, is the hypoth- 
esis of theism. This is a ‘‘ religious answer,’’ but it is also a philosophical 
and metaphysical answer. 

The eighth chapter deals with the Relations of Belief to Knowledge in a 
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manner so masterly and satisfactory that we cannot withhold an expression of 
hope that the author will at some future time discuss this most difficult subject 
more fully, and with reference to the religious problems involved in it. He has 
shown that in a great many instances belief and knowledge are identical ; and 
that belief in the probable and possible may also, by slight change of phraseology, 
be stated as knowledge of the probable and possible. We agree substantially 
with his positions ; but we still ask, What is the difference between knowledge 
and belief ? 

The volume concludes with an instructive chapter on the Doctrine of Cause 
and Effect, tracing the history of the doctrine, and concluding with some very 
just criticisms of the theory of John Stuart Mill, which identified Causality with 
the Uniformity of Nature. The author notices the view which finds the type of 
causation in human agency, but does not make as much of it as it deserves, 
considering the number and the ability of its advocates. F. L. PATTON. 


REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. Defended in a Philosophic Series. By JAMES 
McCosu, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., President of Princeton College. New 
York : Charles Scribrer’s Sons, 1887. 2 vols., pp. 252, 325. 


The several pamphlets comprising this series were noticed in THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN REVIEW at the time of their appearance. It will not be necessary to re- 
peat in detail what has been already said. We areglad to see them in the hand- 
some form in which they are now presented, and under the title of ‘‘ Realistic 
Philosophy.’’ Though not a systematic exhibition of the author’s philosophy, 
they contain a pretty comprehensive statement of it both as to its contents and 
the principles that underlie it. They contain Dr. McCosh’'s theory of Knowledge 
and his theory of Being. Dr. McCosh is naturally in sympathy with English ten- 
dencies of thought. The inductive spirit is strong in him. He goes as far in 
the direction of empiricism as his Scotch intuitionalism will let him. Hence his 
readiness to appreciate Mill, though seriously differing with him on many points. 
Hence, too, his appreciation of the merits ot Spencer, though antagonizing his 
agnosticism and his utilitarian ethics. But he has no sympathy with German 
idealism. He opposes Kant as the prince of agnostics, and he has no sympathy 
with the recent alliance that some have been trying to make between Scotch 
philosophy and Hegelianism, This alliance, however, is likely to be of short 
duration, judging from what Dr. Calderwood says in a late number of the Mew 
Princeton Review ; and from the fact that Professor Seth—as we were told the 
other day—is bidding good-by to Hegel in his second course of lectures on the 
Scotch Philosophy. 

There is, therefore, a special timeliness in the appearance of these volumes 
just now, and we wish, for the sake of sound thinking, that they might be widely 
read on both sides ot the Atlantic. 

Dr. McCosh believes that we have an immediate knowledge of the external 
word. He isa dualist. He believes in mind and in matter. Philosophy in the 
comprehensive sense employed in the title of these volumes embraces not only 
Psychology but Cosmology. ‘*‘ What development can doand cannot do’’ comes 
in, therefore, for a place in his pages. Dr. McCosh is withal a devout Christian, 
His philosophy is a religious philosophy, and takes cognizance of Providence, 
Prayer, Sin, and Moral] Obligation. 

The papers in these volumes are all written in the lucid and popular style which 
is the charm of Dr. McCosh's writing. The discussions have enough polemic 
flavor to give them relish, and are so related to contemporary philosophic thought 
as to be a commentary upon it. 

Volume I. is ‘‘ expository,’’ and deals with such topics as Criteria of divers Kinds 
of Truth—a defence of intuitionalism ; Energy,—Efficient and Final Cause—an 
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admirable essay, in which Simon Newcomb’s celebrated zgnoratio elenchz on the 
subject of final cause meets with very effective exposure ; and Certitude, Provi- 
dence and Prayer, in which the author’s well-known positions on these subjects 
are exhibited in opposition to the skepticism that is fostered by rival schools of 
philosophy. 

The second volume is ‘‘ historical and critical,’’ and is really a presentation of 
the growth of agnosticism from Hume to Spencer, with elaborate criticisms of 
the systems of its leading representatives. 

Locke’s relation to Hume and Berkeley called for a discussion of his philosophy, 
and the admirable essay on his ‘theory of Knowledge opens, as one on Herbert 
Spencer’s Ethics closes the volume, IF. L, PATTON. 





Brief mention: History of Modern Philosophy. By Kuno Fischer. Des 
Cartes and his School. Translated from the third German edition. By J. P. 
Gordy, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogics in Ohio University. Edited by Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1887.) It would be 
difficult to imagine a more important service that could be rendered to the cause 
of Philosophy in America than the translation of Kuno Fischer’s History. It is 
not only true that there is no history like it in English; there is none that ap- 
proaches it in German. It occupies the place in regard to Modern Philosophy 
that Zeller’s history does in regard to Ancient. Morell and Bowen are readable, 
but not complete. Uederweg is admirable as a book of reterence, and is worth 
a great deal forits bibliography ; but Fischer is both readable and masterful. It 
is to be hoped that the publishers will be encouraged to complete this great 
undertaking. Their purpose for the present is to publish two volumes, embrac- 
ing the author’s treatment of Des Cartes and his school. We reserve a fuller 
notice of the work until the appearance of the second volume. The present 
volume is a handsome octavo of 58g pages, printed in large, clear type. ——7he 
Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. By Otto Pfleiderer. I. His- 
tory of the Philosophy of Religion from Spinoza to the present day. Vol. I., 
Spinoza to Schleiermacher. (Williams & Norgate, 1886.) The department now 
known as the Philosophy of Religion is every day attracting a larger number of 
the choicest minds; and the literature of it is assuming large proportions. 
Evangelical Christians should not leave it in the hands of rationalists, but should 
use it, as it can be used, in defence of truth. Pfleiderer’s book, of which about one 
quarter appears in the present volume, is recognized as a standard work in this 
department—though anti-supernaturalistic, of course. In this and the follow- 
ing volume the author treats of the history of religious philosophy, dealing with 
writers like Spinoza, Wolff, Leibnitz, Kant, Herder, and Schleiermacher. In 
the latter half of the work (iii. and iv. of the translation) the philosophy of re- 
ligion is ‘* treated genetically and speculatively.’” We reserve a fuller notice of 
the historical portion until the appearance of the second volume of the transla- 
tion.— The Anatomy of Negation. By Edgar Saltus. (New York: Scribner 
& Welford, 1886.) The author says in his prefatory note that this book is 
** intended to convey a tableau of anti-theism from Kapila to Leconte de Lisle.’’ 
English writers are not dealt with, being generally accessible. Under such 
headings as the Revolt of the Orient, the Negations of Antiquity, the Dissent 
of the Seers, the author gives us a series of somewhat brilliant essays on anti- 
theistic forms of thought, his sympathies being evidently with anti-theism. 
The Pessimism of the closing words reveals the unrest of unbelief. ‘‘ In the 
sepulchre of the pale Nazarene humanity guards its last divinity. Every promise 
is unfulfilled. There is no light, save perchance in death. One torture more, 
one more throb of the heart, and after it nothing. ... The one consolation 
that we hold, though it is one which may be illusory too, consists in the belief 
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that when death comes fear and hope are at an end.’’—— Oud/ines of Aesthetics. 
Dictated portions of the Lectures of Hermann Lotze. Translated and edited by 
George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. (Boston: Ginn & 
Company, 1886.) We are glad to see that, notwithstanding the large amount 
of original work that Professor Ladd is doing, of which his recently published 
work on Physiological Psychology gives such evidence, he finds time also to 
carry out his project of translating Lotze’s Dictate. Weare happy to add this 
volume on A:sthetics to those on Metaphysics, the Philosophy of Religion, and 
Psychology, which have already appeared. F, L. PATTON. 





VI—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


PRINCIPLES OF ART. Part I., Artin History; Part II., Art in Theory. By 


JOHN C. VAN DYKE. 12mo, pp. 291. New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, 1887. 


From prehistoric times down to the work of living artists the author draws 
upon all the representative forms of art for the historic facts that call for inter- 
pretation. All the chiet phases and all the leading types of the world’s develop- 
ment and culture come directly or incidentally under review. Mr. Van Dyke’s 
object is not to propound a theory and search for facts that will support it, but 
to draw out the principles that underlie the historic art of the world. At one 
time it is naturally architecture, at another sculpture, and again painting that 
occupies the foreground in his studies ; and of course literature is often found 
to furnish signal illustrations of the artist spirit whose work he is endeavoring 
to interpret. r 

Mr. Van Dyke has produced an attractive and interesting book. His own 
manifest enthusiasm communicates itself to his reader. Where criticisms in 
detail are almost numberless, there is often enough room for difference of judg- 
ment between author and reader. Yet in the main his conclusions are so 
eminently just and so well supported by the high authorities of whose support 
he makes judicious use, that dissent must, we think, restrict itself to individual 
judgments here and there expressed. 

Mr. Van Dyke’s style is bright and vigorous. In a treatise on art we would 
rather see more deference paid to the highest and best standards, and a little 
less exemplification of the rights of individualism. Infelicities, inaccuracies, in- 
novations in style, are somewhat too common for our taste. His main work is 
exceedingly instructive and helpful, and many will acknowledge themselves his 
debtors for guidance and incitement. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. Edited by CHARLES 


ELioT NoRTON. Crown 8vo, pp. 362. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co., 1887. 


These letters, with the exception of the first two, belong to the years 1827-31, 
the closing years of Goethe's life. In 1824 Carlyle had translated Wilhelm 
Meister, and the opening letters in this interesting series are occasioned by that 
publication, which brought the great German and his greatest English inter- 
preter into a communication which continued until broken by the death of the 
master early in 1832. Goethe thoroughly appreciated his English admirer and 
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friend, and no less the service which was undertaken by him as the first great 
expounder of modern German literature to the English-speaking world. Such 
translations Goethe regarded as of great possible value to the people from whose 
language the translation might be made, and not to those only who were directly 
in the translator’s eye (p. 102). When Carlyle’s Life of Schiller had appeared 
in a German translation in 1830, with a most complimentary Introduction, writ- 
ten by Goethe himself, Carlyle expressed his appreciation of this high distinction 
in this thoroughly representative sentence (p. 238) : ‘‘ That I should see myself, 
before all the world, set forth as the Friend of Goethe, is an honor of which, 
some few years ago, I could not in my wildest flights have dreamed ; of which 
I should still desire no better happiness than to feel myself worthy.’’ The period 
covered by these letters is that during which Carlyle’s whole strength is put into 
the study, criticism, and reproduction for his own countrymen of the great Ger- 
man masters and masterpieces. At the close of the period Sartor Resartus is 
slowly taking form. 

In one of the earliest letters of this series (pp. 63 sq.), Carlyle announces the 
act that he is a candidate for the Professorship of Moral Philosophy at St. 
Andrew's. His conception of the scope of such a chair is thus given: ‘* The 
qualifications required, or at least expected, are not so much any profound sci- 
entific acquaintance with Philosophy properly so called, as a general character 
for intelligence, integrity, and literary attainment ; all proofs of talent and spir- 
itual worth of any kind being more or less available.’’ Goethe most heartily 
gave him the testimonial that he solicited ; before its reception the appointment 
had, however, been given to another, and Carlyle is thrown back upon a more 
strictly literary career. 

Each letter of Goethe’s is given in the original and also in an admirable trans- 
lation, which, with all the other editorial work of Mr. Norton, is, as might be ex- 
pected, of the highest order. A few letters from Mr. Carlyle and from Ecker- 
mann diversify the collection, which brings a welcome addition to our knowl- 
edge of the personal relations and the co-operative work of the two men who 
were so powerfully influencing the thought of that period. 

CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


PARADIGMS TO THE HEBREW GRAMMAR. By HERMANN L. STRACK, Ph.D., 
D.D. 16mo, pp. 22. Carlsruhe and Leipzig : H. Reuther, 1887. 

A HEBREW GRAMMAR. By the Rev. W. H. Lowe, M.A. 16mo, pp. 59; 
tables, 34. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


Professor Strack responds promptly to the expressed desire that the wants of 
less advanced students should be more fully met than was done by the nine pages 
of severely condensed paradigms which he had deemed sufficient for the pur- 
poses of his Hebrew Grammar in the Porta Linguarum series. The hints which 
he had there given to guide and stimulate study he here expands into fuller 
tables, which will expedite the work of beginners, while they are nevertheless so 
constructed as to illustrate broadly and pertinently common variations, and even 
some of the less frequent exceptions in Hebrew inflection. In his Preface we 
note an example of the Anglicized Latin which occurs now and then in the Eng- 
lish of German scholars: ‘‘ Confer, page 8, the # behind,”’ etc., instead of, ‘* Com- 
pare the  after,’’ etc. 

Mr. Lowe’s Grammar is one of the series edited by Rev. W. R. Nicoll, of the 
Expositor, under the general title of Zhe Theological Educator. It professes to 
give simply a sketch. Its full and well-constructed tables are its most valuable 
feature. The successive sections of the text follow and interpret these tables in 
their order. In a sketch that is constructed for beginners we question the wis- 
dom of introducing so many novelties in nomenclature. No beginner can con- 
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tent himself long with a Grammar the text of which occupies less than sixty 
16mo pages ; and as soon as he takes in hand a larger grammar, he must re- 
adjust both his conceptions and his terminology. Secant and dinking shva (in 
place of sz/ent and vocal shva), the complete and zncomplete tenses (instead of 
Present and Future, or Perfect and Imperfect), illustrate our point. And even 
in Table I. we fail to see why the aspirate element should be disregarded in the 
final consonants ot ‘‘ Y#d’’ and ‘* Lamea’’ any more than in those of ‘‘ Caph”’ 
and ‘‘ kvph."’ The change of the vowel in Yad and K#ph we cannot regard as 
necessary. Grain, the designation of the sixteenth consonant of the alphabet, 
furnishes another specimen of the same tendency. The few syntactical elements 
to be found in the book are so effectually hidden that a beginner coming to the 
study of Hebrew under Mr. Lowe's guidance, and bringing with him the idea 
that syntax is one of the main divisions of grammar, will wonder what sort of a 
language is to occupy his attention. Mr. Lowe might relieve this perplexity by 
a sentence or two introduced into his Preface to explain his conception and his 
method. The extreme condensation of the book and the constant use of sym- 
bols add to the difficulties of a beginner who is already sufficiently embarrassed 
by the many peculiarities of a Semitic tongue. CHARLES A. AIKEN, 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH PROSE AND PROSE WRITERS. By THEODORE 
W. Hunt, Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Language in the College 
of New Jersey; Author of ‘‘ The Principles ot Written Discourse,"’ etc. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1887. 


Professor Hunt has compressed into the 527 pages of this volume the results of 
years of patient reading, thinking, and teaching. His book is intended chiefly 
as a text-book, and we hope that it will find, as it richly deserves to find, a place 
in many of our colleges ; but it is also a book which the general reader can enjoy 
whenever he is ina mood to ‘‘ sit down ina cool hour,’’ as Butler would say, 
and learn a lesson or two in the history of English prose. The author’s style is 
simple, clear, and precise, but devoid of ornament. His method is logical. He 
illustrates very well the qualities he commends in others, and indulges in no 
rhetorical conceits, This rule of his is proved by a single exception, where, 
speaking of a certain period of prose literature, he says that it runs ‘‘ into the 
present English queenship,”’ instead of saying ‘‘ into the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria.’’ A text-book must be elementary, and the general reader must remem- 
ber this when he is tempted to resent the instructiveness of a heading like this : 
** The words expansive and expressive as here applied ’’—where, by the way, 
the epithets referred to should have been printed with inverted commas. 

Professor Hunt discusses, first, Representative Historical Periods, adopting 
what seems to be a very good classification, according to which English Prose 
Literature falls into four periods—that of Formation, Transition, Final Settlement, 
and Expansion, The treatment of this part of the subject is very satisfactory. 

Part II. deals with Representative Literary Forms, which the author distrib- 
utes under five heads—Historical Prose, Poetic, Philosophical, Oratorical, and 
Miscellaneous or Periodical Prose. The division is faulty here, the first four 
heads being based upon attributes of style, and the fifth upon an attribute of the 
form of publication. As the expression ‘‘ periodical prose’’ occurs frequently in 
this volume (it is justified by good usage too), there should be some way 
to distinguish the word periodical in this connection, when used as an ad- 
jective, from the same word when used as a noun, and intended to signify prose 
occurring in periodicals. We should write it thus: periodical-prose. The dis- 
cussion of the different forms of prose writing is very thorough and satisfac- 
tory, though with Hobbes and Martineau in our mind we could give only a 
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qualified assent to the statement that philosophical prose never descends even 
to ‘‘ justifiable pleasantry or humor,”’ 

In the third part the author deals with representative writers and their styles, 
The following names are selected, and the wisdom of the choice is obvious : 
Bacon, Hooker, Milton, Addison, Swift, Johnson, Burke, Lamb, Macaulay, 
De Quincey, Dickens, and Carlyle. We regret that Professor Hunt’s admirable 
criticisms are not accompanied by more liberal quotations from the authors ; 
but we suppose that this mode of illustrating the principles of criticism is part 
of the work of the lecture-room. 

Professor Hunt is evidently at home in the literature of his subject. He has 
read the masters of bygone days, and their masterly critics of the present day. 
He has dealt with his subject in a philosophic spirit, and according to a philo- 
sophic method. F. L. PATTON. 


ARABIC GRAMMAR, PARADIGMS, LITERATURE, CHRESTOMATHY, AND GLOS- 
SARY. By Dr. A. SociNn, Professor in the University of Tiibingen. Carls- 
ruhe and Leipzig : H. Reuther, 1885. 


This grammar is a new edition of Petermann’s Elementary Grammar of Clas- 
sical Arabic, the second edition of which appeared in 1876. Professor Socin the 
more readily acceded to the publisher’s request to bring out a new edition be- 
cause in his teaching he had felt, as many others have felt, the need of a brief 
handbook of this description. He had noticed that beginners are often deterred 
from continuing their Arabic studies by the amount of matter contained in the 
larger grammars of Caspari-Miiller and Wright. He attempts, therefore, to 
present the most important rules of the Etymology and Syntax in the briefest 
possible form ; but only as an introduction, for which a complete grammar, he 
says, is indispensable. His grammar should be criticised, therefore, not as to 
its completeness, but as to its accuracy and its adaptability to the end in view. 
We noticed but two inaccurate statements. One is on page 9g, line 4, where 
we have ‘‘ the Alif is left,’’ instead of ‘‘ the Alif is left out.’’ This is an incor- 
rect translation of the German ‘‘ ausgelassen.’’ Again, on page 15, line 4, it 
is said, ‘‘In Arabic two Alifs cannot stand together.’’ In the Chrestomathy, 
page 66, line 15, two Alifs do occur together, one being the Alif interrogative 
and the other the preformative of the first person of the Imperfect. Besides 
these we noticed a number of infelicitous expressions and several ambiguities 
which are faults of the translators, For examp'e, would it not be better to give 
us the English equivalents of the Arabic vowels and letters rather than the 
German ? 

As to its practicability, there is scarcely a grammatical principle which is 
necessary for the perfect understanding of the Chrestomathy which is not ex- 
plained somewhere or other in the grammar. The usefulness of the book would 
be much enhanced—the student’s progress accelerated and the teacher’s labor 
lessened—if the author had trebled his references to the sections of the grammar 
where these principles are explained. 

The second part of the Chrestomathy, which contains exercises tor translation 
from English into Arabic, the author regards as an experiment because of the 
difficulties which the correction of them will afford to the teacher, and the writ- 
ing of them to the learner. But would not these difficulties be largely over- 
come if the author had based his English exercises upon his Arabic Chrestom- 
athy, or if he had made more frequent references to the grammar, and had 
added a few more notes ? 

The bibliography of Arabic Literature which was inserted in the earlier 
editions is retained here in a revised form, in order to direct the student in his 
further study. While interesting as a bibliography and useful perhaps to Ger- 
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man students, most of it will be of no practical benefit to American students, as 
the works will be inaccessible to them. 

The ‘‘ Remarks on Syntax’’ are especially worthy of commendation, being a 
model and a marvel of clear, succinct, and logical presentation, the equal of 
which for students, and in some important particulars for advanced scholars, 
can be found in no other work yet published. R. D. WILSON, 


Agriculture in Some of its Relations with Chemistry. By F. H. Storer, S.B., 
A.M., Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in Harvard University. 2 vols., 8vo, 
pp. 529, 509. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1887.) Agricultural chemistry 
may well be in a mild way one of the subsidiary studies of the readers of the RE- 
VIEW ; not of rural pastors only, with their possible gardens and farms, but of 
dwellers in town or city, who care for a few square feet of lawn, or a flower bed, 
or even for house plants within the narrow precincts of a city flat. Professor 
Storer’s excellent work is constructed upon the basis of broad and thorough sci- 
entific knowledge, while in its form and method it is not beyond the range of the 
intelligent amateur, and keeps such readers constantly in mind. It is based on 
long experience in the lecture-rooms at Harvard.— The Essentials of Perspec- 
tive, with Illustrations, etc. By L. W. Miller. Pp. 107. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1887.) Within the family of the minister or elder, if not in the 
theological or homiletic or ecclesiastical work of the head of the household, this 
book also may well find its place. We have no right to speak of anything be- 
yond its clear and progressive method and its adaptation to further the studies 
and guide the practice of those who want such help. lt comes from the Princi- 
pal of the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia. 
——The Latest Studies on Indian Reservations, By J. B. Harrison, 16mo, 
pp. 233. (Philadelphia: Indian Rights Association, 1887.) Here we come 
nearer to the responsibilities of every good American citizen. The Indian Rights 
Association is doing a greatly needed work in stirring up the conscience of the 
nation, and presenting before the Government and the people the facts which 
nust in the end, if there is a vestige of righteousness in us, secure to the rem- 
nant of our Indian countrymen a better future. Mr. Harrison spent six months 
of last year in visiting some fifteen of the most important Reservations between 
the Missouri and the Pacific. He tells us what he saw, and adds the reflections 
that suggested themselves to him on various matters that are most central to the 
Indian problem. His spirit will be indicated by this judgment in regard to the 
Klamaths and Modocs—*‘ They have not enough of the beast or the savage in 
them to make them successful in the struggle for existence with the civilized 
white men of our country. They are too honest and conscientious, and have too 
high a moral endowment and development for a prosperous life in the environ- 
ment that awaits them in contact with our civilization, and they will probably find 
that ‘the Indian’s country’ is mostly underground.’’——7he Buchholz Family. 
Second Part. Sketches of Berlin Life. By Julius Stinde. Translated from the 
forty-second edition of the German original by L. Dora Schmitz. 12mo, pp. 243. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1887.) The full title which we have here 
transcribed will justify the attempt which the translator has made to bring these 
humorous pages before English readers. The task is by no means easy, and we 
cannot deem it a perfect success. More or less of the quiet humor of such an 
original evaporates in the process of transfer even under the most skilful hands, 

CHARLES A, AIKEN, 





